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THE    BLESSED    OLIVER 
PLUNKET* 

I.— THE  TRIAL  OF  OLIVER  PLUNKET 

THE  Popish  Plot  was  not  a  lapse  into  fanaticism  or 
hysteria  on  the  part  of  the  EngHsh  people,  but  a 
sanely  deliberate  and  in  the  end  successful  means  of 
excluding  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne.  Ireland  was  only 
brought  in  as  an  afterthought,  for  it  stood  to  reason  that 
if  there  was  a  plot  in  England  there  must  be  a  greater 
one  in  Ireland  ;  to  pervert  a  text,  if  these  things  were 
done  in  the  dry,  how  much  worse  it  must  be  in  the  green. 
As  the  English  Catholics  had  been  accused  of  the  Fire  of 
London,  so  one  Murphy  accused  a  Lady  Neale  and  others 
of  a  design  to  burn  Dublin.  "  Haec  est  potestas  tene- 
hrarum  ac  falsorum  testium^'^  wrote  Oliver  Plunket 
reporting  this  to  Rome  (May  iSth,  1679).  This  month 
one  Hetherington  escaped  from  prison  and  informed 
Shaftesbury  of  the  plot  in  Ireland,  who  procured  the 
transit  of  MacMoyer  the  Franciscan  and  Edmond 
Murphy,  "  titular  chanter  of  Armagh,"  who  were  the 
first  to  mention  Plunket.  The  latter  wrote  a  tract  on 
"  the  first  occasion  of  discovering  the  Plot  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Oliver  Plunket."  Tories  and  criminals  in  Irish 
prisons  found  they  could  obtain  pardon  and  lucrative 
occupation    by    discovering    the    plot.     As    Ormonde 

*  Cardinal  Moran's  Memoir  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
The  Ormonde  Papers,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Tracts  in  British 
Museum,  Contemporary  Pamphlets  of  the  Trial  and  Witnesses  now  in 
Armagh  Diocesan  Archives.    State  Papers. 
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wrote  to  Arran :  "  Those  that  went  out  of  Ireland  with 
bad  English  and  worse  clothes  are  returned  well  bred 
gentlemen.  Brogues  and  leather  straps  are  converted 
to  fashionable  shoes  and  glittering  buckles,  which  next 
to  the  zeal  Tories,  Thieves  and  Friars  have  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion  is  a  main  inducement  to  bring  in  a  shoal 
of  informers.  They  find  it  more  safe  to  be  the  King's 
evidence  than  a  cowstealer."  The  connection  between 
Jones,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  Shaftesbury  was  responsible 
for  starting  the  idea  of  an  Irish  plot  and  procuring  pardons 
for  the  informers  who  as  often  as  they  got  out  of  prison 
were  being  rearrested.  The  first  trace  61  damaging 
evidence  against  Plunket  appears  in  a  document  in  the 
British  Museum,  that  a  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  delivered 
to  the  Pope's  Internuncio  at  Brussels  a  letter  signed  by 
Plunket  and  three  other  bishops,  recommending  him  as 
the  only  fit  person  to  command  an  army  for  establishing 
the  Roman  religion  under  the  French.  The  paper  was 
seen  by  several  clergy  and  laymen,  reported  the  spy, 
apparently  from  Louvain,  for  according  to  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  Superiors  there  FitzPatrick  had  carried 
a  similar  letter  into  France.  The  paper  is  endorsed  as 
shown  by  the  Duke  of  York  (James  II)  to  Charles  II  on 
October  20th,  1679.*  Eight  days  later  Ormonde  desired 
Plunket's  arrest,  writing  to  Sir  Hans  Hamilton  (October 
28th,  1679)  •  "  ^^  would  be  an  extraordinary  service  to 
the  King  and  of  great  advantage  to  me  that  OHver 
Plunket  might  be  apprehended."     Accordingly  Hether- 

*  [British  Museum  32095  f.  196.] 
"  That  in  or  about  May  or  June  last  Coll.  FitzPatrick  delivered  to  the 
Pope's  Internuncio  at  Brussels  a  ct  or  paper  subscribed  by  four  R.C.  Bps 
two  of  wch  were  Plunket  Archbp  of  Armagh  and  Tyrrel  Bp  of  Clogher 
recommending  the  sd  FitzPatrick  for  the  only  person  fit  to  be  entrusted 
General  of  an  Army  for  establishing  the  R.C.  Religion  in  Ireland  under 
the  French  Sovereignty  wch  paper  after  its  coming  to  the  Internuncios 
hands  was  seen  by  several  Clergy  and  laymen  known  to  Father  Daly 
procurator,  F.  O'Neill  Commissary,  F.  MacShone  Guardian  of  the  Irish 
Franciscans  and  F.  Macmahon  alias  Mathews  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Lovain  among  whom  tis  also  said  the  sd  FitzPatrick  carried  such  another 
instrument  into  France  where  he  first  arrived  from  Ireland  and  whence 
he  went  into  Flanders  with  resolution  to  settle  at  Bruxells.  But  he  was 
forced  to  remove  from  thence  by  his  R.H.  commands  wch  he  obeyd  not 
v/ithout  much  regret  and  murmuring." 
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ington  arrested  Plunket  in  Dublin  (December  6th,  1679) 
while  Murphy  was  drawing  up  evidence,  "  when  one 
Hugh  MacKenna  made  a  proclamation  throughout  the 
City  that  the  Informant  was  the  cause  of  Plunket's 
imprisonment."  MacKenna  and  then  Murphy  were 
arrested,  the  latter  regretting  that  his  "  being  imprisoned 
gave  occasion  to  all  the  Primate's  friends  to  fill  the  town 
with  all  manner  of  scandalous  evidences  against  the 
deponent."  {Ormonde  Papers.) 

As  Murphy's  tract  contains  no  evidence  against 
Plunket,  we  must  consider  in  view  of  the  dates  the  un- 
known spy  as  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  His  conjunction 
with  the  Irish  Friars  at  Louvain  was  not  startling,  for 
Plunket  had  aroused  their  enmity  and  unworthy  Francis- 
cans were  to  swear  away  his  life.  The  clan  of  MacKenna 
appear  well  in  the  tragic  story.  James,  perhaps  a  brother 
of  Hugh,  was  Plunket's  servant  and  was  examined  by  the 
Lords'  Committee  as  a  material  witness  in  May  and 
November,  1680,  but  he  was  faithful  enough  to  be  of  no 
value  to  the  prosecution. 

The  fate  of  Oliver  Plunket  can  be  accurately  studied 
from  the  Ormonde  Papers^  of  which  only  such  as  Carte 
printed  were  available  to  Cardinal  Moran.  The  key 
to  Ormonde's  policy  was  his  knowledge  that  the  informers 
were  being  used  by  his  enemies  to  remove  him  from  office 
and  perhaps  from  life.  To  save  himself,  though  he  would 
not  instigate  action  against  the  bishops,  he  felt  bound  to 
help  the  informers.  He  could  not  afford  to  discourage 
the  visionary  plot  with  a  prospect  of  far  fro-m  visionary 
consequences  to  himself.  He  showed  all  the  suave 
qualities  of  Pilate.  As  English  Governor  in  Ireland  he 
knew  Plunket  was  innocent,  but  he  feared  the  Puritan 
mob  lest  they  should  say  he  was  not  Caesar's  friend. 
There  was  no  evidence,  for  Mr.  Secretary  sent  him  word 
from  London  "  to  tell  your  Grace  that  he  learns  of  no 
other  evidence  against  him  than  what  has  already  been 
sent  to  your  Grace."  The  value  of  this  had  appeared 
in  a  letter  written  after  his  arrest  (December  23rd,  1679)  • 
"  Unless  his  papers  discover  some  further  grounds  I  doubt 
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little  will  be  got  from  him.  But  if  your  Grace  thinks 
fitting  to  try  him  with  any  questions  it  is  left  to  your 
discretion  and  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  making  him 
believe  we  know  more  than  we  do."  Ormonde  answered 
the  next  year  (April  loth,  1680)  that  Plunket  "has  lain 
in  the  castle  for  no  other  reason  known  to  him  or  to  any 
other  but  myself  here  than  his  presuming  to  stay  here  in 
contempt  of  the  proclamation.  I  have  foreborne  to  have 
him  examined  .  .  .  and  then  we  shall  want  anything 
wherewith  to  convince  him  or  draw  any  acknowledgement 
from  him  that  may  lead  towards  a  discovery  of  the  truth." 
The  truth  to  Ormonde  was  false  evidence  of  an  imaginary 
plot.  Yet  he  was  troubled,  for  the  English  Government 
were- urging  him  to  arrest  all  the  bishops,  whereat  he  wrote 
that  to  tell  him  priests  were  perfidious  was  "  to  preach  to 
him  that  there  is  pain  in  the  gout  and  he  protests  that  he 
would  be  sooner  rid  of  them  than  of  that  disease," 
possibly  the  only  martyrdom  he  could  quaHfy  for.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  his  son  Ossory  (May  i6th, 
1680)  :  "The titular  Primate  accused  by  them  is  not  no 
more  above  them  in  gifts  of  nature  than  he  ought  by  his 
place  to  be."  Ossory  replied  that  Plunket's  servant  and  a 
friar  had  been  examined  in  vain,  for  they  "  deny  anything 
which  can  show  the  truth  of  Murphy  or  Moyer's  deposi- 
tions, that  crew  being  sent  back  unto  you  !  "*  Ormonde 
decided  to  try  him  in  July  at  Dundalk  within  his  own 
diocese,  against  a  petition  of  MacMoyer,  who  would 
not  appear  to  face  Plunket's  thirty-two  witnesses. 
"Murphy  fled  because  he  knew  well  that  the  jury  of 
Dundalk  would  have  hanged  him,"  wrote  Plunket  to  the 
Internuncio,  and  a  month  later:  "  MacMoyer  is  anxious 
that  the  trial  should  be  deferred.     Murphy  fled  from  the 

*  Evidence  was  gathering.  Secretary  Jenkins  wrote  (May  7th,  1680), 
"  The  material  point  in  their  depositions  is  that  Moyer's  being  at  Marseilles 
in  '73  saw  a  letter  of  Plunketts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome  purporting  that  60,000  men  were  ready  in  Ireland  but  that  they 
wanted  arms  and  that  therefore  the  Principe  Colonna  and  Cardinal 
Grimaldi  should  be  solicited  to  contribute.  The  rest  was  all  wrangling 
between  the  Primate  and  these  priests  about  jurisdiction."  And  to 
Ormonde  (May  14th,  1680),  "  It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  declared  in 
Council  that  the  said  Plunkett  be  forthwith  prosecuted  and  brought  to 
trial  for  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge."    (State  Papers.) 
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kingdom  and  they  await  his  return."  The  situation  was 
that  there  had  been  no  trial,  a  process  had  been  read  and 
the  Protestant  jury  had  dismissed  it.  The  accusers  peti- 
tioned for  a  trial  in  London,  and  summoned  to  answer 
for  what  he  called  (borrowing  a  word  from  Sir  Thomas 
More)  "  this  Utopian  conspiracy,"  Plunket  reached 
London  (October  29th,  1680)  under  the  care  of  six 
attendants.  He  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords 
immediately  and  Longford  wrote  to  Ormonde  :  "  Plunket 
hath  deceived  all  men  Hving  for  he  told  his  tale  with 
modesty  and  confidence  enough  and  without  any  manner 
of  hesitation  or  consternation."  From  a  letter  of  Arran 
we  learn  that  "  Murphy  was  the  first  examined.  One 
part  was  that  the  titular  Primate  told  him  he  received 
money  from  you,  which  question  being  asked  Plunket,  he 
utterly  denied  and  he  had  less  encouragement  from  you 
than  the  two  former  chief  Governors  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Essex,  which  I  observed  Lord  Essex  did  not  like."  Essex 
and  Shaftesbury  had  introduced  Murphy  to  the  Lords 
in  May,  upon  which  Ormonde  had  been  ordered  to  bring 
on  the  trial.  But  the  Grand  Jury  of  Westminster 
returned  an  Ignoramus,  and  Murphy  returned  to  Ireland 
with  an  order  to  hunt  for  witnesses,  of  whom  Arran  wrote, 
"  Eight  swear  home  against  Plunket,"  and  Ormonde 
answered,  "  I  suppose  the  Grand  Jury  had  not  before 
them  the  examinations  taken  against  Plunket.  If  they 
had,  sure  they  would  not  have  returned  Ignoramus  upon 
his  bill." 

The  MSS.  of  the  House  of  Lords  contain  his  petition 
(November  8th,  1680).  "  Petitioner  being  very  ancient 
and  subject  to  divers  infirmities  has  great  want  of  his 
servant  to  attend  him.  Petitioner  for  the  most  part 
still  lived  in  Ireland  upon  the  benevolence  of  others  and 
being  brought  to  Dundalk  last  July  when  his  trial  was 
put  off  for  want  of  sufficient  proof  and  having  spent 
there  his  small  stock  providing  several  witnesses  for  the 
defence  of  his  innocence  and  for  his  o-wn  rehef  he  was 
ever  since  maintained  and  also  brought  hither  upon  His 
Majesty's  charges,  prays  to  be  allowed  his  servant  and  to 
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be  maintained  during  his  imprisonment."  At  the  same 
time  the  Earl  Essex  acquaints  the  Committee  that  having 
several  original  papers  in  his  hands  very  material  against 
Plunket,  sent  them  into  Ireland  for  his  trial  and  nov^  de- 
sired their  return.  His  examination  wsls  on  November 
loth.  "  Plunket  on  being  brought  and  asked  v^hat  he 
had  to  discover  said  he  had  never  v^ritten  to  any  French 
Messieurs.  He  had  had  no  transaction  vnth  Mr.  Mohun 
(Moyer  ?)  except  letters  of  civility.  Earl  Essex  asked 
him  if  he  v^ere  not  with  Mr.  Mohun  ;  he  confessed  ;  it 
was  to  make  Plunket  and  the  other  Bishops  of  Ireland 
friends.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  not  of  any  conspiracies 
he  said  he  knew  something  of  it ;  that  about  a  hundred 
times  he  was  threatened  to  be  killed  if  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  Tories.*  That  his  life  being  aimed  at,  he  mistrusted 
that  there  was  a  plot  against  the  English.  Being  asked 
if  he  could  name  any  persons  that  had  entered  into  recog- 
nizances to  kill  the  Irish  he  made  no  answer." 

With  the  New  Year  Ormonde  had  received  a  warning 
line  from  Sir  John  Davys :  "  Murphy  the  priest  took 
occasion  at  the  Committee  to  affirm  that  when  he  appeared 
before  your  Grace  against  the  Tories  he  was  well  used, 
but  when  he  discovered  the  plot  he  was  ill  treated." 
Ormonde  thought  it  wise  to  give  Murphy  fifty  pounds, 
though  "  he  has  taken  some  from  Carrick  that  profess 
here  that  they  are  able  to  say  nothing  of  the  Plot  or  Plot- 
ters." Murphy's  net  went  far  and  wide  though  "  neither 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  ours  did  give  so  large 
authority  to  Murphy  as  Sir  Hans  apprehended."  In 
fact,  Hamilton  protested  lest  "  under  pretence  of  dis- 
covering the  Plot  such  bloody  murderers  shall  be  par- 
doned." But  Ormonde  dared  not  raise  a  finger,  for  some 
of  the  informers  were  swearing  "  that  the  said  Duke  of 
Ormonde  was  as  guilty  as  Primate  Plunket." 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  legahty  of  Plunket's 
Trial  in  London  for  treason  committed  in  Ireland. 
There  were  precedents  as  in  the  Trials  of  Brian  O'Rourke 

*  "  The  Tories  are  in  a  great  part  reduced  by  Mr  Oliver  Plunketts 
apostleship."     (Sir  Ellis  Leighton,  Sept.  24th,  1669.) 
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and  Connor  Lord  Maguire.  Even  so,  the  law  of  evidence 
v^as  little  understood  and  the  prisoner  was  given  no  loop- 
hole for  escape.  He  was  given  no  notice  of  witnesses 
against  him,  or  allowed  to  cross-examine  them.  The 
originals  of  documents  brought  against  him  needed  not 
to  be  produced.  Witnesses  for  the  defence  hardly  dared 
come  without  an  order  and  could  not  be  put  on  their 
oath.  Witnesses  for  defence  are  recorded  as  giving 
evidence  on  the  wrong  side.  The  opposite  of  this  occurred 
in  Plunket's  Trial,  when  evidence  in  his  favour  was  ruled 
out  as  showing  Catholic  tampering ! 

A  government  in  panic  prefers  its  necessity  to  its  own 
law.  It  is  more  damning  to  the  Justice  of  England  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  evidence  on  which  Plunket 
could  be  condemned.  The  witnesses  could  not  appear 
in  Ireland  owing  to  their  criminal  records  and  Plunket's 
knowledge  of  their  characters.  Their  evidence  stands 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  before  the  trial  in  London 
they  fell  out,  and  Edmond  (to  be  distinguished  from  Owen) 
Murphy  actually  gave  evidence  in  Plunket's  favour. 
Luttrell  has  some  significant  passages  in  his  Relations  of 
State  Affairs, 

^^ March  i$th,  1681. — John  Macnamara  one  of  the 
discoverers  of  the  Irish  Plot  met  in  the  streets  one  Bagot, 
who  searched  had  in  his  pockets  papers  relating  to  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  and  to  Oliver  Plunket." 

Macnamara's  information  to  the  Commons  (January 
6th,  1680)  had  charged  a  French  Commission  against 
Tyrone,  which  was  now  the  charge  laid  to  Plunket. 

"  Jpril  i\th, — One  Lawrence  Wier,  John  Macklin  etc 
are  lately  come  from  Ireland  and  have  made  a  further 
discovery  of  the  popish  plot  more  especially  in  relation 
to  Plunket." 

By  May,  Macnamara  was  served  with  a  warrant  for 
trying  to  suborn  witnesses  against  the  Queen  and  Or- 
monde. Also  "There  is  a  great  feud  between  the  Irish 
witnesses  about  the  Plot.  Some  of  them  .  .  .  (Edmond 
Murphy)  have  recanted  their  former  evidence  and  do 
endeavour  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  others." 
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Meantime,  as  Father  James  Callaghan  wrote  to  Ireland, 
"  the  Primate  is  upon  the  Newgate  of  London  to  his 
great  woe."  On  May  3rd,  1 681,  he  was  arraigned  at  the 
Bar  of  the  King's  Bench  for  endeavouring  the  King's 
death,  and  to  levy  war  in  Ireland  and  to  alter  the  religion 
established  and  to  introduce  a  foreign  Power.  He 
pleaded  that  he  had  already  been  arraigned  in  Ireland, 
but  that  witnesses  had  not  appeared  against  him.  He  was 
given  five  weeks  to  produce  witnesses  for  himself  and  on 
June  8th  was  brought  to  trial.  Legally  he  had  not  been 
tried  at  Dundalk.  He  was  not  condemned  there  because 
the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  did  not  appear.  He  was  to 
be  condemned  in  London  for  lack  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence.  The  situation  had  appeared  in  a  letter  of 
Arran  to  Ormonde  (April  i6th,  1681)  :  "I  hear  all  the 
witnesses  except  Oates  and  Dugdale  are  out  of  pension 
so  that  you  are  like  to  have  them  in  Ireland  as  soon  as 
they  have  hanged  the  titular  Primate  for  without  doubt 
the  jury  vdll  find  him  guilty  there  being  so  many  witnesses 
point  blank  against  him  and  their  testimonies  will  be 
looked  upon  as  valid."  The  trial  is  recorded  among  the 
State  Trials  of  England,  For  the  Catholics  it  was  a 
cause  celebre,  for  no  Primate  had  been  tried  since  Thomas 
^  Becket  was  posthumously  arraigned  by  Henry  VIII. 
A  full  account  was  printed  in  folio  at  the  time  by  Francis 
Tyton  and  Thomas  Basset.  He  was  tried  before  the 
new  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
seat  of  Scroggs,  in  order  to  throw  a  little  decorum  on  the 
trial  of  Edward  FitzHarris,  who  was  to  be  Plunket's 
fellow  sufferer.  At  best  he  was  "  indifferent  honest." 
The  other  Judges  were  Thomas  Jones,  who  "  being  of 
Welsh  extraction  was  apt  to  be  warm,"  and  William 
Dolben,  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  "  an  arrant 
peevish  old  snarler."     (D.N.B.) 

Plunket  pleaded  not  guilty  and  based  defence  on  his 
belief  that  he  could  not  be  tried  in  England.  He 
believed  that  English  Statutes  were  not  received  in 
Ireland  unless  there  was  express  mention  of  Ireland. 
"  The  case  is  rare  and  scarce  happens  in  five  hundred 
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years,"  he  pleaded.  He  offered  to  place  himself  before 
any  Protestant  jury  in  Ireland.  Once  he  had  his  records 
against  his  accusers  and  his  own  witnesses,  "  I  will  defy 
all  that  is  upon  the  earth  and  under  the  earth  to  say 
anything  against  me."  His  witnesses  dared  not  come 
without  a  pass.  "  We  can't  furnish  you  with  witnesses," 
remarked  Pemberton  drily.  The  Attorney-General 
Sawyer,  according  to  Burnet,  "  a  dull  hot  man  and  for- 
ward to  serve  all  the  designs  of  the  Crown,"  accused  him 
of  registering  men  and  collecting  money  (two  diocesan 
requirements)  with  a  view  to  introducing  a  foreign  Power, 
for  whose  landing  he  was  said  to  have  personally  selected 
Carlingford. 

The  witnesses  against  Plunket  may  be  divided  into 
those  who  gave  fatal  perjury  and  those  who  told  rather 
in  his  favour.  Florence  Wyer  said  that  he  had  obtained 
the  Primacy  on  a  promise  to  arrange  things  so  as  to  sur- 
prise the  kingdom.  This  he  had  only  from  schoolfellows, 
and  when  Pemberton  asked  for  his  own  information  he 
said  he  had  heard  the  Primate  say,  referring  to  another 
candidate  for  the  Primacy,  "  Tis  better  as  it  is,  for  Duffy 
had  not  the  wit  to  manage  the  things  that  I  have  under- 
taken for  the  general  good  of  our  religion."  What  had 
he  undertaken  ?  asked  Pemberton,  and  Wyer  answered 
cautiously,  "No  further  than  those  words.  But  I  did 
conceive  this  was  his  meaning,  because  I  knew  partly  of 
it  myself  knowing  of  the  former  plot."  Pemberton  asked 
him  how  he  knew  Plunket  had  collected  money  to  supply 
the  French  forces.  "  I  have  seen  the  money  collected 
and  I  have  seen  his  warrant  suh  poena  suspensionis  to 
bring  it  in  to  redeem  their  religion  from  the  power  of 
the  English  Government."  The  Attorney-General 
asked,  "How often  were  you  in  the  Doctor's  company  ? " 
"Not  very  often,"  replied  Wyer,  and  Plunket  broke  in, 
"  I  never  saw  him  with  my  eyes  before  in  all  my  Hfe." 
The  deeper  the  Justices  went  into  the  evidence  the  thin- 
ner it  proved.  The  next  witness,  Henry  O'Neal,  "would 
not  swear  for  all  the  world  more  than  I  know,"  and 
confessed  he  never  saw  Plunket  in  his  life.     Owen  Murphy 
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could  only  give  second-hand  talk,  but  Hugh  Duffy  gave 
some  fatal  evidence.  Plunket  had  raised  money  "  to 
give  to  his  agent  at  Rome."  Plunket  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Bouillon  to  urge  a  French  war  against  England  rather 
than  Spain.  "  Did  Cardinal  Bouillon  show  you  my 
letter  ?  "  asked  Plunket.  Yes  !  The  gentry  had  col- 
lected to  a  Confirmation  to  plot  a  (visionary)  rebellion 
in  a  well-named  place  called  "  Clouds  "  (the  mis- 
pronunciation of  Clones).  He  reported  Plunket's  con- 
versation about  Carlingford  and  sending  money  to  pro- 
cure ammunition.  Plunket  remembered  seeing  him,  but 
not  present  in  a  house,  "  If  you  were,  you  were  invisible." 
As  Duffy  withdrew  the  Primate  asked,  "  Mr.  Duffy,  one 
word  with  you.  Is  not  this  out  of  maHce  to  me  for 
correcting  some  of  the  clergy  ?  "  Duffy  answered, 
"  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  for  I  was  a  Friar." 

The  priest  Edmond  Murphy  appeared  and  proved  as 
unmanageable  as  Sam  Weller  in  the  witness  box.  He 
pretended  to  forget  former  evidence  and  would  only  own 
to  discourse  with  the  Vicar-General.  Pemberton  inter- 
fered. "  Sir,  don't  trifle.  Have  you  had  any  with  him  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  Murphy,  "I  think  it  was  about  this.  If  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  fell  out  to- 
gether that  he  had  some  men  to  raise  about  that  matter 
and  if  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  would  raise  the  Protestant 
religion  ..."  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  finish  his 
perfectly  true  prophecy  of  event.  "  You  see  he  hath 
been  in  Spanish  hands  !"  shouted  the  Attorney-General. 
"  It  makes  me  forget  myself  to  see  so  many  evidences 
come  in  that  never  knew  Plunket,"  repHed  Murphy,  and 
denied  former  evidence,  "  I  did  not  impeach  Primate 
Plunket,"  whereat  Mr.  Sergeant  Jeffreys,  who  was  one 
day  to  quench  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  the  Bloody 
Circuit,  had  him  searched  and  so  frightened  that  he 
"  would  scarce  be  persuaded  to  come  back  "  into  court 
where  he  insisted  once  more,  "I  know  not  how  these 
people  come  to  swear  this  business  whether  they  had  not 
mahce  against  him."  "  I  reckon  this  man  hath  given 
the  best  evidence  that  can  be,"  said  Dolben,  anxious  to 
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get  him  out.  "Yes,"  said  Pemberton,  "it  is  evidence 
that  the  CathoHcs  have  been  tampering  with  him." 
Jeffreys  then  had  him  committed  "  because  he  hath 
fenced  from  the  beginning,"  but  doubtless  pour  encourager 
les  autres.  Maclegh  or  Maclane,  a  Clogher  priest,  said 
he  was  made  Primate  by  the  French  King  on  condition 
of  joining  the  French.  Then  MacMoyer  produced  the 
EngHsh  copy  he  had  made  of  a  letter  Plunket  had  written 
to  Propaganda  in  Latin.  Asked  for  the  original  he  said 
the  soldiers  and  Tories  took  it.  However,  he  produced 
the  Clones  statutes  in  Plunket's  handwriting,  though  he 
changed  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  sent  to  Plunket's  agent  in 
Rome  to  500,  as  a  more  likely  figure,  "  wherein  Ireland 
was  bound  to  send  so  much  money  to  Rome  upon  such 
a  design."  He  said  Plunket  gave  him  the  secret  of  the 
plot  which  the  Primate  pointed  out  was  not  likely  since 
"  I  had  denounced  him  throughout  my  whole  Diocese." 
Plunket  was  proceeding  to  prove  MacMoyer  a  convicted 
criminal,  when  Jeffreys  broke  in,  "  Look  you  Dr.  Plunket, 
if  you  ask  him  any  questions  that  may  tend  to  accuse 
himself  he  is  not  bound  to  answer  them."  "  He  hath 
been  convicted  and  found  guilty,"  cried  Plunket,  whereat 
Pemberton  chimed  in,  "  He  is  not  bound  to  answer  such  a 
question,"  and  MacMoyer  retorted,  "  It  was  a  Tory 
swore  against  me  that  you  did  absolve."  Dolben,  who 
seemed  to  take  a  fairer  view  than  the  other  Judges, 
said,  "  Don't  tell  us  a  story  of  your  Tories ! "  But 
Pemberton  would  not  let  Plunket  make  his  point.  "  Look 
you  Mr.  Plunket,  don't  mispend  your  own  time,  for  the 
more  you  trifle  in  these  things  the  less  time  you  will  have 
for  your  defence."  In  his  defence  the  Primate  would 
only  say,  "  Were  I  in  Ireland,  there  both  I  and  they  should 
be  known,  but  when  I  was  to  be  tried  there  they  would 
not  appear  and  it  is  all  false  and  only  malice.  These 
men  used  to  call  me  Oliver  Cromwell  out  of  spite." 
Sergeant  Maynard  added,  "You  are  very  like  him  a 
destroyer  of  the  government." 

MacMoyer  then  brought  evidence  that  the  letter  which 
w  as  opened  in  Italy  was  carried  by  Plunket's  page  O'Neale, 
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whom  Plunket  replied  came  to  Rome  begging  as  a  strag- 
gler. The  Solicitor-General  summed  up.  Duffy  saw 
a  letter  which  is  confirmed  by  another  letter  seen  by 
Moyer  carried  to  Rome  by  O'Neale.  In  the  substance  of 
the  unshown  letters  was  the  plot,  "and  this  is  fully 
proved."  At  the  last  moment  one  of  Plunket's  witnesses, 
Paul  Gorman,  arrived  and  said,  "As  I  have  a  soul  to  save 
I  never  heard  of  any  misdemeanor  of  him."  But  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  summed  up  so  dead  against  him  that 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  "  Deo  Grattas,^^ 
said  the  Martyr-elect.  On  June  iSth,  he  was  brought 
to  the  bar  and  condemned  in  spite  of  an  eloquent  speech 
pointing  out  how  impossible  it  was  that  he  should  have 
planned  a  French  landing  in  such  a  very  bad  harbour 
as  Carlingford.  He  asked  for  delay,  as  his  witnesses 
had  reached  Coventry.  However,  the  Chief  Justice  was 
quite  wiUing  to  leave  them  in  Coventry,  and  proceeded 
to  pass  the  savage  sentence  for  High  Treason.  "  God 
bless  your  worship,"  cried  Plunket.  "  And  now  as  I  am  a 
dead  man  to  this  world  and  as  I  hope  for  mercy  in  the 
other  world  I  was  never  guilty  of  any  of  the  Treasons  laid 
to  my  charge  as  you  will  hear  in  time  and  my  character 
you  may  receive  from  my  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Essex  and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde." 
A  broadside  was  issued  the  same  day  on  "  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  two  notorious  traitors,"  and  an  adventurous 
Mr.  FitzHarris,  condemned  to  suffer  with  Plunket, 
received  some  of  that  reflected  fame  which  once  befell 
two  thieves. 

Ormonde  did  not  heed  Plunket's  appeal,  but  he  wrote 
to  Arran  (June  15th,  1681) :  "I  wish  for  the  honour  of  the 
justice  of  England  that  the  evidence  against  Plunket 
had  been  as  convincing  as  that  against  the  other  was,  for 
we  must  expect  that  Papists  at  home  and  abroad  wall  take 
his  trial  to  pieces  and  make  malicious  remarks  upon  every 
part  of  it  and  some  circumstances  are  liable  to  disadvan- 
tageous observation." 

Ormonde  did  not  stir,  though  his  opinion  of  the  plot 
had  been  that  "  It  was  necessary  to  amuse  the  people 
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as  with  new  plots  so  with  new  actors  in  them,  and  we  were 
not  forgotten  but  reserved  to  the  last.  The  discoveries 
now  on  foot  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  this  Kingdom  can  come 
to  nothing  by  reason  of  the  extravagant  villainy  and  folly 
of  the  discoverers  who  are  such  creatures  that  no  schoolboy 
would  trust  them  with  a  design  for  the  robbing  of  an 
orchard.  Murphy  is  all  out  as  debauched  but  a  degree 
wiser  than  the  others."  To  Jenkins  he  now  wrote  on 
the  return  of  the  witnesses  desirous  (May  23rd,  1681) 
''  they  slip  not  away  or  be  not  tampered  with  to  suppress 
or  mollify  their  evidence  in  favour  of  Plunket  who  is 
reasonably  well  allied  and  friended  in  these  parts.  This 
caution  is  chiefly  appHcable  to  Murphy  .  .  .  ."  But 
Ormonde  believed  the  plot  was  directed  against  himself 
and  realized  that  to  save  Plunket  was  to  endanger  himself. 
According  to  one  of  his  papers,  three  persons  were  tempted 
about  September,  1680,  by  Wyer,  McClane  and  Moyer  to 
join  v^th  them  in  charging  Ormonde.  Ormonde  had  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  had  been  a  plot,  though  his 
guilty  and  hypocritical  conscience  appears  in  a  letter 
written  a  few  days  after  Plunket's  execution  (July  14th, 
1 681)  of  a  sea  captain's  report  "concerning  a  number  of 
ships  of  war  discovered  by  him  upon  the  coast  betwixt 
Carlingford  and  Strangeford.  It  may  please  God  we  are 
safe  from  an  invasion  especially  now  that  Oliver  Plunket 
is  disposed  of,  but  the  good  captain  being  as  he  says 
troubled  with  melancholy  vapours,  all  this  may  prove 
but  a  visionary  fleet !  " 

Plunket's  case  had  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  pamphlets  survive  in  the  absence  of  newspapers 
showing  that  the  pen  was  as  ever  more  potent  than 
poison.  The  Character  of  a  Tory  served  to  inflame  public 
opinion  by  alluding  to  his  "  English  face,  French  heart 
and  Irish  conscience."  A  lapsed  Franciscan,  John  Fitz- 
Gerald,  published  a  narrative  containing  "  several  things 
relating  to  the  Irish  Plot  managed  by  Plunket  and  now 
committed  to  the  Gaol  of  Newgate."  Pamphlets  were 
published  describing  his  last  days  and  execution,  of  which 
an  entire  collection  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
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for  instance,  The  Last  Speech  and  Confession  of  Oliver 
Plunket  with  an  account  of  his  behaviour  in  Newgate 
gives  details  not  otherv^ise  found.  "  He  said  his  soul 
v^as  nov^  so  well  prepared  for  another  v^orld  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  continue  any  longer  in  this  since  he  doubted 
whether  ever  he  should  attain  to  the  same  temper  of  mind 
again  and  contrary  to  the  usual  Roman  uncharitableness 
desired  all  good  Christians  to  pray  for  him."  At  five 
the  evening  before  his  execution  he  retired  to  his  devotions. 
Father  Corker,  his  Benedictine  fellow  in  prison,  says, 
"  Being  now  as  it  were  at  hearts-ease  he  went  to  bed  at 
eleven  of  the  clock  and  slept  quietly  and  soundly  till  four 
in  the  morning."  Bulstrode's  Memoirs  here  add  on 
the  authority  of  his  gaoler  "  that  he  was  newly  awake 
having  slept  all  night  without  any  disturbance  and  when 
I  told  him  he  was  to  prepare  for  his  execution  he  received 
the  message  with  all  quietness  of  mind  and  went  to  the 
sledge  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  a  wed- 
ding." The  sledge  was  the  hurdle  on  which  a  prisoner 
was  "  drawn,"  lying  face  uppermost.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  Martyr  Bishop  Fisher.  The  sense  of  justice  of  the 
Man  in  the  Street  was  comforted  by  A  Brief  Relation  of 
the  Trial  of  Oliver  Plunket,  which  said,  "  There  were  five  or 
six  witnesses  against  him  who  proved  the  treason  positively 
upon  him,  and  though  he  had  all  the  liberty  he  could 
desire  to  make  his  defence  yet  he  had  very  little  to  say 
for  himself,  only  he  pretended  that  those  witnesses  which 
should  appear  on  his  behalf  were  in  Ireland." 

While  in  prison  he  bequeathed  his  living  body  tO/ Father 
Corker,  and  when  the  barber  asked  whether  he  should 
leave  the  upper  lip  untrimmed,  the  Martyr,  perhaps 
reme'fnbering  the  play  Sir  Thomas  More  made  with  his 
beard  before  execution,  referred  him  to  Father  Corker, 
who  gave  leave  for  the  moustache  to  be  shaved.  "We 
hear  that  some  of  his  friends  told  him  they  had  begged  the 
body,"  said  the  Broadside  like  a  special  extra  of  the  time. 
At  about  ten  in  the  morning  Plunket  left  Newgate, 
having  refused  to  drink  a  glass  of  sack  without  permission 
from  Corker's  cell.     Luttrell's  account  reads :  "  About 
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nine  in  the  morning  the  sheriifs  went  and  received  the 
body  of  Edward  FitzHarris  from  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  which  was  brought  on  a  sledge  through  the  City 
to  Newgate,  where  Oliver  Plunket  being  put  in  a  sledge 
they  were  both  drawn  to  Tyburn  with  a  great  guard  and 
many  spectators  attending  them.  Being  come  to  Tyburn 
Plunket  got  into  the  cart  and  there  began  a  long  harangue 
excusing  himself  and  protesting  as  he  hoped  for  salvation 
he  was  altogether  innocent  of  anything  was  laid  to  his 
charge.  Then  he  commended  his  soul  to  God,  owning 
himself  to  be  a  Romish  Prelate."  The  Broadside  gives 
further  details.  Mr.  Plunket  came  first  to  Tyburn. 
He  crossed  himself  thrice  upon  the  breast  and  then 
delivered  a  paper  to  the  Sheriff  which  he  desired  might 
be  published.  With  the  rope  on  his  neck  he  made  his 
last  speech  of  innocency.  "  Because  the  old  protestation 
that  he  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn  is  now  grown 
threadbare,  he  said  that  as  he  hoped  for  salvation  he  was 
altogether  innocent  of  anything  whatsoever  which  was 
charged  against  him."  He  then  pulled  his  cap  over  his 
eyes  and  continued  praying  half  an  hour.  This  detail 
fits  in  with  Father  Corker's  previous  letter  to  Plunket 
ending,  "  I  send  you  now  a  cap,  an  hankerchief  and  two 
guineas  to  give  the  Executioner  at  Tyburn."  Though 
the  sentence  was  to  be  cut  down  alive,  the  Broadside 
says,  "Mr.  Plunket  was  dead  in  a  short  time.  After 
they  had  hanged  a  considerable  time  they  were  both 
beheaded  and  quartered  and  their  quarters  delivered  to 
their  friends."  Word  was  sent  to  Ormonde,  "  Plunket 
and  FitzHarris  suffered  yesterday,  the  former  as  a  man 
prepared  and  the  latter  as  a  man  surprised." 

The  Broadsides  continued.  Plunket's  last  speech  was 
printed  as  "  written  by  his  own  hand,"  and  caused  so 
considerable  a  stir  that  Florence  Wyer  replied  with  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Honesty  and  True  Zeal  of  the  King^s 
Witnesses  ^justified  and  vindicated  against  those  unchristian- 
like  equivocal  protestations  of  Dr,  Oliver  Plunket.  The 
witnesses  were  excused  for  absenting  themselves  at  the 
Dundalk  Trial,  "  where  inevitably  he  must  be  tried  by 
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his  own  confederates  who  would  sooner  hang  the  judges 
than  him  I  "  They  happened  to  be  Protestants  !  "  In- 
comprehensible was  the  Simony  of  this  worthy  Patriarch," 
nor  can  the  non-existent  be  comprehended  ever.  As 
for  the  Plot  Money,  "  I  have  seen  the  money  in  the  town 
of  Castle  Blayney,"  asserted  Wyer,  and  by  a  coincidence 
Lord  Blayney  was  arrested  that  August  "  as  being  in 
Plunket 's  Plot."  As  for  the  Carlingford  episode,  it 
appeared  that  "  walking  to  take  the  prospect  of  sea  and 
land  they  chanced  to  pass  by  an  old  ruinated  Church, 
where  Plunket  said  although  they  be  at  present  possessed 
by  the  heretick  clergy  we  expect  a  sudden  restoration 
of  them."  This  was  hardly  planning  a  landing,  though 
"  the  very  Irish  Etimology  of  the  word  Carlingford 
verifies  the  Haven  to  be  doubtless  as  good,  unless  some- 
what narrow,  as  any  in  England  or  Ireland."  Wyer 
made  Carlingford  to  mean  Cath-ar-ling  or  Fight-on-stream, 
and  presumably  deep  enough  for  a  fleet.  Unfortunately 
it  means  Cairlinn's  Fiord,  being  Danish  and  not  Irish  at 
all,  for  the  Irish  name  of  the  locality  means  "  swimming 
ford  of  horses  !  "  Perhaps  the  King  of  France's  70,000 
men  included  horse  marines ! 

Wyer  concluded  with  a  sneer  at  "  the  devotedly  reli- 
gious at  Tyburn  the  first  of  this  instant  (who)  had  not 
their  minds  generally  satisfied  as  wanting  blood  enough 
of  Martyr  Plunket  to  colour  their  handkerchiefs.  I  hope 
if  their  devotion  will  still  continue  they  may  attain  to 
the  full  of  their  desires  by  dipping  the  rest  of  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  the  blood  of  many  more."  This  incredible 
pamphlet  concludes  with  a  threat  presumably  against 
Father  Edmond  Murphy  for  invaUdating  their  evidence 
and  a  hope  "  that  within  short  time  he  shall  receive  his 
quietus  est  by  the  hands  of  Katch  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tyburn,  but  let  Charon  have  a  care  of  sinking  his  boat," 
Wyer  sympathetically  adds,  "by  ferrying  over  the  Stygian 
streams  to  Prince  Beelzebub  that  masterpiece  of  all 
European  knaves." 

Such  is  the  only  literary  remains  of  the  King's  witness 
against  the  Blessed  OHver  Plunket  !     A  letter  from  Sir 
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Leoline  Jenkins  (September  20th,  1681)  asks  protection 
for  Wyer,  Moyer  and  Duffy,  "the  first  charged  my  Lord 
Blayney  with  treason,  but  my  Lords  have  thought  fit 
to  dismiss  him."  Wyer  is  an  angHcization  of  Moyer  and 
Florence  was  the  hereditary  steward  or  Maor  of  the  Canon 
of  Patrick  in  virtue  of  which  his  family  held  Ballymaire 
in  the  Parochia  Patricii.  Maor  is  the  Gaelic  for  the 
Stuart  family,  so  that  the  King's  witness  was  similarly 
named.  When  McQuiggin,  Plunket's  witness,  arrived  too 
late  he  was  offered  one  hundred  pounds  "  by  the  three 
O'Neills  and  a  Friar  with  a  hard  name "  to  accuse 
Ormonde,  whom  we  find  writing  to  Arran  (December 
6th,  168 1) :  "  Friar  John  Moyer  is  fallen  in  some  degree 
under  the  danger  of  the  law  for  advising  some  whom  he 
himself  has  accused  of  high  treason  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
God  be  praised  they  have  neither  sober  heads  nor  stout 
hearts  or  hands  to  command  !  The  McMoyers  saith 
tradition  changed  their  name  to  Maguire  that  no  priest 
might  bear  the  accursed  name." 

A  rare  tract  was  published  by  William  Hetherington 
in  1682  entitled  The  Irish  Evidence  convicted  by 
their  own  oaths  or  their  swearing  and  counter  swearing 
plainly  demonstrated,  Hetherington  attacked  those  Irish 
witnesses  who,  through  remorse  or  fear,  retracted  their 
evidence,  especially  David  FitzGerald,  who,  though 
he  came  to  discover  the  Popish  Plot,  "abused  the 
said  four  witnesses  or  some  of  them  and  asked  them  if 
they  came  to  hang  poor  Plunket,"  with  the  result  that 
"  they  began  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  this  man-catching 
Syren  and  forget  the  Popish  Plot  and  set  up  the  Irish 
Ha-loo-loo  against  Protestants  "  !  Information  showed 
that  FitzGerald  was  manfully  fighting  and  frightening 
the  Irish  witnesses,  applying  "Treats, Threats  and  Money  " 
to  turn  them  from  compassing  Plunket's  death.  This 
information  was  sworn  May  4th,  one  day  after  Plunket's 
Trial.  What  is  interesting  is  that  FitzGerald  was  using 
the  King's  name  to  save  Plunket,  "  and  further  the  said 
David  FitzGerald  told  them  that  he  would  make  His 
Majesty  not  to  give  any  of  the  evidence  that  was  in  the 
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City  of  London  any  money  at  all  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
Parliament  sate  at  Oxford  that  those  evidences  v^ould  be 
all  hanged  .  .  .  that  His  Majesty  had  told  him  the  said 
FitzGerald  that  w^ithin  one  v^eek  after  the  Parliament 
were  met  at  Oxford,  they  v^ould  be  dissolved  and  that 
then  everyone  of  the  evidence  might  go  home  about  their 
business."  This  is  the  only  clue  to  possible  action  to 
the  credit  of  King  Charles.  FitzGerald  v^as  successful 
in  breaking  up  the  unanimity  of  the  witnesses,  and  helping 
Murphy's  recantation,  which  should  have  sufficed  to 
acquit  Plunket.  Mary  Cox  swore  on  July  8th,  that 
"  the  night  before  Mr.  Plunket  was  tried  "  she  heard 
Bernard  Dennis  describe  "  a  crowd  of  people  and  enquir- 
ing what  was  the  reason  of  it  they  told  him  it  was  a  Sub- 
poena served  upon  Murphy  and  he  said  Murphy  had 
absconded  for  some  time  and  he  said  Murphy  did  say  he 
would  appear  the  next  day  according  to  the  Subpoena," 
with  what  result  the  trial  showed.  In  fact  it  was  a  run- 
ning fight  between  Plunket's  friends  and  enemies  to 
bribe  and  counter-bribe,  frighten  or  subpoena  the  wit- 
nesses. It  is  noticeable  that  whereas  Plunket's  servant 
was  faithful,  FitzGerald  bought  up  Hetherington's  man 
George.  Finally,  Hetherington  appealed  to  "  some  of  the 
Papers  of  that  Popish  Traitor  Bishop  Plunket  which  were 
delivered  to  the  King  and  Council."  What  papers  were 
these  ?  Either  they  were  valueless  to  the  prosecution 
or,  if  they  were  of  value,  did  the  King  suppress  them 
(for  they  are  not  mentioned  at  the  trial)  and  encourage 
FitzGerald  to  threaten  Hetherington  ?  What  was  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  during  Plunket's  imprisonment  the 
historian  will  probably  never  discover. 

The  guilt  for  Plunket's  execution  must  among  states- 
men be  shared  between  Ormonde,  Essex  and  Shaftesbury, 
whose  ''agent  and  stage-manager"  Hetherington  was. 
(Bagwell.)  Ormonde  acted  out  of  fear  and  self-protection, 
but  Shaftesbury's  influence  in  London  largely  brought 
about  the  crime.  "  The  judicial  murder  of  Plunket  must  be 
laid  at  his  door  "  (D.N.B,).  Dryden,  the  Catholic  Laureate, 
was  to  attack  him  bitterly  in  the  same  year  in  the  lines : 
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Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst. 

In  lines  as  perennial  as  bronze  he  described  how  : 

The  wished  occasion  of  the  plot  he  takes, 
Some  circumstances  finds  but  more  he  makes, 
By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears. 

When  Essex  asked  the  King  for  a  pardon  too  late  the 
King  cried,  "  His  blood  be  upon  your  head  and  not  upon 
mine ! "  The  royal  curse  was  not  unfulfilled,  for  Essex 
cut  his  throat  in  the  Tower  two  years  later.  The  King's 
own  deathbed  was  not  unaffected  by  the  Martyr's  prayer 
at  Tyburn  for  his  everlasting  fehcity.  What  an  amazing 
irony  that  the  King,  who  signed  unwillingly  the  sentence 
of  the  Martyr,  died  giving  the  homage  of  his  last  breath 
to  the  Faith  of  Ohver  Plunket. 

SHANE  LESLIE. 


II.— THE  BODY  OF  OLIVER  PLUNKET 

In  a  letter  of  about  June  20th,  1681,  Blessed  Ohver 
Plunket  writes  to  Dom  Maurus  Corker  : 

"  I  see  yd"  great  charity  that  you  are  desireous  to  be 
carefuU  of  my  unworthy  carcas  after  my  death  W^  being 
opus  misericordiae  in  high  degree  I  ought  not  to  deprive 
you  of  it  it's  reward  being  most  precious  Vidz  everlasting 
glory." 

On  the  morning  of  the  martyrdom,  just  before  he 
was  led  out  to  die,  he  wrote,  in  his  usual  firm,  bold 
hand: 

"  My  body  and  clothes  etc.  is  at  Mr.  Korkers  will 
and  pleasure  to  be  disposed  of 

the  first  July  8i  OHver  Plunkett." 

The  quartered  body  of  the  martyr  was  given  to  his 
friends  for  burial  and  it  was  spared  the  further  ignominy 
of  being  nailed  up  at  four  of  the  city  gates.  The  same 
favour  had  been  extended  to  the  five  Jesuit  fathers  who 
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had  suffered  for  the  pretended  plot,  two  years  previously, 
and  it  v^as  at  Blessed  Oliver's  own  request  that  he  was 
buried  beside  them  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Giles- 
in-the-Fields.  We  can  gather  some  details  of  this  burial 
from  the  following  document  which  is  kept  in  the  reli- 
quary containing  the  head  of  the  martyr : 

"  The  under  written  John  Ridley  Chirurgeon  and 
Elisabeth  Sheldon,  doe  heareby  testifye  and  declare ; 
That  in  this  chest  are  included  two  tinne  Boxes  wher- 
of  the  one  being  Round  containeth  the  Head,  And  the 
other  being  long  containeth  the  two  Hands  armes  *  from 
the  Fingers  End  to  the  Elbow  of  the  Blessed  Martyr 
Oliver  Plunkett  Arch-Bishop  of  Armach  who  was  hanged 
drawne  and  Quartered  at  Tyburne  on  the  first  Day  of 
July  An.  D""*  1681  for  the  holy  Catholick  Religion  under 
pretence  of  a  Plott  wrongfully  imposed  upon  him  an 
others  of  the  same  Religion.  The  said  Head  was  cutt 
off  from  the  Body  at  the  tyme  and  Place  of  execution  : 
And  on  the  same  Day  the  two  hands  armes  aforesaid 
were  disjointed  and  seperated  from  the  rest  of  the  said 
Body  by  mee  John  Ridley  in  the  presence  of  EHzabeth 
Sheldon  iinediately  before  the  Quarters  of  the  said 
Blessed  Body  were  putt  into  the  Coffin  in  order  to  their 
Intermerment  which  Head,  Hands,  and  armes  were 
reserved  by  us  out  of  the  Coffin  and  Placed  in  the  said 
two  Boxes  of  Tinne  included  in  this,  as  is  above 
specifyed  in  wittness  whereof  wee  have  heareunto  sett 
our  hands  and  scales  this  29*^  Day  of  May  Ann  :  D°*  1682 
John  Ridley  Elizabeth  Sheldon 
[Endorsed  on  the  back]  Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence 

Edward  Sheldon. 
Ralphe  Sheldon. 

Although  this  document  is  not  dated  until  eleven 
months  after  the  event  it  records,  the  care  with  which  it 
is  drawn  up  is  evident.     It  is  engrossed  on  parchment  and 

*  Hands  armes.  The  hand  arm  is  the  forearm.  The  expression  is  still 
used  in  Somerset. 
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folded  along  its  lower  edge  to  receive  the  inserted  slips 
bearing  the  seals  referred  to,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  work 
of  a  professional  lawyer.  There  is  no  hesitation,  at  this 
early  date,  about  anticipating  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  and  speaking  plainly  of  "the  Blessed  Martyr 
OHver  Plunkett."  We  can  gather  that  Mrs.  EHzabeth 
Sheldon,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Archbishop  all 
through  his  imprisonment,  saw  his  quartered  body  into 
its  coffin,  and  was  probably  present  at  its  interment.  It 
was  she  who  employed  the  surgeon  Ridley  to  preserve 
the  martyr's  head  and  arms  out  of  the  coffin,  perhaps 
thinking  that  there  would  never  be  any  chance  of  securing 
the  rest  of  the  body.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter*  written 
the  day  before  the  martyrdom  to  Father  Corker,  the 
Archbishop  writes,  ^*  Mr.  Marshall  [Dom  Cuthbert 
Marshall  or  Wall]  sent  me  a  shift  w^  now,  and  alsoe  to- 
morrow I  weare.  I  pray  you  to  restore  it  to  him  for 
the  gentlewoman  who  gave  it  did  desire  it  should  accom- 
pany me  to  the  place  of  execution."  This,  too,  was 
another  of  Mrs,  Sheldon's  preparations  for  that  final 
scene. 

The  exact  length  of  time  that  Blessed  Oliver's  body 
lay  in  its  first  grave  is  difficult  to  determine.  An  account 
is  thus  given  by  Weldon  in  his  Collections^  3.  manuscript 
work,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  at  Downside  :  "  .  .  .  This 
martyr's  body,  by  the  means  of  ours  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  grave,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  about  two  years  after  its 
burial,  .  .  .  Fr.  Bernard  Lov^ck,  .  .  .  chief  actor  in  so 
dangerous  an  adventure,  after  which  Fr.  Corker  found 
means  to  get  it  conveyed  to  Lambspring.  .  .  ."  On  the 
other  hand  Challoner  says :  "  Four  years  after,  his  body  was 
taken  up  and  found  entire,"  and  Wood  {Athen,  Oxon.) 
has  it  that  the  body  remained  here,  untill  the  Crop-eared 
Plot  broke  out.  This  was  in  1683,  which  would  make  the 
two  years  mentioned  above,  and  hence  Challoner  is 
probably  wrong.  Fr.  Maurus  Corker,  having  taken  the 
body  to  his  monastery  at  Lambspring,  in  Hildesheim, 
built  over  it  in  the  crypt,  a  tomb  where  it  rested  for  the 

♦  Original  at  Downside. 
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next  190  years.  In  1684  he  petitioned  the  Holy  See  for 
permission  to  keep  a  lamp  perpetually  burning  before  the 
shrine,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  his 
endeavour,  but  the  relics  of  the  martyr  v^ere  ever  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  community  and  the 
people  of  the  place.' 

In  1883,  the  then  Prior  of  Dov^nside,  now  Cardinal 
Gasquet,  accompanied  by  the  late  Dom  Gilbert  Dolan, 
went  to  Lambspring  with  a  view  of  once  more  resuming 
possession  of  the  martyr's  body.  The  monks  had  been 
expelled  from  Lambspring  Abbey  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment in  1803,  and  so  for  eighty  years  the  guardianship  of 
the  body  by  Benedictines  had  ceased,  and  hence  they 
were  anxious  to  take  it  up  again.  On  January  loth,  1883, 
the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  of  the 
Prussian  Government  having  first  been  obtained,  the 
grave  in  the  crypt  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Benedictines  and  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Ferdinand 
Stammel.  The  tomb  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  crypt, 
in  a  recess  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  by  the 
arch  of  a  window,  which  had  been  filled  in.  In  this 
opening,  on  the  old  window-ledge,  had  been  placed  a 
coffer  made  of  one  piece  of  red  sandstone,  and  covered 
with  a  slab  of  the  same,  merely  lying  on  it  and  not  cemented 
down.  The  whole  window  recess  had  been  walled  in, 
and  a  huge  stone,  vdth  the  inscription  and  date,  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  opening.  When  the  stone  coffer 
was  taken  out,  it  was  reverently  carried  to  the  sacristy 
and  the  lid  removed.  The  four  quarters  of  the  martyr, 
each  wrapped  separately  in  linen  clothes,  were  then 
exposed,  and  some  relics  being  removed  for  keeping  in  the 
church,  as  directed  by  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  the  coffer 
was  closed  down  again,  and  sealed  by  the  parish  priest. 
It  was  then  packed  in  a  wooden  case  and  forwarded  to 
London.  Through  the  kind  influence  of  the  late  Sir 
Stuart  Knill  the  box  was  passed  through  the  Custom 
House  unopened,  and  it  reached  Downside  on  January 
31st,  with  the  seals  unbroken.  A  small  relic*  was  given 
*  "  I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  12th  of  March,  1883,  a  small  portion  of 
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to  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  a  part  of  which  was  exposed  with 
lights  in  St.  Chad's  Cathedral,  Birmingham,  at  the  hour 
of  the  Martyr's  Beatification.  On  the  feast  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  March  I2th,  1883,  the  late  Bishop 
CHiford  opened  the  box  in  the  presence  of  the  community. 
At  his  direction  a  medical  examination  of  the  relics  was 
made  by  Dr.  Francis  Lee,  and  a  list  was  drawn  up  of  all 
that  the  coffer  contained.  The  relics  were  then  placed 
in  a  specially  made  chest,  which  was  afterwards  enclosed 
in  another  and  soldered  down.  This  chest  was  sealed 
by  the  bishop,  and  full  acta  were  drawn  up  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  translation,  which  he  signed. 

At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  Abbey  church,  a 
plain  stone  tomb  was  prepared,  and  within  it  for  the 
next  thirty-five  years  the  body  of  Blessed  Oliver  Plunket 
rested.  On  March  nth,  1919,  this  tomb  was  opened, 
and  the  body  taken  out.  The  Bishop  of  Clifton  examined 
the  seals  placed  by  his  predecessor  and  found  them  intact. 
He  then  resealed  the  case,  which  was  at  once  enclosed  in 
lead  and  soldered  down  so  that  it  may  last  indefinitely. 
On  Whit-Sunday  last,  the  day  of  the  Beatification  of  the 
Martyr,  the  leaden  chest  having  been  enclosed  in  a  massive 
one  made  of  oak,  the  body  was  raised  on  a  temporary 
shrine,  and  adorned  with  lights  and  hangings.  It  will 
remain  in  this  position  until  the  solemn  translation  to  its 
place  above,  and  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar,  takes  place 
in  the  autumn. 

Chief  of  the  other  relics  of  Blessed  Oliver  is  his  head. 
We  have  seen  above  that  it  was  not  buried  with  the  body, 
but  enclosed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sheldon  in  a  round  box 
of  tin.  Dom  Maurus  Corker  is  said  to  have  taken  it  to 
Rome  in  1685,  and  to  have  presented  it  to  Cardinal 
Howard.  On  the  Cardinal's  death  in  1694  it  was  kept  in 
the  English  Dominican  Convent  of  SS.  John  and  Paul, 
and  later  again,  in  the  Irish  College.  In  1 721,  it  was  given 
by  Dr.  Hugh  McMahon,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  into  the 

the  remains  of  Archbishop  Oliver  Plunkett,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  one  of 
the  left  ribs  slightly  marked  with  blood,  was  enclosed  In  a  glass  bottle 
and  sealed  with  my  episcopal  seal.    William  Clifford  Bishop  of  Clifton." 
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care  of  Mother  Catherine  Plunkett,  the  first  Prioress  of 
the  Dominican  nuns  at  Drogheda,  and  it  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  this  venerable  community.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  July  27th,  1874  :  "  Pro- 
bably you  have  learned  from  persons  v^ho  have  seen  the 
reHc,  v^hat  appearance  it  presents.  The  flesh  and  skin 
are  still  upon  the  face, — the  skin  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Part  of  the  left  cheek  and  a  little  of  the  upper  lip  are 
burnt  quite  black.  .  .  .  There  is  a  little  hair  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  there  is  the  mark  of  a  deep  cut  across 
the  top  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  split  the  skull." 
The  other  reHcs  of  the  martyr  were  the  two  forearms, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  buried  with  the  body. 
In  Weldon's  Collections^  a  MS.  before  referred  to,  occurs 
the  following :  "  The  English  Benedictine  nuns  in 
Lark  Fields  [Champ  de  FAlouette]  at  Paris  have  one  of  his 
arms,  which  I  saw  here  on  the  day  of  his  martyrdom, 
which  then  made  up  exactly  eleven  years  since  it  had 
happened.  It  was  all  whole  and  entire,  with  all  the  flesh 
on,  and  even  the  nails,  without  the  least  offensive  smell. 
.  .  .  The  arm  was  given  to  the  nuns  by  Fr.  Corker." 
This  relic  is  now  lost,  having  disappeared  during  the 
French  Revolution.  There  is,  at  present,  no  trace  of  the 
other  forearm  and  hand.  At  the  Franciscan  Convent 
at  Taunton,  is  kept  the  left  humerus — the  bone  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow.  This  was  given  to  the  community 
in  1857  by  Mrs.  Monnington,  of  Sarnesfield,  Hereford- 
shire, and  it  appears  to  have  a  fairly  continuous  authen- 
tication. 

Perhaps  of  few  relics  does  so  large  an  amount  of  docu- 
mentary history  exist,  as  that  concerning  the  body  of 
Blessed  Oliver  Plunket.  From  first  to  last,  everyone  who 
had  to  deal  with  the  relics  of  the  martyr  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  make  their  authenticity  sure  against  the 
time  of  his  Beatification,  which  has  been  expected  from 
the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

ETHELBERT  HORNE,  O.S.B. 
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FROM  what  Goa  is  now  it  is  hard  to  believe  what 
travellers  tell  us  of  her  past.  "  Great  and  full  of 
beautiful  churches,"  says  one  ;  "  Rome  in  India,"  says 
another;  "Well  does  she  look  from  a  distance  standing 
upon  seven  hills,  with  everywhere  colleges,  churches  and 
glorious  structures."  The  Palace  of  the  Viceroy  was  a 
glorious  edifice  ;  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  had  some 
two  hundred  rooms,  and  one  of  its  halls  was  such  that  no 
king's  palace  had  anything  so  fine.  The  large  church 
still  standing  of  the  Theatines,  which  served  as  the 
Viceroy's  chapel,  was  built  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  !  The  Convent  of  the  Franciscans  was  the 
handsomest  and  richest  in  the  world — like  one  entire 
mass  of  gold,  so  much  was  there  of  this  metal  on  its  altars 
and  huge  reredoses."  The  Bom  Jesus^  where  lies  the 
body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  is  another  huge  edifice,  the 
sacristy  of  Mrhich  for  dignity  and  spaciousness  would  make 
a  fine  church  for  many  a  parish  in  England.  The  Convent 
of  St.  Monica,  the  only  Religious  House  for  women  in 
Goa,  is  an  immense  building,  girt  around — both  outside 
and  inside  the  cloister — ^with  arched  buttresses,  each  one 
measuring  some  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  base  !  And  now 
if  we  have  any  breath  left  we  shall  probably  collapse,  for 
we  are  getting  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  By 
the  way,  nothing  of  it  now  remains,  but  we  know  all 
about  it,  for  it  had  a  magnificent  front,  ascended  by 
many  steps,  and  the  pillars  of  it  were  gilded.  "  He  who 
has  seen  Goa  need  not  go  to  Lisbon,"  said  the  old  proverb. 
And  no  wonder,  for  the  Dominican  church,  we  are  told, 
surpassed  the  Cathedral.  This  is  a  vast  edifice  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  with  a  nave  ajyard^wider^than  our 
St.  Paul's ;  the  rest  is  in  proportion,  and  those  propor- 
tions are  fine.  Nothing  could  be  plainer,  yet  so  grand. 
Like  most  of  the  stonework  here,  all  the  inside  is  of  rough 
laterite,  a  red  porous  pudding-stone,  too  rough  to  admit 
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of  any  but  the  simplest  mouldings ;  and  the  whole 
whitewashed  over.  Almost  the  only  ornament  in  this 
huge,  simple  Cathedral  is  the  big  reredos,  covered  over 
with  saints  and  gold.  Yet  you  feel  you  are  in  a  real 
Cathedral,  such  is  the  effect  of  size,  of  mere  thickness,  of 
strength  and  good  proportion.  More  than  this — good 
taste  in  ornament — we  must  not  look  for  in  Goa,  or  indeed 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies  elsewhere.  What  they  wanted 
here  was  not  refinement  of  ornament — but  plenty  of  it. 
Hence  those  ugly  little  Cupids,  and  scrolls  and  curls  by 
the  square  yard,  to  cover  over  the  big  reredoses  and  gates 
and  screens.  What  they  had  in  abundance  was  gold  and 
unskilled  labour  and  material,  and  vast  ideas,  and  these 
they  made  good  use  of.  What  they  had  not  in  taste  and 
workmanship  they  made  up  for  in  size.  And  all  honour  to 
them  for  it !  For  all  true  art,  I  believe,  consists  in  making 
good  use  of  what  you  have. 

To  travellers  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  Goa  was  a 
city  of  fabulous  wealth  :  "  If  the  Dutch  had  not  come," 
says  Tavernier,  "  there  would  scarcely  have  been  a  piece 
of  iron  in  the  houses,  for  all  would  have  been  in  gold  and 
silver."  "  These  Portuguese,"  he  says,  "  have  only  to 
make  two  or  three  voyages  to  Japan  and  the  Spice  Islands 
or  China  to  become  rich.  Private  soldiers,  as  well  as 
Governors  and  Captains,  amass  great  wealth  by  trade." 
Indeed,  in  Goa  the  Portuguese  soldier  acquired  a  new 
social  dignity.  To  the  native  Indians  the  Portuguese 
were  top  caste.  Every  "  homo  bianco  "  was  of  good 
birth.  And  the  Portuguese  soldier  played  his  part  well. 
Past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with  his  spoon,  he 
threw  his  good  manners,  we  are  told,  and  his  Christian 
modesty  into  the  sea.  Henceforth  he  was  a  Hidalgo,  a 
Hidalgo  at  least,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  this  class  of 
nobility  were  known.  He  gave  himself  a  title,  and  remem- 
bered to  address  his  comrades  as  Dom.  From  her  very 
beginning  pride  and  vanity  were  the  sin  of  Goa.  "  They 
live  with  a  splendid  outside,"  says  Fryer,  "  vaunting  in 
the  number  of  their  slaves.  Every  man  who  thinks 
himself  a  little  above  the  vulgar  sort  will  have  his  umbrello 
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carried  overTits  head,  another  servant  to  carry  his  cloak, 
and  another  to  hold  his  sword.  They  walk  bareheaded 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  removing  their  hats.  Jealous  of 
their  honour,  they  pardon  no  affront.  To  pass  by  a 
hidalgo  without  due  reverence  is  severely  chastised  .  .  . 
The  Canoreins  (Indian  Christians)  pay  great  respect  to  a 
white  man,  to  whom,  when  they  meet,  they  must  give 
way,  with  a  cringe  and  civil  salute,  for  fear  of  a  stochado 
(thrust  with  a  rapier)."  "  When  the  Portingals  go  in  the 
streets,"  says  the  old  English  version  of  Linschoten,  "  they 
step  very  slowly  forwards,  with  great  pride  and  vain- 
glorious majesty,  with  a  slave  that  carrieth  a  great  hat  or 
veil  over  their  heads  to  keep  the  sun  and  rain  from  them. 
Also  when  it  raineth  they  commonly  have  a  boy  that 
beareth  a  cloak  of  scarlet,  or  of  some  other  cloth,  after 
them,  to  cast  over  them  ;  and  if  it  be  before  noon,  he 
carrieth  a  cushion  for  his  master  to  kneel  on  when  he 
heareth  Mass,  and  their  rapier  is  most  commonly  carried 
after  them  by  a  boy,  that  it  may  not  trouble  them  as  they 
walk,  nor  hinder  their  gravities.  When  they  meet  in  the 
streets,  a  good  space  before  they  come  together,  they 
begin  with  a  great  Besolas  manos,  to  stoop  their  bodies 
almost  touching  the  ground,  and  to  thrust  forth  their  foot 
to  salute  each  other,  with  their  hats  in  their  hands."  Yet 
these  gentlemen  of  Goa  were  not  always  so  pleasant  to 
meet  with,  especially  when  several  got  together.  "  By 
night,"  we  are  told,  "  they  murder  and  rob,  and  make  no 
scruple  about  kilHng  a  man  for  money.  And  they  never 
make  their  assaults  singly,  man  upon  man,  but  most  often 
four  or  five  of  them  fall  upon  one  alone  and  slay  him, 
whether  it  be  night  or  day."  Yet  for  all  this  the  police 
arrangements,  our  travellers  tell  us,  were  excellent  ! 

No  hidalgo  could  follow  a  trade  or  calling  without 
disgrace,  nor  could  his  wife  occupy  herself  with  domestic 
affairs  without  loss  to  her  social  position.  The  family 
income  was  derived  largely  from  the  labour  of  slaves. 
For  no  Portuguese  could  do  "  vile  or  dishonourable  " 
work  ;  the  others  rather  would  maintain  him  at  their  own 
expense.    The    unmarried    soldiers    would    often    club 
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together  and  furnish  a  lodging  in  common.  "  These 
never  go  about  the  town  but  at  most  two  or  three 
together,"  says  Pyrard,  "  not  having  more  than  three  or 
four  silk  suits  to  serve  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  For  all 
that,  when  you  see  them  walk  through  the  town  you  would 
say  they  were  lords  with  an  income  of  10,000  livres,  such 
is  the  pride  and  bravoury  with  which  they  walk  through 
the  streets,  with  a  servant  carrying  a  big  sombrero  over 
their  head  and  their  slaves  behind.  But  when  they  get 
back  to  their  lodging  they  promptly  doff  their  silken 
garment  and  others  in  their  turn  put  them  on."  Thus 
soldiers  were  an  important  factor  in  the  society  of  Goa. 
But  there  were  distinctions  among  them.  The  Casados 
were  the  married,  Zoldados  the  single.  The  Casados 
wore  a  mantle,  and  were  considered  unwelcome  travelling 
companions  by  the  Zoldados  who  had  to  be  more  careful 
of  their  language  in  their  presence.  But  there  were  other 
distinctions.  Reinoes  were  the  new-comers  who  had 
arrived  by  the  last  fleet.  But  when  the  new  fleet  arrived 
the  following  year,  this  term  of  reproach  was  dropped, 
and  they  became  Portuguese  from  Portugal,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Portuguese  Castigo,  born  in  the  colony. 
It  was  a  grand  sight  this  arrival  of  the  fleet  once  a  year 
from  Portugal.  It  consisted,  our  countryman  Newberry 
tells  us,  of  four,  five,  or  six  big  ships,  and  was  saluted  by 
the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  Goa.  We  are  told  that  each 
carrack  carried  a  chaplain-priest  who  was  rated  to  say 
Mass  on  Sundays  and  hoHdays,  but  without  the  Conse- 
cration, for  that  was  never  allowed  at  sea. 

Of  the  many  institutions  at  Goa  one  of  the  finest  was 
the  Royal  Hospital,  excelling,  we  are  told,  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Rome  and  the  Infirmary  at  Malta.  There 
were  1,500  patients  in  Pyrard's  time,  all  Portuguese,  for 
there  was  another  hospital  for  the  Christian  Indians,  and 
still  another  for  women.  Into  this  hospital,  Linschoten 
tells  us,  500  patients  entered  every  year  who  never  came 
forth  alive.  Of  those  who  went  to  the  East,  he  says,  not 
one  perhaps  in  ten  returned  to  Portugal.  But  not  all 
died  in  the  hospital.     Many  doubtless  perished  in  the 
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wars,  and  many  made  their  home  in  Goa.  Of  those  who 
remained,  all  got  married  in  the  end,  and  went  into  trade. 
Some  remained  because  they  had  a  sufficiency  out  there, 
and  others  less  fortunate  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
wherewith  to  get  home. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  their  remaining,  our  concern 
here  is  with  those  who  did  remain,  for  from  them  descends 
the  present  Goanese  race,  not  only  in  Portuguese  territory, 
but  scattered  over  India  and  the  East.  Though  Christian 
and  Catholic,  they  have  kept  their  caste  distinctions  in 
the  matter  of  marriage.  After  the  Portuguese  from 
Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  Castigo  born  in  the  territory, 
comes,  in  the  social  scale,  the  Mestizo  born  of  Portuguese 
father  and  a  native  mother.  Of  these,  first  and  foremost 
comes  the  Brahmin,  sometime  descendant  of  the  gods ; 
then  the  Chartyas,  the  old  royal  and  military  caste,  then 
the  Sudras,  the  artisan  and  tradesman  caste,  and  finally 
the  outcaste,  and  slaves  from  Mozambique.  The  Jesuits 
in  their  day  received  only  Portuguese  into  the  Society. 
The  Oratorians  and  Theatines,  as  late  as  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  received  only  Brahmins.  The  Carmelites  of 
the  third  order  were  all  Chartyas ;  while  the  Secular 
Priesthood  only  was  open  to  the  native  Indian.  Now, 
however,  since  the  suppression  by  Portugal  of  the  Reli- 
gious Orders  in  1834,  there  are  none  but  the  Secular 
Clergy  left.  The  Archbishop  and  Viceroy  have  always 
been  Portuguese  from  Portugal. 

The  Gentios,  or  Gentiles,  were  the  natives  who  re- 
mained Hindu  in  race  and  religion.  These  were  much 
esteemed  as  physicians,  being  often  employed  by  the 
Viceroy  and  Archbishop  in  preference  to  the  Portuguese, 
and  even  allowed  the  use  of  the  parasol,  a  privilege  re- 
served to  the  aristocracy.  The  Canarians  were  the 
converted  Indians,  an  intelligent  and  able  people.  Their 
children,  Tavernier  tells  us,  learnt  more  in  the  schools  in 
six  months  than  the  Portuguese  did  in  a  year.  And  so 
they  were  kept  down  and  never  allowed  to  occupy  a  post 
of  importance.  If  a  Canarian  struck  a  Portuguese,  there 
was  no  pardon,  he  had  his  hand  struck  off.     "  These 
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Canarians,"  says  Hamilton,  "  retain  so  much  of  their 
heathenish  superstition  that  they  abstain  from  eating 
cows'  flesh,  out  of  the  veneration  paid  to  this  beast  by  the 
Gentios,  whose  offspring  they  are."  It  is  curious  how  this 
custom  still  obtains  among  Indian  Christians,  more  in  the 
shape  of  a  prejudice  than  anything  else.  Possibly  the 
Englishman's  prejudice  to  horseflesh  is  something  of  the 
same  kind. 

Of  other  nations,  there  were  Arabs  who  traded  with 
Mecca,  many  Armenians,  Venetians  and  other  Italians, 
Germans  and  Flemings ;  not  to  forget  the  New  Chris- 
tians or  Converted  Jews.  There  were  also  some  English 
traders,  at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  who  had 
unpleasant  experiences  in  Goa.  And  one  Englishman 
there  was  at  this  time  in  Goa  justly  famous.  This  was 
Thomas  Stephens,  the  Jesuit,  who  composed  the  first 
grammar  in  Portuguese  for  the  Konkanee,  the  language  of 
Goa  and  the  Konkan.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
visit  India.  And  his  letters  to  his  father  in  England  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  English  traders  to  our  Eastern 
Empire.  His  suavity  and  learning  are  much  extolled  by 
our  French  traveller,  Pyrard. 

In  the  days  of  her  glory  Goa  was  the  chief  calling-place 
of  commerce  between  East  and  West.  She  was  the 
greatest  mart  in  Asia,  says  Tavernier,  for  diamonds, 
sapphires  and  topazes ;  and  we  must  not  forget  the  pearls 
from  the  gulfs  of  Persia  and  Manar,  the  horses  from  Ormuz, 
the  pepper  from  Malabar,  the  spices  and  nutmegs  from 
the  Moluccas.  "  Formerly  all  the  Portuguese  were  rich, 
the  nobles  by  their  offices  in  government  and  other  posts, 
and  the  merchants  by  their  trade,  till  the  English  and 
Dutch  came  to  block  their  road.  Only  the  Viceroy  does 
not  trade — or,  if  he  does,  it  is  in  the  name  of  someone  else 
— but  he  has  enough  income  without  that."  One  of  the 
best  rewards  the  King  of  Portugal  had  in  his  power  to 
bestow  on  a  nobleman  was  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  Goa. 
And  indeed  "  few  monarchs  had  in  their  gift  such  posts 
as  had  this  Viceroy.  The  governorships  of  Mozambique, 
Malacca,  Ormuz,  Muscat  and  Ceylon  were  his  to  bestow  ; 
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besides  the  many  offices  in  Goa  and  other  towns  of  the 
Indies.  During  his  three  years  of  office  the  Governor  of 
Mozambique  carried  off  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
ecus  of  profit — and  sometimes  more."  With  all  this  some 
of  the  Governors  of  Goa — not  all  reached  the  dignity 
of  Viceroy — ^v^ere  fine  men.  There  was  Albuquerque, 
conqueror  of  Goa  twice  over,  of  Malacca  and  Ormuz. 
There  was  Vasco  de  Gama,  first  to  find  India  by  sea. 
There  was  Nunho  de  Cunha,  conqueror  of  Bagaim, 
Daman  and  Diu.  He  it  was  who  cried  out  "  Humiliate 
capita  vestra  Deo^"^  when  a  soldier  standing  by  had  his 
head  struck  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  There  was  the  great 
John  de  Castro  who  died  in  the  arms  of  St.  Francis, 
and  who  by  the  pawn  of  three  hairs  from  his  moustache 
raised  money  for  his  war  with  Guzerat.  Then  there  was 
Constantine  of  Braganza  who  had  a  supposed  tooth  of 
Buddha  thrown  into  the  sea,  rather  than  accept  300,000 
cruzados  for  it  from  the  Rajah  of  Pegue. 

The  court  of  the  Viceroy,  Pyrard  tells  us,  was  Hke  that 
of  the  King,  of  Spain  himself.  For  in  Pyrard's  time 
Portugal  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  was  a 
grand  sight  when  the  equipage  of  the  Viceroy  passed 
through  the  city.  The  drums  were  beaten  the  day  before 
through  the  streets  that  the  noblesse  might  be  advertised 
to  assemble  on  horseback  outside  the  palace  at  early 
dawn.  Here  they  remained,  all  in  their  best  array,  till 
the  Viceroy  came  forth.  On  the  feast  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul — a  great  feast,  as  it  well  might  be,  in  Christian 
Goa — accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  hundred  gentlemen,  all  on  richly  caparisoned 
horses,  the  Viceroy  proceeds  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  the 
principal  church  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  attends  Mass,  and 
afterwards  dines  with  the  Fathers.  The  next  personage 
in  Goa  after  the  Viceroy  was  the  Archbishop.  In  those 
days,  when  the  respective  rights  of  Church  and  State 
were  not  so  clearly  defined  as  they  are  now,  the  Viceroy 
had  much  to  say  in  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop in  his  turn  had  something  to  say  in  those  of  the 
State.     It  was  he  who,  according  to  custom,  carried  on 
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the  government  conjointly  with  two  others  named  in 
sealed  envelopes  from  Lisbon,  when  the  Viceroy  died 
during  his  three  years'  term  of  office.  His  going  forth 
into  the  city,  however,  was  more  modest  than  that  of  the 
Viceroy.  He  was  carried  in  palanquin,  accompanied  by 
other  prelates  each  in  palanquin,  the  whole  company 
being  escorted  by  many  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
followed  by  numbers  of  pages  and  armed  retainers  on 
foot. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  parade  of  pride  in  the 
streets  of  Goa.  It  was  the  going  to  church,  however, 
that  offered  the  best  occasion  for  display.  "  All  Chris- 
tians," says  Pyrard,  "Portuguese,  Mestices,  and  rich 
Indians,  go  with  great  pomp  to  church,  followed  by 
their  servants,  pages,  and  armed  retainers.  They  are 
borne  in  their  palanquins  with  their  horses  led  after  them, 
while  their  pages  carry  sombreros^  chairs  or  embroidered 
stools,  and  velvet  cushions  when  they  are  people  of  quality. 
All  wear  their  swords ;  and  behind  march  their  servants 
and  slaves,  whereof  the  richest  have  twenty  or  twenty-five. 
They  always  carry  great  beads  in  their  hand,  and  a  cushion 
is  carried  for  them  to  kneel  on.  A  servant  carries  holy- 
water  in  his  hand — always  a  man  or  a  boy,  for  neither 
women  nor  girls  may  approach  or  touch  the  holy-water 
vessel."  So  far  the  gentlemen — let  us  see  how  the  ladies 
went  to  church  :  "  The  rich  ladies  of  quality  go  seldom 
to  church,  save  on  the  great  feast-days,  and  then  superbly 
attired  in  the  Portuguese  mode.  The  gowns  for  the  most 
part  are  of  gold,  silk  and  silver  brocade,  enriched  with 
pearls,  gems  and  jewels  at  the  head,  arms,  hands  and  waist. 
The  gown  and  veil  of  girls  are  of  all  colours,  while  those  of 
married  women  are  black.  Most  often  these  ladies  enter 
the  church  in  their  palanquins.  One  maid  servant  or 
slave  carries  an  alcatif  (a  rich  carpet),  another  two  costly 
cushions,  others  a  finely  gilt  chair  of  China  wood,  a  velvet 
bag  with  book,  handkerchief,  and  other  things  inside,  a 
fine  mat  to  put  over  the  carpet,  and  a  fan,  and  other 
requisites.  On  getting  down  from  the  palanquin  a  page 
holds  their  hand,  for  they  cannot  walk  alone,  owing  to  the 
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height  of  their  chapins,*  often  half  a  foot  off  the  ground. 
A  man  carries  holy-water  of  which  she  partakes  ;  then 
she  proceeds  to  her  place,  forty  or  fifty  paces  off,  taking  at 
least  a  good  quarter-of-an-hour  to  get  there,  so  gravely  and 
deliberately  does  she  step.  In  her  hand  she  carries  beads 
of  gold,  pearl  or  other  precious  stones.  Her  children  she 
makes  walk  in  front  of  her,  while  behind  follow  the  female 
servants  and  slaves — sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them, 
richly  attired  in  silk  of  all  colours,  with  a  large  veil  and 
manta  over  them,  but  these  are  not  habited  in  Portuguese 
fashion."  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  rash  judgment  if 
we  suspect  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  pride  of  life  at  this 
time  among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Goa.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  good  Christians  who  went  to  church  with 
becoming  modesty.  But  these  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  our  travellers.  And  even  among  the  proud  dames 
and  hidalgos  of  Goa,  when  once  inside  the  church  and 
settled  in  their  place,  there  was  doubtless  some  display 
of  piety.  For  at  the  Elevation,  we  are  told,  everyone 
raises  his  hand  as  though  to  point  to  the  Host,  and  cries 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  '^Deos  de  Misericordia,^^  and  strikes 
his  breast. 

But  the  wealth  and  pride  of  Goa  did  not  last  long. 
The  grass  hath  withered  and  the  flower  fallen  because  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  blown  upon  it.  Her  rise  was  rapid, 
but  the  greater  part  of  her  short  history  is  the  history  of 
her  fall.  The  site  of  the  city  had  been  badly  chosen, 
being  too  much  shut  in  with  hills  to  be  healthy.  As 
early  as  in  I570,t  a  pestilence,  caused  by  the  dead  carcass 
of  an  elephant  polluting  the  waters  of  a  lake,  had  swept 
away  large  numbers  of  her  inhabitants.  Again  in  1635  a 
pestilence  breaks  out  and  rages  for  several  years.  Changes 
in  the  river  rendered  the  city  still  more  unhealthy, 
making  navigation  dangerous  even  for  the  small  craft  of 
that  day.  Other  causes,  more  remote  but  equally  inevi- 
table, were  preparing  the  ruin  of  Goa.     Portugal  was  far 

♦  Chapins  were  the  high  cork  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  fashionable 
women  of  this  time  in  Spain. 

tThe  city  had  been  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  15 10. 
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too  small  a  country  to  retain  for  many  years  that  long  line 
of  her  conquests  in  the  East.  Mozambique,  Ormuz,  the 
west  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Malacca,  involving 
a  territory  of  some  4,000  square  leagues — not  to  speak  of 
the  immense  country  of  Brazil  in  the  West, — all  this  was 
far  too  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  for  that 
brave  little  country  to  digest  ;  and  3,000  recruits  a  year 
from  that  small  corner  of  Europe  was  more  than  her 
population  could  supply.  ''  Comrade s,^^  said  the  Viceroy 
Ataida,  "  /  mean  to  preserve  all^  and  so  long  as  I  live  the 
enemy  shall  not  gain  one  inch  of  ground."  Yet  the  folly 
of  retaining  these  territorial  conquests  had  long  been 
evident  in  Portugal ;  and  Ataida  himself  had  gone  out 
from  Europe  with  a  policy  of  concentration  on  a  dimin- 
ished line  of  forts.  But  wisdom  in  counsel  did  not  pre- 
vail, and  Portugal,  unable  to  save  herself,  for  sixty  years 
fell  under  the  power  of  Spain. 

And  so  the  clouds  gather.  In  1603  the  Dutch  blockade 
Goa.  In  1622  Ormuz  falls  to  the  English.  Formosa, 
Malacca,  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  one  by  one  are  seized  by 
the  Dutch,  their  fleets  are  captured,  and  their  commerce 
driven  from  the  seas.  Then  follows  for  Goa  her  period 
of  poverty  and  shame.  Tavernier  in  1648  remarks  on  the 
indigence  fallen  upon  the  city  since  his  first  visit  a  few 
years  before.  Mysterious  ladies  have  themselves  carried 
in  their  palanquins  to  the  doors  of  his  lodging,  to  beg  a 
portion  of  his  evening  meal.  In  1674  the  Mahrattas 
threaten  the  city  by  land  ;  and,  ten  years  later,  Servagee 
' — ^he  ought  to  have  been  dead,  it  seems,  at  this  time — but 
no  matter,  the  story  goes  that  he  raised  against  the  town 
some  batteries  which  would  have  annoyed  it  very  much 
had  not  a  Portuguese  lady,  named  Donna  Maria,  in  a 
sally  got  into  their  redoubts  and  cut  the  enemy  to  pieces  ; 
which  so  struck  the  Mahrattas  with  terror  that  they 
quitted  their  posts  and  fled.  This  lady,  says  Hamilton, 
had  come  to  India  in  man's  attire  in  quest  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  promised  her  marriage.  Having  found  him  she 
challenged  him  at  sword  and  pistol ;  but  he,  choosing 
rather  to  settle  the  quarrel  amicably,  all  ended  peacefully 
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in  marriage.  That  they  lived  happily  ever  afterwards 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  At  all  events  in  1705  Donna 
Maria  was  still  drawing  her  pay  as  Captain. 

One  after  the  other  misfortunes  fall  upon  the  city.  In 
1739  the  Mahrattas  overrun  her  territory.  During  the 
Eighteenth  Century  she  costs  Portugal  a  large  sum  annu- 
ally, besides  2,000  European  soldiers  to  defend  her  from 
her  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas.  But  from  1790,  when  the 
Iberian  peninsula  is  overrun  by  the  French,  Lisbon  has 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  herself  ;  and  from  the  end  of 
the  century  till  181 5  she  is  under  the  protection  of  a 
British  garrison.  As  far  back  as  1759,  after  a  century  of 
foolish  expenditure,  and  every  attempt  to  repeople  it  had 
failed,  the  ruin  of  the  city  was  complete.  Malaria, 
plague,  cholera,  and  Mahrattas  had  done  their  worst, 
and  now  came  the  last  of  her  misfortunes — the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  remainder  of  the  population  draws 
together  at  Pangim,  some  few  miles  westward  along  the 
river,  and  thither  the  Viceroy  removes  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Seventy  years  later,  the  Superior  of  the  Augus- 
tinians  wrote  :  ''  II  ne  teste  de  cette  ville  que  le  5 acre  ;  le 
profane  en  est  entirhnent  hanniP  From  a  population  of 
200,000  nothing  now  remains  of  Goa  but  a  few  large 
churches,  a  few  priests  and  caretakers,  some  coffee  booths 
for  the  pilgrims,  and  palm  groves  rustling  in  the  wind. 

"  Castigavit  te  Dominus  in  operibus  manuum  tuarum" 
Yes!  Goa  has  been  punished;  her  people  are  scattered, 
and  only  the  sacred  part  of  the  city  remains.  That  her 
wickedness  deserved  it  we  do  not  doubt.  But  let  the  great 
city  without  stain  among  us  cast  the  first  stone.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Goa's  foundation  and  growth  were  abnormal. 
The  soldier,  as  we  know  in  the  India  of  to-day,  is  not  an 
ideal  element  in  a  population  for  the  planting  and  spreading 
of  a  Christian  state  ;  and  material  well-being  propagated 
by  a  conquering  warrior-state  is  not  the  best  soil  for  a 
new  Church.  And  let  us  get  what  comfort  we  can  in 
knowing  that  travellers  in  search  of  gain  and  adventure 
are  not  the  vdtnesses  we  should  choose  to  tell  us  of  the 
morals  of  a  people.     Wickedness  and  crime  cannot  be  hid  ; 
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but  the  quiet  virtiies  of  home  hfe  do  not  come  within  a 
traveller's  range  of  observation.  Nor  has  history  any 
place  here  to  gauge  the  morahty  of  a  people.  History 
takes  note  of  the  exceptional,  v^hether  good  or  bad.  It 
may  tell  us  of  the  crimes  and  venality  of  Portuguese 
officers  in  the  East,  and  the  v^onders  that  accompanied  the 
travels  of  a  great  saint.  But  w^hat  is  merely  right  and 
normal  is  beyond  its  sphere.  This  passes  unnoticed 
because  it  is  v^hat  it  should  be.  Moreover,  what  is  good 
proclaims  and  emphasizes  what  is  bad.  Where  is  no  law 
there  is  no  crime.  There  are  few  scandals  among  the 
savages ;  and  animals  have  no  crimes.  The  higher  the 
norm  of  conduct  the  more  startling  is  the  aberration  when 
it  occurs.  Why  is  their  Catholicity  so  often  a  reproach  to 
a  people  ?  Because  they  know  what  is  good  and  right, 
and  something  better  is  expected  of  them.  What  is 
normal  among  pagans  is  a  scandal  in  a  Catholic  city.  It 
is  the  intensity  of  light  that  makes  the  blackness  of  the 
shadows.  For  we  all  feel  the  incongruity  of  wickedness 
in  close  proximity  to  what  is  sacred  and  divine.  So  was 
it  in  Goa.  It  was  the  lofty  ideal  of  a  Christian  State  that 
showed  up  the  crimes  of  her  officers.  It  was  the  number 
of  her  churches  and  priests  and  monasteries  that  emphasized 
the  transgressions  of  her  people.  And  if  in  the  dwellers 
of  the  monastery  and  the  sanctuary  there  was  cause  for 
reproach,  it  is  the  loftiness  of  their  state  that  makes  a 
tragedy  of  their  fall.  In  Goa  the  circumstances  were 
pecuHar.  Christian  Portugal  had  set  before  her  a  noble 
ideal,  the  spreading  of  the  Portuguese  realm  and  trade 
together  with  the  realm  of  Christ.  The  Church  had 
gone  out  to  the  East  hand  in  hand  with  the  State.  And  if 
the  Archbishop,  as  we  have  seen,  had  somewhat  to  say  in 
affairs  of  State  the  Viceroy  had  still  more  to  say  and  do  in 
those  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  long  way  in  those  days 
from  Goa  to  Rome,  and  the  civil  Governor  was  on  the 
spot. 

But  with  all  her  wealth  and  wickedness  there  is  another 
side  to  Goa.  As  you  stand  to-day  in  the  vast  empty 
nave   of  her  Cathedral,  with  one   solitary  half-clothed 
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Indian  kneeling  on  the  bare  stone  flags,  you  look  up  at 
those  big  plain  piers  and  vaults  ;  and  you  wonder  at  the 
zeal  and  ambition,  and — dare  we  say  it  ? — the  piety  and 
faith,  of  these  Portuguese  adventurers,  discovering  the 
ancient  East  across  the  seas  ;  conquering  twice  over  in 
one  year  this  large  foothold  of  Indian  territory  for  their 
Eastern  Empire  ;  and  then  settling  down  in  all  serenity 
to  build  a  new  Portugal  in  the  mysterious  East.  And 
you  become  conscious  that  there  is  something  more  than 
Portugal  here.  What  you  see  here  is  the  Church,  the 
Catholic  Church,  planted  boldly  in  Pagan  India.  Even 
now  in  the  midst  of  this  desert  you  see  a  goodly  number  of 
priests  and  canons  in  the  huge  choir,  the  Divine  Office 
is  worthily  gone  through  every  day,  the  old  bells  still  ring, 
and  the  organ,  too,  rolls  and  rumbles  and  squeaks  as  we 
have  often  heard  it  rumble  and  squeak  in  the  old-world 
cities  of  Italy.  Yes,  and  here  comes  the  priest  with 
assistants,  in  cloth  of  gold  all  faded  and  worn,  and  the 
Sacrifice  is  made  decorously  in  the  midst  of  these  bare 
walls  and  benchless  pavement.  The  little  dark-faced 
acolyte  in  the  choir,  with  his  black  legs  showing  beneath 
the  red  soutane,  tells  us  of  India  clothed  with  the  garment 
of  Christian  Rome.  "  Though  black,  I  am  beautiful," 
she  says,  "  because  the  hot  sun  of  a  Pagan  land  has  coloured 
me,  but  I  am  beautiful  in  my  CathoHc  soul." 

Yes ;  Goa  is  something  more  than  Portuguese.  She 
is  the  door  of  Catholicity  in  these  latter  days  to  the  Pagan 
East.  The  Seminary  of  Santa  ¥6,  founded  here  for  the 
education  of  Christian  India,  was  handed  over  to  St. 
Francis  and  his  companions  of  the  Society,  changing  its 
name  thereupon  to  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  the  College 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  "  Paulistas  "  the 
Jesuits  of  Goa  have  ever  since  been  called.  This  college 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  Apostolate,  the  rising 
sun  to  enhghten  those  that  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  Hither,  each  Feast  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  a  long  line  of  Indians,  bearing  palm-branches 
in  their  hands,  was  seen  wending  its  way  to  the  church 
for  baptism.     It  was  here  that  some  3,000  Indian  and 
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Portuguese  students  learnt  their  faith.  From  here,  on 
leaving  class,  the  younger  children  would  parade  the  streets 
to  attract  the  Pagans  to  the  faith,  chanting  their  creed  and 
orisons  as  they  went. 

Yes !  With  all  her  riches  and  her  crimes,  Goa  has  another 
side  to  her  history.  She  is  the  door  by  which  Catholic 
Christianity  in  these  latter  times  has  entered  into  and 
seated  herself  down  in  India  and  the  Pagan  East.  Even 
now  there  are  over  a  hundred  priests  of  the  Patriarchal 
Metropolis  of  Goa  labouring  in  various  parts  of  British 
India.  Every  lover  of  Christian  Chivalry  admires  the 
spirit  of  the  Crusades.  But  the  ambition  of  Portugal 
at  its  best  was  something  more  than  the  rescue  of  an 
empty  tomb.  It  was  to  propagate  the  living  mystic 
Body  of  Christ  throughout  the  East.  Doubtless  she  had 
other  motives  too  ;  adventure,  trade,  and  empire.  None 
the  less  that  ambition  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  a  real  one,  and  she  actually  did  to  a  large  extent 
effect  what  she  undertook  to  do.  She  came  for  neophites 
for  baptism — and  spices  too  ;  she  got  both.  If  her 
proselytism  spoilt  her  trade,  and  her  greed  and  cruelty 
mocked  her  apostolate,  there  was  much  of  success  in 
both.  It  was  a  grand  effort  and  a  great  ideal ;  but,  like 
all  great  efforts  in  this  world,  as  the  world  to-day  wit- 
nesses, marred  by  many  blemishes. 

Yes,  there  is  another  and  a  sacred  side  to  Goa  ;  and, 
whatever  she  may  have  been  in  the  past,we  can  say  now 
that  her  sacred  character  has  prevailed  over  her  default. 
"  CoMpleta  est  malitia  eius^  dimissa  est  iniquitas  illius.^^ 
Goa  is  now  the  sacred  city  of  the  Saint — Francis  Xavier. 
The  Sanctuary  remains,  and  the  body  of  the  Saint.  Goa 
is  now  the  Holy  City,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  pilgrims 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Nothing  now  remains  un- 
worthy of  the  treasure  of  her  sanctuary  to  pollute  the 
holiness  of  the  place.  "  The  uncircumcised  and  the 
unclean  shall  no  more  pass  through  her."  Perhaps  there 
is  not  another  city  in  the  world  of  which  we  can  say  that 
all  the  secular  and  profane  has  been  banished,  and  only 
the  Church  and  her  Sanctuary  remain.     No  one  goes  any 
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more  to  Goa  for  trade  or  pleasure,  but  only  pilgrims  to 
the  Tomb  of  a  Saint.  A  great  picture  we  place  in  a  simple 
frame,  for  no  richness  of  ornament  can  be  worthy  of  it. 
And  thus  has  Divine  Providence  designed  the  tomb  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  Perhaps  he  lies  in  a  desert  place 
because  no  city's  populace  could  be  worthy  of  him. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  O.S.B. 
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I.— HIS  POETRY 

MR.  BRIDGES  is  a  poet  of  exquisite  and  usually 
right  sensibility,  unjust  almost  only  to  Catholics. 
He  laughs  at  us — some  of  us — for  preferring  the  least 
original  of  Father  Gerard  Hopkins'  poems,  which  he 
excludes  from  his  collection.  The  present  writer  is  in  a 
position  to  recognize  the  justice  of  Mr.  Bridges'  criticism, 
while  still  resenting  the  haughty  urbanity  with  which  he 
assures  Catholics  that  we  should  not  feel  at  home  at  this 
new  feast  he  has  spread.  But  when  he  deprecates  the 
"  exaggerated  Marianism  "  of  some  of  the  poems  he  now 
prints  (and  by  implication,  the  "  exaggerated  Marian- 
ism "  of  Catholic  dogma)  it  is  not  our  self-love  which  is 
hurt.  We  can  but  wonder  how  so  fine  a  mind  can  see 
in  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  the  patroness  of  a  fad,  she  the 
Destroyer  of  Heresies.  Doubtless  we  have  a  Mariology 
which  is  concerned  to  expound  the  ascriptions  of  praise 
of  her  in  our  Litanies,  and  assuredly  this  has  a  validity  for 
us  which  many  Christologies  and  Psychologies  have  not. 
It  leaves  her  what  it  finds  her,  the  girl  and  woman  of 
Nazareth,  no  Beatrice  of  the  allegorizers,  but  a  mortal 
woman,  now  immortal,  risen  in  Christ  from  the  dead, 
assumed  into  Heaven  ;  and  in  her,  from  her  immaculate 
conception,  all  the  ascriptions  of  the  litanies  were  implicit. 
Mr.  Bridges'  censure  (and  to  Catholic  ears  the  oddity  of 
his  epithet)  is  precisely  as  though  he  should  complain  of 
the  "  exaggerated  Beatricity  of  the  Divina  Commedia.^^ 
We  wonder  with  what  confidence  he  who  has  slighted 
Our  Lady  can  praise  his  own.  Mr.  Bridges'  own  poem 
to  Our  Lady  should  have  for  its  motto  :  "  Whom  ye  have 
so  intelligently  worshipped.  Her  deny  I  unto  you  ? " 
All  this  might  be  a  false  start  in  writing  of  the  poetry 

*  Poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.     Edited  with  Notes  by  Robert 
Bridges,  Poet  Laureate.    (Humphrey  Milford.) 
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of  Gerard  Hopkins,  were  it  not  that  it  easily  leads  to  yet 
another  Catholic  divergence  from  this  Protestant  editor. 
Necessarily  he  is  alive  to  the  human  import  of  these 
poems  (if  you  tickle  them,  they  laugh  ;  if  you  prick  them, 
they  bleed),  but  except  in  his  own  beautiful  prefatory 
sonnet,  he  prefers  to  speak  of  their  author  almost  solely 
as  a  prosodist,  we  (the  murder  is  out  !)  as  a  priest.  Nor 
yet  so  much  a  priest,  as  a  pastor,  pastor  in  farochia^  who 
lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

The  prosody  is  as  difficult  as  Mr.  Bridges'  own  in  his 
later  and  least  welcome  development.  The  difficulty  of 
Browning's  or  Meredith's  syntax  is  as  nothing  to  the 
difficulty  here  from  impermissible  omissions  and  the 
clumsiest  of  inversions.  The  diction  is  as  rough-hewn  as 
Mr.  Hardy's  :  the  Oxford  Dictionary  would  not  have  been 
large  enough  for  Hopkins,  but  he  must  call  in  the  English 
Dialect  Dictionary  to  his  aid.  It  is  with  malicious  en- 
joyment that  we  note  a  Browningism  in  di  protege  of  Mr. 
Bridges,  whose  appreciation  of  Browning  (we  think  Miss 
Mary  Coleridge  has  told  us)  is  confined  to  two  lines. 
Gerard  Hopkins,  hesitating  for,  making  shots  at,  the  right 
word,  the  fitting  phrase,  as  every  poet  must,  does  not  wait 
for  them,  but  sets  down  his  hesitations,  his  pot-shots,  as 
Browning  may  do  legitimately  enough  for  his  dramatis  per- 
sonae.  But  when  Hopkins,  in  a  great  religious  lyric,  writes 
as  follows,  we  may  enjoy  it,  yet  find  it  hard  to  justify  : 
But  how  shall  I  .  .  .  make  me  room  there  : 
Reach  me  a  .  .  .  Fancy,  come  faster  — 
Strike  you  the  sight  of  it  ?  look  at  it  loom  there, 
Thing  that  she  .  .  .  there  then!   the  Master. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  if  another  stanza  from  this  same 
poem  reminds  us  also  of  Browning,  it  is  chiefly  of  the  ardour 
of  Prospice,  and  of  the  divine  close  of  Abt  Fogler,  not  of 
the   queerness   of  Master  Hughes  : 
The  frown  of  his  face 
Before  me,  the  hurtle  of  hell 
Behind,  where,  where  was  a,  where  was  a  place  ? 
I  whirled  out  wings  that  spell 
And  fled  with  a  fling  of  the  heart  to  the  heart  of  the  Host. 
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My  heart,  but  you  were  dove-winged,  I  can  tell, 
Carrier-witted,  I  am  bold  to  boast, 
To  flash  from  the  flame  to  the  flame  then,  tower  from  the  grace 
to  the  grace. 

For  the  extenuation  of  Gerard  Hopkins'  too-learned 
perversities  and  self-indulged  whims,  I  refer  my  reader  to 
Mr.  Bridges'  editorial  notes,  and  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
that  "  fatherliness,"  that  humanity,  in  Father  Hopkins 
which  we  are  sure  Mr.  Bridges  must  see  as  some  set-off  to 
his  friend's  Romanism,  and  which  is  for  us  the  very  essence 
of  his  sacerdotal  character  :  we  have  not  here  a  priest 
who  cannot  be  touched  by  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  feeling  for  children  ;  there 
are  more  than  two  or  three  poems  evincing  the  same 
tenderness,  which  yearns  for  the  consecration  of  their 
innocence.  One  little  boy  is  exquisitely  docile  :  and 
Father  Hopkins  is  anxious  that  his  docility  should  be 
perfected.  Another  boy  is  pathetically  proud  of  his 
younger  brother,  and  Father  Hopkins  is  touched  by  this 
"  radiance  of  Eden  unquenched  by  the  Fall  "  (to  use 
Patmore's  words).  He  gives  Holy  Communion  to  a 
bugler  boy,  he  administers  Extreme  Unction  to  a  farrier, 
and  it  means  as  much  to  him  as  to  them,  their  emotion  is 
his,  and  is  recollected  in  verse.  His  "  passion  for  souls  " 
is  the  motive  of  many  another  poem.  He  notes  a  candle 
burning  behind  some  window  he  passes,  he  watches  a 
lantern  moving  through  the  dark,  he  remembers  the 
hospitable  cottages  of  Wales,  in  each  case  to  yearn  that  the 
human  actor  may  be  worthy  of  the  homely  or  mysteri- 
ous or  lovely  scene.  In  The  Candle  Indoors  (and  in 
another,  unfinished,  sonnet)  he  presses  the  point  of  his 
meditations  home  to  his  own  bosom  as  who  should  say  : 
"  A  passion  for  souls  ?  What  then  of  your  own  ?  "  It 
is  with  something  of  this  same  pastoral  character  that  he 
envisages  The  Loss  of  the  "  Eurydice  "  (a  poem  that  offers 
a  curious  parallel  to  Cowper's  Loss  of  the  "  Royal  George^"* 
in  that  both  seem  intent  to  reproduce  all  the  newspaper 
facts).  There  is  pastoral  responsibility  here,  but  trans- 
ferred to  God  : 
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The  Eurydice — it  concerned  thee,  0  Lord  : 
Three  hundred  souls,  O  alas !   on  board. 
Some  asleep  unawakened,  all  unwarned,  eleven  fathoms  deep, 
Where  she  foundered! 

His  own  priesthood  makes  prayer  for  them.  And  so 
similarly  with  his  longest  and  most  ambitious  poem, 
The  Wreck  of  the  "  Deutschland,''  1875;  for  though  the 
compelHng  occasion  of  this  poem  might  seem  to  be  the 
presence  in  the  wreck  of  five  German  nuns  expelled  from 
Germany,  yet  the  first  part  of  the  poem  is  (without  any 
explicit  reference  to  the  shipwreck)  a  long,  impassioned, 
and  beautiful  (though  difiicult)  apostrophe  to  God,  as 
the  constrainer  of  men's  wills,  who  has  contrived  this 
wreck  for  His  own  purpose  as  surely  as  Prospero  contrived 
his.  In  the  second  part,  where  the  wreck  is  narrated, 
one  of  the  nuns  (the  Miranda  of  this  tempest,  and  of  the 
poet's  love  and  wonder)  becomes  the  interpreter  and  the 
mediatress  of  this  purpose  to  the  shipwrecked  crew  and 
passengers.     The  subject  is  still  the  salvation  of  souls. 

"  He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name  "  :  in  The  Loss  of 
the  '^ Eurydice ^^  it  is  "Marcus  Hare,  high  her  captain," 
"  Sydney  Fletcher,  Bristol-bred";  in  other  poems,  Felix 
Randal,  the  farrier  ;  the  "  boy-bugler,  born,  he  tells  me, 
of  Irish  mother  to  an  English  sire  "  (how  obviously  a 
jotting  from  the  notebook  of  a  parish-priest !) ;  the  brothers 
Henry  and  John  ;  the  young  child,  Margaret  ("  grieving 
over  Goldengrove  unleaving ")  ;  Tom  and  Dick,  the 
navvies ;  Harry,  the  ploughman.  Even  if  these  last 
are  but  the  generic  "  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,"  they  yet 
bear  witness  to  Father  Hopkins'  need  to  individualize  his 
flock.  Of  great  significance  is  the  following  confession. 
Passing  "  the  candle  indoors  "  : 

By  that  window,  what  task  what  fingers  ply, 
I  plod  wondering,  a-wanting,  just  for  lack 
Of  answer,  the  eagerer  a-wanting  Jessy  or  Jack, 
There  God  to  aggrandise,  God  to  glorify. 

You  have  there,  and  throughout  these  poems,  a  double 
passion,  the  human  affection  for  each  Jessy  and  Jack,  and 
the  "passion  for  souls":  that  they  should  glorify  God. 
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The  theme  is  varied  and  developed  in  poems  which  express 
his  love  of,  yet  unsatisfaction  with,  beauty,  and  his 
imperious  necessity  of  connecting  it  with  God  ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  strength  of  manhood — a  frequent  theme, 
coinciding  with  Whitman.  Of  one  such  poem,  "  a 
direct  picture  of  a  ploughman,  without  afterthought" — 
almost  uniquely  so  in  him — he  writes  :  "  Let  me  know  if 
there  is  anything  like  it  in  Walt  Whitman,  as  perhaps 
there  may  be,  and  I  should  be  sorry  for  that."  There  is, 
and  he  should  not  have  been  sorry  that  at  least  sometimes 
this  self-chartered  libertine  might  coincide  in  feeling  with 
a  Jesuit  father  ! 

"  To  what  serves  mortal  beauty  ?  "  he  asks,  and  seems 
to  answer  that  it  endears  goodness,  and  yet  he  is  dis- 
satisfied to  leave  us  satisfied  so,  and  bids  us  "  wish  God's 
better   beauty,   grace."     He   is   much   concerned   with 
"  selves,"    but    his    aesthetic    concern    is    reinforced    or 
transubstantiated  with  a  Pauline  consideration  that  the 
"  self  "  lives  not  of  itself,  but  Christ  lives  in  it : 
...  for  Christ  plays  in  ten  thousand  places, 
Lovely  in  limbs,  and  lovely  in  eyes  not  his 
To  the  Father  through  the  features  of  men's  faces. 

"  I  lay  down  my  Hfe  for  my  sheep  "  :  he  is  acutely 
conscious  of  the  heavy  sacrifice  asked  of  him,  and  offered 
with  so  much  resolution.  From  among  his  poems  might 
be  gathered  a  handful  of  sonnets  (mostly),  introspective 
in  character,  expressive  of  weariness,  almost  despair,  at 
least  unhopefulness,  all  but  helplessness,  longing,  patience, 
fortitude,  and  that  wisdom  which  is  grateful  for  (what  we 
may  not  call)  small  mercies.  He  disputes  his  sorrow  like 
a  man,  but  he  also  feels  it  as  a  man.  He  is  perfect  in  both 
kinds.  There  could  be  nothing  nobler  than  this  disavowal 
of  despair. 

Not,  I'll  not,  carrion  comfort,  Despair,  not  feast  on  thee  : 
Not  untwist — slack  they  may  be — these  last  strands  of  man 
In  me,  or,  most  weary,  cry  /  can  no  more.    I  can  ; 
Can  something,  hope,  wish  day  come,  not  choose  not  to  be. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  poet's  "  reading  and  writing," 
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his  theories  of  prosody,  of  which  the  reader  has  not  seen 
the  worst  examples,  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such 
vanities,  for  at  least  they  serve  as  foils  to  his  essential 
simplicity.  A  poetic  Unitarian,  a  mystical  Broad  Church- 
man— a  Stopford  Brooke,  a  George  MacDonald — and, 
as  we  now  discover,  a  curiously  masculine  Laureate — may 
speak  to  us  of  the  Kingship  of  Christ,  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  and  we  all  but  call  the  first  windy,  the  second  misty, 
and  the  third  intellectual  and  not  intelligent  ;  but  when 
Patmore  is  rarely  tender — when  Browning  is  rarely  devo- 
tional (as  in  Saul  and  The  Arab  Physician)  or  allegiantto 
Catholic  doctrine  (as  in  The  Heretic^s  Tragedy  and  Gold 
Hair) — when  Gerard  Hopkins  is  discerned  to  speak  from 
the  heart — we  feel  that  their  sincerity  is  guaranteed  by 
what,  in  the  first  two,  is  more  habitual,  and  what  in  the 
third  is  more  apparent — by  a  not  "  ingratiant  "  gaiety  in 
Patmore  ;  by  a  too-curious,  too-active  intellectuality  in 
Browning  ;  by  a  mad  logicality  in  Father  Hopkins  which 
would  carry  to  its  extreme  every  privilege  in  every  element 
of  the  technique  of  verse.  Furthermore,  what  is  lovely 
in  them  is  supported  by  all  its  corollaries  of  dogma,  whether 
these  be  harsh  or  sweet.  I  cannot  put  asunder  the 
"  fatherliness "  of  Gerard  Hopkins  from  his  avowed 
discipleship  to  Duns  Scotus,  nor  his  love  of  Christ  from 
his  homage  to  "  the  Mother  of  Christ  and  all  His  hallows." 

FREDERICK  PAGE. 

n.  DOROTHEA  AND  THEOPHILUS 

(This  is  the  final  expansion  of  the  first  poem  in  Mr. 
Bridges'  book  For  a  Picture  of  St,  Dorothea.  The  length 
has  been  doubled  and  Mr.  Bridges  thinks  the  charm  of 
the  original  has  been  lost.  Italics  correspond  with  the 
printed  original.) 

/  hear  a  basket  lined  with  grass  ; 

1  am  so  light  and  jair 

Men  are  amazed  to  watch  me  fass 

With  the  basket  I  hear^ 

Which  in  newly  drawn  green  litter 

Carries  treats  of  sweet  jar  hitter. 
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See  my  lilies  :    lilies  none, 

None  in  Ceesar'^s  garden  blow. 

Quinces,  look,  when  not  one 

Is  set  in  any  orchard  ;    no, 

Not  set  heca^use  their  buds  not  spring  ; 

Spring  not  for  world  is  wintering. 

But  they  came  from  the  south, 
Where  winter-while,  is  all  forgot. 
The  dew-he]l  in  the  mallow's  mouth 
Is  it  quenched  or  not  ? 
In  starry,  starry  shire  it  grew 
Which  is  it,  star  or  dew  ? 

That  a  quince  I  pore  upon  ? 

O  no,  it  is  the  sizing  moon. 

Now  her  mallow-ro^  is  gone 

In  tufts  of  evening  shy.     So  soon? 

Sphered  so  fast,  sweet  soul  ?    We  see 

Fruit  nor  flower  nor  Dorothy. 

How  to  name  it,  blessed  it ! 
Suiting  its  grace  with  him  or  her  ? 
Dorothea — or  was  your  writ 
Served  by  messenger  ? 
Your  parley  was  not  done  and  there! 
You  went  into  the  partless  air. 

It  waned  into  the  world  of  light, 
Yet  made  its  market  here  as  well : 
My  eyes  hold  yet  the  rinds  and  bright 
Remainder  of  a  miracle. 

0  this  is  bringing!    Pears  may  swarm 
Indeed  while  such  a  wonder's  warm. 

Ah,  dip  in  blood  the  palmtree  pen 
And  wordy  warrants  are  flawed  through. 
More  will  wear  this  wand  and  then 
The  warped  world  we  shall  undo. 
Proconsul!     Is  Sapricius  near  ? 

1  find  another  Christian  here. 

GERARD  HOPKINS. 
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III.  GERARD  HOPKINS— HIS  CHARACTER 

Thirty  years  have  passed  over  his  grave  and  Gerard 
Hopkins  remains  the  elusive  Jesuit,  the  obscure  melodist, 
the  lost  Victorian.  Only  a  gossamer  web  cut  out  of  his 
shimmering  life  hangs  in  the  memory  of  the  few  who  re- 
member. Of  these  the  remembrance  of  the  Laureate 
provokes  comment,  since  he  seems  under  the  delusion  that 
Jesuitry  ruined  his  poetry  (as  Pascal  would  have  pro- 
phesied) and  that  Gerard  caged  himself  in  a  religious 
prison  amid  the  political  Yahoos  and  clerics  of  Dublin 
like  some  bright  plumaged  songster  in  a  bat-tenanted 
belfry.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Mr. 
Bridges'  curious  impertinence  (p.  107)  or  vulgar  obtuse- 
ness  (p.  96),  or  to  excuse  his  idiot  shudder  over  the  last 
"  terrible  "  and  posthumous  sonnets.  The  word  "  ter- 
rible "  has  become  terrible  only  in  its  meaninglessness.  The 
late  Master  of  Magdalene  once  assured  his  hearers  that  the 
most  terrible  text  in  the  Bible  was  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to 
idols :  let  him  alone."  For  thirty  years  Mr.  Bridges  has 
been  thinking  *'  Hopkins  is  joined  to  idols :  let  him  alone !" 
But  he  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  doing  so  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  segments  to  the  beautiful  but  broken  arc  which 
he  has  tried  to  describe. 

His  character  and  tastes  survive  ghostliwise  in  Diaries. 
He  was  alive  to  the  minutest  quaintness  or  beauty  of  sound, 
colour  or  phrase.  He  wrote  down  dreams,  dialects, 
dippings  into  Irish  or  Welsh.  He  wished  to  learn  Welsh 
to  convert  Wales,  but  abandoned  it  when  he  found  his 
intention  was  not  perfect.  Perhaps  he  over  enjoyed 
deriving  a  Welsh  word  for  fairy  from  kidnapper,  a  dis- 
covery he  recorded  with  pure  joy.  How  happy,  too,  he 
was  when  "  The  College  \yatchman  said,  I  will  put  on  my 
shoon  and  let  thee  out."  ^  He  recorded  ghosts,  links  with 
the  past,  such  as  his  grandmother's  memory  in  1869  (^^^ 
had  heard  her  grandfather  say  he  could  remember  an  old 
man  who  had  seen  soldiers  hunting  the  hedges  for  Charles 
I),  the  founderings  of  ships,  which  had  an  intense  attrac- 
tion for  him,  seeming  to  drag  his  imagination  down  into 
their   gurgling   wake.     The   Diary   notes   the    Captain 
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foundering  in  1870,  and  his  greatest  poems  were  devoted  to 
the  disasters  of  the  Eurydice  and  the  Deutschland,  the  latter 
so  strangely  involved  and  wonderful  that  the  Mo?ith  no 
more  dared  to  print  it  among  its  "  chaffinch  "  contribu- 
tors than  the  Dublin  dared  record  Francis  Thompson's 
skylarking  on  Shelley  amid  its  sparrowisms. 

He  described  pictures,  gems,  cathedrals  and  sunsets 
with  an  impressionist's  brush  rather  than  the  ink-quill. 
Comets,  rainbows,  the  Tichborne  Trial,  and  once  even 
the  House  of  Commons  swam  into  his  iridescent  glass 
(where  the  albino  Lowe  ''  looked  something  like  an  apple 
in  the  snow  ").  His  touch  could  be  simplicity  itself. 
"  Water  is  so  clear  in  the  still  pools  it  is  like  shadowy  air," 
or  "  I  see  how  chestnuts  in  bloom  look  like  big-seeded 
strawberries."  He  could  count  the  octaves  in  the  rain- 
bow or  smooth  each  orange  feather  of  a  golden-crested 
wren  which  flew  into  his  room  by  night,  whence  he  makes 
a  novel  wedding-present,  "  Next  morning  I  found  many 
of  them  about  the  room  and  enclosed  them  in  a  letter 
to  Cyril  on  his  wedding  day  !  "  His  compassion  was 
extended  to  trees  as,  "(April  8th,  1873)  The  ashtree 
growing  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  was  felled  ...  a 
great  pang  and  I  wished  to  die  and  not  to  see  the  inscapes 
of  the  world  destroyed  any  more."  And  one  remembers 
his  dirge  for  the  Binsey  poplars  felled  in  1 871  : 

My  aspens  dear,  whose  airy  cages  quelled, 
Quelled  or  quenched  in  leaves  the  leaping  sun, 
All  felled,  felled,  are  all  felled  ; 
Of  a  fresh  and  following  folded  rank 

Not  spared  but  one 

That  dandled  a  sandalled 
Shadow  that  swam  or  sank  ... 

Only  those  who  live  by  the  Thames  and  have  their 
business  in  river  waters  know  how  perfect  are  those 
words  whatever  the  metrist  may  make  of  their  assonance. 
Nature  carried  him  headlong  into  the  supernatural.  "  All 
nature,"  he  wrote  considering  the  breakers,  "  is  mechani- 
cal, but  it  is  not  seen  that  mechanics  contain  that  which 
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is  beyond  mechanics."  Nature's  mechanics  brought  him 
to  the  Divine  Mechanician.  The  mechanism  of  metre 
throbs  through  his  poetry,  and  later  through  the  dry 
mechanics  of  the  Ignatian  System  he  came  to  save  his  soul. 

His  sensitiveness  gave  him  much  pain  but  it  added  to 
his  interest  in  life.  In  the  refectory  one  day  he  v^rites 
that  he  tasted  some  yellow  spoons  to  see  if  they  v^ere  of 
brass.  Soon  afterwards,  when  told  that  the  scarlet  of 
flamingoes  was  due  to  a  fine  copper  powder  on  their 
feathers,  he  found  himself  tasting  brass.  ("  Unconscious 
cerebration,  a  bad  phrase.") 

His  religious  life  was  full  of  these  incidents  as'  when 
"  Father  Rector  was  giving  the  points  for  meditations  I  shut 
my  eyes,  being  very  tired  and  without  ceasing  to  hear  him 
began  to  dream.  The  dream  images  seemed  to  rise  and 
overlie  those  which  belonged  to  V^hat  he  was  saying  and 
I  saw  one  of  the  Apostles,  as  if  pressed  against  by  a  piece 
of  wood  about  a  yard  long  and  a  few  inches  across,  like  a 
long  box  with  two  of  the  long  sides  cut  off.  Even  then 
I  could  not  understand  what  the  piece  of  wood  did 
encumbering  the  apostle.  Now  this  piece  of  wood  I  had 
often  seen  in  an  outhouse  .  .  .  (March  23rd,  1870)." 

"  One  day  in  the  Long  Retreat  they  were  reading  in  the 
refectory  Sister  Emmerich's  account  of  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  and  I  suddenly  began  to  cry  and  sob  and  could  not 
stop.  I  put  it  down  for  this  reason,  that  if  I  had  been 
asked  a  minute  beforehand  I  should  have  said  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  going  to  happen,  and  when  it  did, 
I  stood  in  a  manner  wondering  at  myself,  not  seeing  in 
my  reason  the  traces  of  an  adequate  cause  for  such  strong 
emotion,  the  traces  of  it,  I  say,  because  of  course  the  cause 
in  itself  is  adequate  for  the  sorrow  of  a  lifetime." 

This  was  the  convert  who  at  twenty-four  years, 
finding  himself  the  prey  of  his  visual  sensibilities,  nervous 
to  every  sound  of  nature  or  art,  with  mind  agape  for 
colour,  and  being  encumbered  with  much  natural  beauty 
himself,  joined  the  rigid  and  pitiless  Society  of  the  Jesuits, 
He  was  not  ill-advised  when  he  laid  his  weakness  upon  the 
Ignatian  pillow  and  harnessed  his  fancy  to  their  shafts  of 
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iron.  His  beauty  was  made  for  crucifixion,  but  if  the 
Society  did  not  hinder  him  from  following  their  cheerless 
road,  they  encouraged  him  to  return  to  poetry  and  to 
attain  his  greatest  as  a  poet  under  their  roof.  He  had 
entered  the  Society  over  the  ashes  of  his  poems  which  he 
deliberately  consumed.  The  Society  had  not  bidden  him 
burn  them,  nor  can  they  have  been  responsible  for  the 
six- month  penance  of  which  there  is  a  regretful  hint  amid 
his  nature-notes,  *'  But  a  penance  I  was  doing  from 
January  25th  to  July  25th  prevented  my  seeing  much 
that  half-year."  The  lust  of  the  eyes  was  quelled 
indeed.     Another  extract  reads : 

"  (Sept.  1 8th,  1 871)  I  had  a  nightmare  that  night  .  .  . 
the  feeling  is  terrible  :  the  body,  no  longer  swayed  as  a 
piece  by  the  nervous  and  muscular  instress,  seems  to  fall 
in  and  hang  like  a  dead  weight  on  the  chest.  I  cried  on 
the  Holy  Name  and  by  degrees  recovered  myself  as  I 
thought  to  do.  It  made  me  think  that  this  was  how  the 
souls  in  hell  would  be  imprisoned  in  their  bodies  as  in  a 
prison  and  of  what  St.  Teresa  says  of  '  the  little  press  in 
the  wall '  where  she  felt  herself  to  be  in  her  vision." 

His  freakishness  became  a  legend  with  the  fathers. 
Once  at  table  he  was  seized  with  minor  ecstasy  at  the 
conjunction  of  tartlets  and  Father  Vaughan.  He  rose 
calling  out  :  "  Tartlets !  tartlets  !  My  kingdom  for  a 
tart.  Bernard,  I  love  you,"  and  subsided  into  fantastic 
mirth.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  Father  Rector  to 
mention  that  no  encore  was  necessary  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  religious  meal  to  proceed.  His  impromptu  over 
tarts  was  as  unexpected  as  such  semi-ludicrous  coinages  as 
"heaven-pie,"  a  verb  meaning  apparently  "to  streak  the 
scenery  with  patches  of  sky,"  which  for  a  moment  looked 
like  a  synonym  for  "  resurrection  pie." 

Hopkins  came  to  Dublin  via  Balliol  and  the  Jesuit 
Noviciate  with  that  little  group  of  talent,  which  was 
thrown  into  the  broken  gap  of  Irish  University  education 
at  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties.  Newman  had  passed 
that  way  and  laid  foundations  in  sorrowful  hope,  and 
though  his  meteoric  light  was  gone,  the  Tractarian  dust 
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still  marked  his  path.  Hopkins  found  old  Oxford  converts 
like  Ornsby  and  Arnold  struggling  to  perpetuate  New- 
man's dream.  To  these  older  men  the  Jesuit  Society, 
to  whom  the  failure  at  Stephen's  Green  was  entrusted 
by  the  Bishops,  added  choice  teachers  and  scholars. 
Under  the  sagacious  Dr.  Delaney  were  Fathers  Darlington 
and  Tom  Finlay,  while  Curtis,  the  exquisite  mathematician, 
whom  Hopkins  insisted  must  number  a  hare  in  his  Darwin- 
ian ancestry,  O'CarroU,  the  linguist  who  could  pray  to  each 
Apostle  in  a  different  tongue,  and  Gerard  himself  were 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  battle  to  win  Ireland  her 
National  University. 

The  Dublin  conditions  were  singularly  Oxonian,  a  lay 
college  with  clerical  dons,  Newman's  University  Church 
with  even  an  Undergraduates'  Gallery  to  remind  him  of 
Oxford  St.  Mary's.  University  College  was  not  particularly 
Irish  or  Jesuitic.  The  Jesuits  included  French  and  Ger- 
man, the  Professors  included  Lay  Englishmen.  They 
were  there  to  harvest  at  no  less  cost  what  Newman  had 
sown  so  sorrowfully  in  the  'fifties.  Their  leaders  were  Dr. 
Delaney  and  Mgr.  MoUoy.  To  the  former  perhaps 
Ireland  owes  more  than  to  any  contemporary  cleric,  for 
he  made  Ireland's  University  a  possibility.  The  latter 
was  the  brilliant  Rector  who  combined  with  bubbling 
Irish  qualities  some  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  "  faith 
and  conchology  if  he'd  the  call !  "  Into  this  rare  circle 
Hopkins  was  admitted  as  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Greek  by 
almost  unanimous  vote  at  Jowett's  striking  recommen- 
dation. Two  Senators  alone  opposed.  To  the  most 
fascinating  and  wayward  of  his  pupils  the  Master  of  Balliol 
gave  the  highest  of  testimonials,  though  his  religious  lapse 
had  pained  him  no  less  than  it  was  to  pain  Dr.  Bridges. 
Though  Hopkins  had  broken  his  ties  with  Jowett  he  could 
never  disengage  himself  from  the  Platonic  spell  wherewith 
the  greatest  of  modern  Platonists  beset  his  mediaeval  soul. 
Hopkins  was  Scotist  because  Platonist.  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  he  first  found  Duns  Scotus,  becoming  "  flush  with  a 
new  stroke  of  enthusiasm.  It  may  come  to  nothing  or 
it  may  be  a  mercy  from  God.     But  just  then  when  I 
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look  in  any  inscape  of  the  sky  or  sea  I  thought  of  Scotus 
(August  3rd,  1 871)." 

Dublin  in  the  early  'eighties  was  a  city  in  a  stupor, 
with  no  sign  of  life  save  the  political.  To  the  stranger  she 
presented  a  sad  and  portentous  spectacle,  the  finest 
Parliament  House  in  Europe  without  a  Parliament,  a 
magnificent  House  of  Customs  without  trade  to  register, 
the  handsome  Four  Courts,  but  alas !  Courts  without 
Justice !  and  not  unnaturally  a  Catholic  University  vi^ithout 
endowment  or  more  than  a  shell  of  a  building.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  moved  prayerfully  upon  the  latter  with 
their  usual  precipitate  care  and  deliberate  instancy. 
Hopkins  and  his  delightful  companions  began  to  tenant 
that  gloomy  pile  into  which  Cardinals  Cullen  and  New- 
man had  blown,  like  the  north  and  the  south  wind  respec- 
tively, without  bringing  anything  to  permanent  life. 
But  the  seed  was  there  and  the  furrow  had  been  sunk. 

The  Jesuit  theory  of  obedience  is  exemplarized  by  the 
story  of  an  Englishman  ordered  to  go  to  China  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  whence  possibly 
the  word  "  shanghaied."  But  to  send  an  EngHsh  mystic 
compounded  of  Benjamin  Jowett  and  Duns  Scotus  into 
Ireland  is  to  launch  him  into  a  further  and  stranger 
country.  It  entails  hopeless  exile,  and  no  one  will 
deny  the  tragedy  of  Gerard  Hopkins'  Irish  apostolate. 
It  takes  more  than  the  poetic  temperament  to  face  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  Irish  higher  education  was  in  a  precarious 
situation.  The  work  was  hard  and  grinding.  The  con- 
ditions, though  lightened  by  the  society  of  a  few  brilliant 
fellow-sufferers,  were  insufferable.  Into  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  unendowed  impromptu  and  the  give  and  take  of 
Anglo-Irish  feud  pitched  Gerard  Hopkins,  by  call  of  God 
a  Jesuit  and  by  His  Grace  no  less  a  poet.  The  Greek 
chair  was  vacant  and  the  Society  believed  that  in  placing 
him  there  they  were  playing  a  Hellenic  ace  out  of  their 
sleeves.  They  appreciated  his  Greek  justly,  but  they 
knew  not  Hopkins. 

Brilliant  as  had  been  his  Greek  learning,  he  could  not, 
and  even  would  not,  teach  it.     Out  of  a  quixotic  justice 
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to  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  hear  him  lecture, 
he  would  not  allow  his  examination  papers  to  refer  to 
his  lectures,  so  that  students  only  came,  to  find  out  what 
would  not  be  set.  Interest  must  have  lagged,  for  to 
illustrate  the  dragging  of  Hector  he  made  a  student  lie 
on  his  back  and  be  drawn  through  the  room.  His  notes 
on  Aeschylus  show  a  scholarship  soaring  above  unambi- 
tious aspirations  for  pass  degrees.  As  an  examiner  he 
caused  chaos  by  indecision  in  deciding  single  marks  out  of 
possible  thousands.  He  marked  each  sentence  down  to 
halfs  and  quarters  with  unerring  taste,  but  his  mathemati- 
cal powers  were  unfortunately  not  always  equal  to  adding 
up  the  fractions.  While  the  Examining  Board  were 
crying  for  his  returns,  he  would  be  found  with  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head  agonizing  over  the  delivery  of  one  mark. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  practical  enough  for  a  Jesuit,  yet  reli- 
gion, fierce  self-sacrificing  religion,  was  the  only  backbone 
which  ran  the  gamut  of  his  dilettantism.  He  could  not 
add,  but  he  studied  mathematical  problems  in  relation  to 
music.  He  composed  music,  but  it  could  not  be  played, 
even  by  himself,  since  he  wielded  no  instrument.  The 
piano  he  approached  with  one  finger  and  tapped  out  set- 
tings to  "Where  is  Sylvia  ?"  Simple  ballads  and  folk-song 
appealed  to  him  with  their  pathos  of  allusion.  With 
freakish  impulse  he  hunted  for  the  odd  and  whimsical. 
The  obvious  he  avoided  like  sin.  He  painted  ;  he  was  a 
Ruskinian  draughtsman.  He  wrote  prose  and  in  quiet 
secrecy  poetry,  of  which  the  mass  has  been  dragged  out  of 
his  grave  almost  like  the  poems  that  poem-snatchers  once 
took  out  of  the  hair  of  Rossetti's  dead  wife.  It  is  no  sacri- 
lege to  say  that  Gerard  Hopkins  would  have  buried  his  in 
the  tomb  of  Christ  and  left  their  fragrance  to  be  lost  with 
the  myrrh  and  spices  for  ever. 

Though  his  motto  was  Esse  quam  vtderi,he  was  attracted 
by  the  fantasy  of  the  moment.  An  Irish  hostess  found 
him  stitching  his  waistcoat  absorbed  in  the  movement  of 
the  thread.  At  Monasterevan  he  induced  a  ploughman 
to  teach  him  to  plough  a  crooked  furrow.  Utterly 
exhausted  he  asked  for  a  lift  from  a  carter  without  men- 
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tioning  his  destination,  and  found  himself  lifted  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  far  as  Portarlington,  whence  he 
returned  by  train.  He  collected  local  phrases  and  even 
collated  in  Wright's  great  Dialect  Dictionary  hyioiwavding 
a  number  of  bogus  Irishisms  worthy  of  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
supplied  to  him  by  lay  students.  He  was  transparently 
simple  even  amidst  Jesuits,  a  Saxon  without  guile.  He 
tried  to  be  Preacher  as  well  as  Professor.  He  was  never 
sure  of  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  his  humility  knew 
that  he  was  often  saying  the  wrong  thing,  or  the  right  in 
the  wrong  way.  He  was  intense  but  not  persevering, 
unstable  as  water  and  as  candidly  pure.  In  one  thing 
only  he  touched  the  top  note,  in  purest  poetry,  and  his 
achievement  upheld  him  like  invisible  wings  through 
burdenous  days.  Before  he  had  come  to  Dublin  the  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul.  It  was  not  Ireland  or  Jesuitry 
that  began  his  tragedy.  He  entered  the  Society  bringing 
his  own  grief  and  carrying  his  private  cross.  The  Society 
could  only  consecrate  his  pain  and  anoint  an  artist's 
hands. 

If  his  life  in  Dublin  was  a  mistake,  his  noviciate  in 
England  was  a  greater.  Ireland  was  not  to  blame. 
He  was  never  happy  in  academical  surroundings,  but 
he  was  overjoyed  in  his  religious  state.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  only  act  of  decision  and  his  only  success.  To  be 
a  Jesuit  is  something  better  than  a  cycle  of  dilettantism. 
For  that  he  had  supremely  parted  with  all  else.  There 
was  a  gulf  between  him  and  even  such  congenial 
scholars  as  Tyrrell  and  Dowden  at  Trinity.  Like  them 
he  was  EHzabethan  and  Hellenist,  but  he  was  some- 
thing more,  something  that  they  disliked  with  Dow- 
denish  disdain  and  TyrreUian  hate.  Many  CathoHcs 
thought  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  but  literary  Pro- 
testants from  Dowden  to  Bridges  seem  agreed  that  his 
was  a  vocation  mistaken  in  itself.  What  other  Society 
could  have  borne  with  him  so  tenderly ,  when  he  was  nerve- 
racked  and  prostrate,  lying  on  the  ground  to  carry  on  his 
brilliant  conversation  with  a  wooden  support  to  his 
throbbing  head  ?    Yet  the  Society  lives  for  action  and  is 
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based  on  discipline,  and  Hopkins  had  no  use  for  either.  Was 
it  that  the  Society  was  content  to  maintain  and  cherish  a 
whimsical  and  useless  poet  in  their  ranks  because  they  had 
discerned  a  transcendent  spirituality  ?  Their  supreme 
business  being  spiritual,  they  need  not  insist  on  talent 
or  success.  Jesuitry  is  not  commonly  reckoned  a  success- 
ful profession.  Some  good  Jesuits  become  famous,  but 
Hopkins,  buried  and  self-abased,  may  have  seemed  to  them 
better.  Even  with  Jesuit  tradition  he  fell  amiss.  His 
passionate  devotion  to  Plato  was  succeeded  by  a  chivalrous 
championship  of  Scotus^  whom  he  defended  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  scholastic  Jesuits  are  Dominican  in  their 
opposition  to  Franciscan  philosophy.  Aristotle  would 
have  been  a  Jesuit,  but  Hopkins  would  have  none  of  him. 
He  preferred  the  Platonic  flights  of  Scotus  to  the  stark 
Jesuit  theology,  which  is  as  a  Bradshaw  Railway  Guide  to 
Heaven  compared,  say,  to  the  imaginative  Baedeker,  and 
for  Scotus'  sake  he  made  himself  seem  Dunce  amid  that 
brilliant  group.  But  the  Society  loved  him  for  his  delicate 
scruples  and  holy  remorse,  and  because  he  was  the  quint- 
essence of  the  priest,  sincerely  dead  to  himself.  They 
remembered  his  sleepless  night  of  grief  when,  after  dining 
on  a  yacht  in  Kingstown,  the  captain  forbade  his  return  to 
shore  till  morning.  Had  he  not  burnt  his  poems  as  he 
passed  into  the  Ignatian  company  ?  For  a  poet  that  was 
the  supreme  test. 

They  sought  his  happiness  in  sending  him  to  Ireland, 
for  Oxford  had  given  him  an  academic  sympathy  with 
Ireland,  which  was  rudely  jostled  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Land  War  and,  as  he  thought,  the  injustices  done  to  his 
landlord  friends.  In  his  trouble  he  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Newman  for  advice,  who  had  received  him  and  grimly 
replied :  "  If  I  were  an  Irishman  I  should  be  (in  heart)  a 
rebel."  He  came  to  oppose  Nationalism,  though  charac- 
teristically on  an  occasion  of  debate  fell  in  love  with 
Dillon.  When  Father  Perry,  Thompson's  *'  starry  Amor- 
ist," came  for  a  degree  for  his  astronomy,  '*  God  save  Ire- 
land "  was  sung  and  Hopkins  left  the  room,  as  he  naively  ex- 
plained, because  he  would  not  have  minded/it,  if  it  were 
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not  so  wicked  !  This  simple  English  candour  delighted 
his  Nationalist  friends,  who  would  have  protested  as 
courageously  themselves  against  "  God  save  the  Queen." 
But  Ireland  added  to  his  sorrow  or,  rather,  it  supplied 
material  for  his  faculty  of  grief.  Neurasthenia  brought 
much  introspective  pain.  The  joy  of  living  failed  and 
only  the  power  of  the  altar  sustained  him.  In  his  human 
guise  he  wrote  those  piteous  sonnets  of  his  Dublin  life 
which  rose  like  the  scent  of  a  crushed  flower,  while  the 
priest  within  him  remained  unshaken  and  sorrowless. 

I  am  in  Ireland  now  .  .  . 

only  what  word 
Wisest  my  heart  breeds  dark  Heaven's  baffling  ban 
Bars  or  Hell's  spell  thwarts. 

Six  years  brought  his  Dublin  career  within  sight  of  the 
grave  and  he  was  leaving  nothing  save  a  submerged  sheaf 
of  poems  to  mark  his  richly-varied  field.  Was  the  failure 
as  signal  under  a  Delaney  as  under  a  Jowett  ?  Was 
Hopkins  only  a  Catholic  Clough  ?  Having  found  the 
Faith,  of  which  Clough  failed  so  dismally,  did  he  become 
no  more  than  a  scholar  gipsy,  pitching  his  tent  in  all  the 
arts,  making  himself  an  alien  to  Anglican  Oxford  and  yet 
remaining  an  alien  in  Catholic  DubHn  ?  He  loved  Oxford, 
as  one  of  the  poems  tells  us,  because  it  had  housed  Scotus, 
and  he  loved  Dublin  with  a  ghostly  regret  because  it  had 
once  housed  Newman.  His  mental  originality  and  droll 
extravaganza  would  have  assured  him  a  warm  and  admir- 
ing home  in  some  Oxford  College.  He  might  have  be- 
come like  his  master  Pater  and  lived  to  imprint  a  fastidious 
style  upon  a  generation  of  callow  poets.  But  he  chose, 
though  he  could  not  have  preferred,  the  lonely  and  unre- 
sponsive corridors  of  a  Jesuit  house,  and  he  instructed  an 
amused  and  unadoring  class  in  Hellenic  metric.  Of  the 
number  who  came  to  his  evening  lectures  how  few  real- 
ized, or  came  night  by  night  like  Nicodemus  for  the 
evangel  of  art  which  he  carried  in  his  mind  ?  He  could 
have  told  them  something  that  nobody  else  in  the  world 
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could  have  known  at  that  time  about  the  Greek  metres, 
but  it  would  have  been  little  use  in  their  examinations. 

He  filled  the  Greek  chair  with  distinction  but  little 
mark.  He  left  no  school  or  foUovdng,  wrote  no  great 
Homeric  book,  nor,  as  lay  in  his  power,  did  he  write  a 
masterpiece  upon  Aeschylus.  Unlike  Browning's  Gram- 
marian he  did  not  even  give  Hoti  its  business.  What  did 
the  metrical  problems  he  had  set  himself  to  solve  mean  to 
Irishmen  lost  in  the  meshes  of  their  own  politics  ? 
Besides,  as  he  did  not  know,  Irish  metres  are  more  wonder- 
ful even  than  the  Greek.  But  he  paved  the  way  for  a 
successor  who  won  Homeric  success  and  he  filled  the  gap 
in  the  days  of  failure  and  struggle.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  time  when  University  College,  Dublin,  would  sur- 
pass all  other  colleges  in  Ireland  together  in  distinctions, 
nor  when  his  Chair  would  be  transmuted  by  a  University- 
in-being.  A  score  of  years  after  his  death  Newman's 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  the  University  Church  he  had 
built  could  not  contain  all  that  wished  to  enter.  The 
National  University  of  Ireknd  was  literally  made  out  of 
the  bones  of  the  old  Royal. 

And  with  success  the  dead  were  forgotten.  Only  to  the 
poet,  the  convert  or  the  memorizer  of  past  days  and  ancient 
griefs,  two  sweet  ghosts  seem  to  haunt  that  beautiful 
Byzantine  church  on  Stephen's  Green.  Who  cannot 
visualize  the  bowed  figure  of  Newman  saying  his  Mass  at 
that  side  altar  and  looking  day  by  day  out  of  the  Ark  he 
had  built  upon  the  wastes  of  Irish  education,  and  thirty 
years  later  another  choice  child  of  Oxford,  no  less  sad  and 
seemingly  no  less  successful  ?  One  was  Wisdom  and  the 
other  Simplicity,  for  if  there  are  both  Merry-Andrews 
and  Simple-Simons  among  the  apostolic,  Gerard  Hopkins 
was  of  the  latter.  In  simple  anguish  he  put  the  besetting 
Irish  tragedy  to  Newman,  who  answered  him  in  the  famous 
letter  justifying  the  rebels  because  they  were  not  rebels: 
"  The  Irish  Patriots  hold  that  they  never  have  yielded 
themselves  to  the  sway  of  England  and  therefore  never  have 
been  rebels."  Hopkins  could  only  accept  the  hard  saying 
of  the  sage,  though  Newman  went  on  to  suggest  there  was 
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neither  hope  nor  remedy.  Death,  however,  the  hope  of 
the  political  hopeless,  was  near  to  both  by  a  few  years; 
bringing  to  the  bruised  Gerard  in  1889  both  salve  and 
salvation. 

He  became  an  easy  prey  to  typhoid,  but  his  going  was 
bright,  for  the  call  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  he  had 
not  mistaken  upon  earth,  seemed  to  echo  from  the  next 
world  and  utterly  absorb  the  suffering  of  this.  If  death 
is  the  test  of  vocation  and  of  happiness,  the  test  was  not 
unfulfilled  in  that  moment  of  exaltation  with  which 
Gerard  Hopkins  brought  his  religious  passion  to  conclu- 
sion and  peace,  death's  sting  being  only  reserved  for  him, 
as  vdth  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  in  the  pen  of  the 
Poet  Laureate. 

PLURES. 


IV.— HIS  PROSE 

{Extracts  from  Diaries  in  the  possession  of  Father 
Keating^  S.J.) 

MATTERHORN 

"July  list,  1868. — Not  unapparent  that  the  Matter- 
horn  is  like  a  Greek  galley  stranded,  a  reared-up  rostrum, 
the  sharp  quains  or  arretes  the  gunwales,  the  deck  of  the 
forecastle  looking  upon  Termatt,  the  figure-head  looking 
the  other  way,  reaching  up  in  the  air,  the  cutwater  and 
ram  descending  and  abutting  on  a  long  reef,  the  gable 
length  of  the  mountain  .  .  .  (July  22nd)  Up  the  Riff  el 
from  which,  the  point  of  view  somewhat  changing,  the 
Matterhorn  looks  like  a  sea-lion  couchant  or  a  sphinx  and 
again  like  the  hooded  snake  frontal  worn  by  the  Egyptian 
kings." 

THE    CHANNEL 

"  August  1st. — Through  Paris  to  Dieppe  and  by  New- 
haven  home.  Day  bright.  Sea  calm  with  little  walking 
wavelets  edged  with  fine  eyebrow  crispings,  and  later 
nothing  but  a  netting  or  chainwork  on  the  surface,  and 
even  that  went,  so  that  the  smxoothness  was  marbly  and 
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perfect  and  between  the  just-corded  near-sides  of  the 
waves  rising  Hke  fishes'  backs  and  breaking  with  darker 
blue  the  pale  blue  of  the  general  field  ;  in  the  very  sleek 
hollows  came  out  golden  crumbs  of  reflections  from  the 
chalk  cliffs.  Peach-coloured  sundown  and  above  some 
simple  gilded  messes  of  cloud,  which  later  became  finer, 
smaller  and  scattering  all  away." 

SHEEPFLOCK 

"  August  '^oth. — I  saw  the  phenomenon  of  the  sheep- 
flock  on  the  downs  again  from  Croham  Hurst.  It  ran  like 
the  water  packets  on  a  leaf,  that  collectively,  but  a  number 
of  globules  so  filmed  over  that  they  would  not  flush 
together  is  the  exacter  comparison :  at  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
they  were  huddled  and  shaking  open  as  they  passed  out- 
wards. They  behaved  as  the  drops  would  do  (or  a  hand- 
ful of  shot)  in  reaching  the  brow  of  a  rising  and  running 


over." 


ELY  CATHEDRAL 

"  September  ist, — In  the  Cathedral  .  .  .  the  lantern 
and  three  bays  of  the  choir  eastwards  are  original,  imagina- 
tive and  graceful,  strict  beauty  being  almost  forbidden  by 
the  excess  of  the  cHmacteric.  The  flight  or  spirit  in  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel.  The  triplets  of  candle-flame- 
shaped  canopies  over  brackets  (now  dismounted  of  their 
figures)  above  the  lower  arches  in  cross  or  lesser  sides  of  the 
octagon  ;  and  most  of  all  perhaps  the  pierced  hoods 
formed  by  a  blunter  arch  springing  from  the  same  points 
as  the  acuter  one  which  encloses  the  great  window,  the 
quasi  fleur-de-lys  tracery  in  these  hoods  is  very  happy. 
The  nave  is  not  very  interesting,  but  it  is  skilfully  and 
successfully  designed  so  as  to  concentrate  and  enclose  the 
view  up  to  the  choir  and  not  through  width  and  scattering 
in  the  side- arches  let  it  loose  or  escape.  The  ceiling  of  the 
nave,  painted  by  L'Estrange  and  after  his  death  by  Parry, 
is  contributively  speaking  effective  and  quiet  and  good  in 
colour,  but  the  design  is  babyishly  archaic.  But  even  this 
suck-a-thumb  is  not  so  bad  as  the  modern  brasses  and  the 
window  with  the  Queen  in  her  coronation  robes  and  the 
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batchelor    and    undergraduate    and    butler    and    bed- 
maker  ! " 

SUNSETS 

'^January  ^th^  1869. — The  other  evening  the  air 
rinsed  quite  clear,  there  was  a  slash  of  glowing  yolk- 
coloured  sunset  .  .  .  the  Park  grass  white  with  hoar  frost 
mixed  with  purple  shadow  .  .  .  one  notices  the  crisp 
flat  darkness  of  the  woods  against  the  sun  and  the  smoky 
bloom  they  have  opposite  it.  {January  21st)  There  were 
for  sunrise  webs  of  rosy  cloud  and  afterwards  ranks  of 
sharply  edged  crops  or  slices  and  all  day  delicate  clouding 

"Crossing  the  common  (October  iph,)  a  fine  sunset. 
Great  gold  sunset  field,  along  the  earthline  a  train  of  dark 
clouds  of  knopped  or  clustery-make  pitching  over  at  the 
top  the  way  they  were  going,  higher  a  slanting  race  of 
tapered  or  else  coiling  fish-like  flakes  such  as  are  often 
seen  ;  the  gold  etched  with  brighter  gold  and  shaped  in 
sandy  pieces  and  looped  and  waved  all  in  waterings : 
what  more  I  have  forgotten." 

"  March  I2th,  1870. — A  fine  sunset  .  .  .  the  higher  sky 
dead  clear,  blue-bridged  by  a  broad  slant  causeway  rising 
from  right  to  left  of  wisped  or  grass  cloud,  the  wisps  lying 
across ;  the  sundown  yellow,  moist  with  light  but  ending 
at  the  top  in  a  foam  of  delicate  white  pearling  and  spotted 
with  big  tufts  of  cloud  in  colour  russet  between  brown  and 
purple,  but  edged  with  brassy  light.  But  what  I  note  it 
all  for  is  this  :  before,  I  had  always  taken  the  sunset  and 
the  sun  as  quite  out  of  gauge  with  each  other,  as  indeed 
physically  they  are,  for  the  eye  after  looking  at  the  sun  is 
blunted  to  everything  else,  and  if  you  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  sunset  you  must  cover  the  sun,  but  to-day,  inscaped 
them  together  and  made  the  sun  the  true  eye  and  ace  of 
the  whole,  as  it  is.  It  was  all  active  and  tossing  out  light 
and  started  as  strongly  forward  from  the  field  as  a  long 
stone  or  a  boss  in  the  knop  of  the  chalice-stem  :  it  is 
indeed  by  stalHng  it  so  that  it  falls  into  scape  with  the 
sky." 
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BLUEBELL 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  bluebell.  I  know  the  beauty  of  our 
Lord  by  it.  Its  inscape  is  mixed  of  strength  and  grace, 
like  an  ashtree.  The  head  is  strongly  drawn  over  back- 
wards and  arched  down  like  a  cutwater  drawing  itself 
back  from  the  line  of  the  keel.  The  lines  of  the  bell 
strike  and  overlie  this,  rayed  but  not  symmetrically,  some 
lie  parallel.  They  look  steely  against  the  paper,  the  shades 
lying  between  the  bells  and  behind  the  cockled  petal  ends 
and  nursing  up  the  precision  of  their  distinctness,  the  petal 
ends  themselves  being  delicately  lit.  Then  there  is  the 
straightness  of  the  trumpets  in  the  bells  softened  by  the 
slight  entasis  and  by  the  square  splay  of  the  mouth. 
One  bell,  the  lowest,  some  way  detached  and  carded  on 
a  longer  footstalk,  touched  out  with  the  lips  of  the  petals ; 
an  oral  not  like  the  rest  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bell,  but  a  little  atilt,  and  so  with  the  square- 
in-rounding  turns  of  the  petals  .  .  ." 

NORTHERN    LIGHTS 

"  September  2\th, — First  saw  the  Northern  Lights. 
My  eye  was  caught  by  beams  of  light  and  dark  very  like 
the  crown  of  horny  rays  the  sun  makes  behind  a  cloud. 
At  first  I  thought  of  silvery  cloud  until  I  saw  that  these 
were  more  luminous  and  did  not  dim  the  clearness  of  the 
stars  in  the  Bear.  They  rose  slightly  radiating  thrown 
out  from  the  earth  line.  Then  I  saw  soft  pulses  of  light 
one  after  another  rise  and  pass  upwards  arched  in  shape 
but  waveringly  and  vdth  the  arch  broken.  They  seemed 
to  float,  not  following  the  warp  of  the  sphere  as  falling 
stkrs  look  to  do,  but  free  concentrical  with  it.  This 
busy  working  of  nature  wholly  independent  of  the  earth 
and  seeming  to  go  on  in  a  strain  of  time  not  reckoned  by 
our  reckoning  of  days  and  years,  but  simpler  and  as  if 
correcting  the  preoccupation  of  the  world  by  being 
preoccupied  with  and  appealing  to  and  dated  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  was  hke  a  new  witness  to  God  and  filled  me 
with  delightful  fear." 
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THUNDERSTORM 

^^  July  Sth,  1871. — I  noticed  two  kinds  of  flash  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  sometimes  these  were  not  the  two  to- 
gether from  different  points  of  the  same  cloud  or  starting 
from  the  same  point  different  ways,  one  a  straight  stroke, 
broad  Hke  a  stroke  with  chalk  and  liquid,  as  if  the  blade  of 
an  oar  just  stripped  open  a  ribbon  scar  in  smooth  water 
and  it  caught  the  light,  the  other  narrow  and  wire-like, 
like  the  splitting  of  a  rock  and  danced  down  along  in  a 
thousand  jags.  I  noticed  this  too,  that  there  was  a 
perceptible  interval  between  the  blaze  and  first  inset  of 
the  flash  and  its  score  in  the  sky,  and  that  that  seemed  to  be 
first  of  all  laid  in  a  bright  confusion  and  then  uttered  by  a 
tongue  of  brightness  (what  is  strange)  running  up  from 
the  ground  to  the  cloud,  not  the  other  way." 

SUNSET 

*'  September  i6th. — To  Southampton  to  Confession. 
In  returning  the  sky  was  in  a  great  wide  winged  or  shelved 
rack  of  rice-white  fire  pelleted  fretting.  At  sunset  it 
gathered  downwards  and  as  the  light  then  bathed  it  from 
below  the  fire  ribbings  and  long  brindled  jetties  dripping 
with  fiery  bronze  had  the  look  of  being  smeared  by  some 
blade  which  had  a  little  flattened  and  richly  mulled  what 
it  was  drawn  across.  This  bronze  changed,  of  course,  to 
crimson,  and  the  whole  upper  sky  being  now  plotted  with 
pale-soaked-blue  rosetting  seized  some  of  it  forward  in 
wisps  or  plucks  of  smooth  beautiful  carnation  or  of  coral 
or  camelia  rose  colour." 


THE   FELLS 

''June  i6th,  1873. — I  was  on  the  Fells.  They  were 
all  melled  and  painted  with  colour  and  full  of  roaming 
scents,  and  winged  silver  slips  of  young  brake  rising  against 
the  fight,  trim  and  symmetrical  and  gloried  from  within, 
reminded  me  of  I  do  not  remember  what  detail  of  coats 
of  arms,  perhaps  the  lilies  of  Eton  College." 
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PIGEONS 

"I  looked  at  the  pigeons  in  the  kitchen  yard.  They 
look  like  little  gray  jugs  by  shape  when  they  walk  strutting 
and  jod-jodding  with  their  heads.  The  two  young  ones 
are  all  white  and  the  pins  of  the  folded  wings,  quill 
pleated  over  quill,  are  like  crisp  and  shapely  cuttleshells 
found  on  the  shore.  The  others  are  dull  thunder-colour 
or  black  grape-colour  except  in  the  white  pieings,  the 
quills  and  tail  and  in  the  shot  of  the  neck.  I  saw  one  up 
on  the  eaves  of  the  roof  :  as  it  moved  its  head  a  crush  of 
satin  green  came  and  went,  a  wet  or  soft  flaming  of  the 
light.  Sometimes  I  hear  the  cuckoo  with  wonderful 
clear  and  plump  and  fluty  notes  :  it  is  when  the  hollow 
of  a  rising  ground  conceives  them  and  palms  them  up  and 
throws  them  out,  Hke  blowing  into  a  great  big  humming 


ewer." 


TREES   A- WIND 


^^  July  iSth, — Bright,  with  a  high  wind  blowing  the 
crests  of  the  trees  before  the  sun  and  fetching  in  the  blaze 
and  dousing  it  again.  In  particular  there  was  one  light 
raft  of  beech  which  the  wind  footed  and  strained  on, 
rufliing  the  leaves  whichcame  out  in  their  triplets  threaded 
round  with  a  bright  brim  like  an  edge  of  white  ice,  the 
sun  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  branch  in  a  pash  of  sord-sup- 
coloured  gummy  bimbeams  rowing  over  the  leaves  but 
sometimes  flaring  out  so  as  to  let  a  blue  crust  or  platter 
from  quite  the  quick  of  the  orb  sail  in  the  eye." 

SUMMER   WIND 

^' J^h  22w^. — Very  hot,  though  the  wind  which  was 
South,  dappled  very  sweetly  on  one's  face  and  when  I  came 
out  I  seemed  to  put  it  on  like  a  gown,  as  a  man  puts  on 
the  shadow  he  walks  into  and  hoods  or  hats  himself  with 
the  shelter  of  a  roof,  a  penthouse  or  a  copse  of  trees,  I 
mean  it  rippled  and  fluttered  like  light  linen,  one  could 
feel  the  folds  and  braids  of  it  and  indeed  a  floating  flag 
is  like  wind  visible  ;  and  what  weeds  are  in  a  current,  it 
gives  it  thew  and  lives  it  and  bloods  it  in." 
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THUNDERSTORM 

"  Thunderstorm  in  the  evening,  first  booming  in  gong 
sounds  .  .  .  the  Hghtning  very  slender  and  nimble  .  .  . 
flashes  lacing  two  clouds  above  or  the  cloud  and  the  earth 
started  upon  the  eyes  in  live  veins  of  rincing  or  riddling 
liquid  white,  inched  and  jagged  as  if  it  were  the  shivering 
of  a  bright  riband  string,  which  had  once  been  kept  bound 
round  a  blade  and  danced  back  into  its  pleatings.  Several 
strong  thrills  of  light  followed  the  flash,  but  a  grey 
smother  of  darkness  blotted  the  eyes  if  they  had  seen  the 
fork,  also  dull,  furry,  thickened  scapes  of  it  were  left  in 
them." 

SUNSET 

"  August  i6th, — All  the  sky  hung  with  tall  tossed 
clouds,  in  the  West  with  strong  printing  glass  edges, 
westward  lamping  with  tipsy  buff  light,  the  colour  of 
yellow  roses.  Parlick  ridge  like  a  pale  goldish  skin  without 
body.  The  plain  about  Clitheroe  was  sponged  out  by  a 
tall  white  storm  of  rain.  The  sun  itself  and  the  spot  of 
session  dappled  with  big  laps  and  flowers-in-damask  of 
cloud." 

SUNRISE 

"  September  Sth. — There  was  a  beautiful  visor  of  white 
cloud  over  the  sunrise,  the  highest  bow,  which  overswept 
and  outlined  the  whole,  carried  upon  a  grate  of  upward 
waving  slips ;  the  sun  below  in  a  golden  mess.  And  from 
the  same  window  the  full  moon  at  night  in  a  pale  coloured 
heartease  made  of  clouds." 

SUNSET 

"  November  ^rd. — Balks  of  grey  cloud  searched  with 
long  crimsonings  running  along  their  ranging  folds.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  brightness  over  ;  one  great  dull 
rope  coiling  overhead  sidelong  from  the  sunset,  its  dewlaps 
and  bellyings  painted  with  a  maddery  campion-colour 
that  seemed  to  stoop  and  drop  like  sopped  cake  ;  the 
further  balk  great  gutterings  and  ropings,  gilded  above, 
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jotted  with  a  more  bleeding  red  beneath  and  then  a  juicy 
tawny  below,  which  now  is  glowing  orange  and  the  full 
moon  is  rising  over  the  house." 

COMET 

'^  July  I'^th. — I  have  seen  it  at  bedtime  in  the  West, 
with  head  to  the  ground  white,  a  soft  well-shaped  tail  not 
big  :  I  felt  a  certain  awe  and  instress,  a  feeling  of  strange- 
ness, flight  (it  hangs  like  a  shuttlecock  at  the  height  before 
it  falls)  and  of  threatening." 

SHADOW   BEAMS   AT   SUNSET  (iN    "  NATURE ") 

"  November  I2th,  1883. — Yesterday  the  sky  was  striped 
with  cirrus  cloud  like  the  swaths  of  a  hayfield  ;  only  in  the 
East  there  was  a  bay  or  reach  of  clear  blue  sky,  and  in  this 
the  shadow-beams  appeared,  slender,  colourless  and 
radiating  every  way  like  a  fan  wide  open.  To-day  the 
sky  was  cloudless  except  for  a  low  bank  in  the  West.  In 
the  East  was  a  cast  of  blue  mist  from  which  sprang  alter- 
nate broad  bands  of  rose  colour  and  blue  slightly  fringed," 

VOLCANIC   SUNSET  (iN    "  NATURE") 

"  December  i6th,  1883. — A  bright  glow  had  been  round 
the  sun  all  day  and  became  more  remarkable  towards 
sunset.  It  then  had  a  silvery  or  steely  look  with  soft 
radiating  streamers  and  little  colour  .  .  .  there  was  a 
pale  gold  colour  brightening  and  fading  by  turns  as  the 
sun  went  down.  After  the  sunset  the  horizon  was  lined 
a  long  way  by  a  glowing  tawny  light,  not  very  pure  in 
colour  and  distinctly  textured  in  hummocks,  bodies  like  a 
shoal  of  dolphins  or  in  what  are  called  gadroons  or  as  the 
Japanese  conventionally  represent  waves.  The  glowing 
vapour  above  this  was  as  yet  colourless ;  then  this  took 
a  beautiful  olive  or  celadon  green,  and  deHcately  fluted  ; 
the  green  belt  was  broader  than  the  orange  and  pressed 
down  on  and  contracted  it.  Above  the  green  in  turn 
appeared  a  red  glow  broader  and  burlier  in  make  ;  it  was 
softly  brindled  and  in  the  ribs  or  bars  of  colour  was  rosier  ; 
in  the  channels  where  the  blue  of  the  sky  shone  through 
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it  was  a  mallow  colour.  Above  this  was  a  vague  lilac  .  .  . 
the  red  had  driven  out  the  green  and  fusing  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  orange  reached  the  horizon.  By  that  time 
the  East  which  had  a  rose  tinge  became  of  a  duller  red 
compared  to  sand  ;  the  ground  of  the  sky  in  the  East  was 
green  or  else  tawny  and  the  crimson  only  in  the  clouds. 
A  great  sheet  of  heavy  dark  cloud  with  a  reefed  or  puckered 
make  drew  off  the  West  in  the  course  of  the  pageant  : 
the  edge  of  this  and  the  smaller  pellets  of  cloud  that  filed 
across  the  bright  field  of  the  sundown  caught  a  livid 
green.  The  red  in  the  West  was  fainter  because  notably 
rosier  and  livelier,  but  it  was  never  of  a  pure  rose.  A  faint 
dusky  blush  was  left.  While  these  changes  were  going  on 
in  the  sky  the  landscape  of  Ribblesdale  glowed  with  a 
frowning  brown." 

VOLCANIC    SUNSET   (iN    "  NATURE ") 

"  December  21  st,  1883. — ^The  glow  is  intense,  it  has 
prolonged  the  daylight  and  optically  changed  the  season  ; 
it  bathes  the  whole  sky.  It  is  mistaken  for  the  reflection 
of  a  great  fire  .  .  .  more  like  inflamed  flesh  than  the 
lucid  reds  of  ordinary  sunsets.  But  it  is  also  lustreless. 
A  bright  sunset  lines  the  cloud  so  that  their  brims  look 
like  gold,  brass,  bronze  or  steel.  It  fetches  out  those 
daz2;ling  flecks  and  spangles  which  people  call  fish  scales. 
It  gives  to  a  mackerel  or  dappled  cloud  rack  the  appear- 
ance of  quilted  crimson  silk  or  a  ploughed  field  glazed 
with  crimson  ice." 

GERARD  HOPKINS. 
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TO   "A  CERTAIN   RICH 

MAN" 

"  I  have  five  brethren  .  .  .  Father,  I  beseech  thee  .  .  ,  lest 
they  come  to  this  place." — iS"^.  Luke's  Gospel 

THOU  wouldst  not  part  thy  spoil 
Gained  from  the  beggar's  want,  the  weakling's  toil, 
Nor  spare  a  jot  of  sumptuousness  or  state 
For  Lazarus  at  the  gate. 

And  in  the  appalling  night 
Of  expiation,  as  in  day's  delight, 
Thou  heldst  thy  niggard  hand  ;   it  would  not  share 
One  hour  of  thy  despair. 

Those  five — thy  prayer  for  them  ! 
O  generous !  who,  condemned,  wouldst  not  condemn, 
Whose  ultimate  human  greatness  proved   thee   so 
A  miser  of  thy  woe. 

ALICE   MEYNELL. 
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HEARTS  AND  HEADS 

THE  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  to  the  hteraiy  philosopher 
very  much  what  the  moral  of  his  flock  is  to  a  parish 
priest.  This  spirit  is  the  self-constituted  charge  of  the 
pastoral  savant.  Unfortunately  the  task  of  finding  the 
Zeitgeist  in  ethical  pasture  is  considerably  stiffer  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Victoria,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  men 
of  letters  that  anyone  can  still  be  found  to  grasp  the  crook 
of  Emerson  and  Carlyle.  Sheep  are  not  what  they  were  ; 
and  when  the  shepherd  has  found  a  gap  in  the  intellectual 
thicket  in  which  his  charge  is  struggling,  few  of  them  will 
follow  their  leaders  with  the  old  sheepish  unanimity  into 
the  field  provided  for  them.  However,  Corydon  can  try. 
A  strong  voice,  a  stout  cudgel,  a  gate  ajar — something  may 
come  of  it. 

In  Rousseau  and  Romanticism^  by  Professor  Babbitt  of 
Harvard  University  (Constable),  the  cudgel  is  far  more 
conspicuous  than  the  gate.  Rousseau  himself  is  merely 
a  stick  to  beat  the  general  run  of  mankind.  The  world  is 
wallowing,  says  the  Professor,  in  emotional  naturalism. 
Emotional  naturalism  is  a  Twentieth-Century  variant  of 
Nineteenth-Century  romanticism.  Nineteenth-Century 
romanticism  derives  mainly  from  Rousseau.  Therefore 
Rousseau  is  responsible  for  the  aberrations  of  1920. 
Wordsworth,  Ruskin  and  Browning  are  so  many  pioneers 
of  anarchy  ;  and  the  primrose  on  the  river's  brim  is  the 
first  primrose  on  the  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  indictment.  There  are  four 
hundred  names  in  (or  should  it  be  "  on  "  ?)  Professor 
Babbitt's  index  ;  and  the  only  great  romantics  who  seem 
to  have  eluded  his  inquisitorial  eye  are  the  Brontes. 
"  And  this,"  as  Lewis  Carroll  would  say  (by  the  way,  he 
is  spared  too),  "  is  odd  "  ;  because  Charlotte,  at  least,  was 
steeped  in  Rousseau  by  Professor  Heger  in  her  Brussels 
schooldays.  However,  hers  is  the  only  notable  omission. 
Practically  all  the  great  romantics  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  are  considered  in  Rousseau.  And  Rousseau  is 
studied  less  as  an  individual  than  as  the  chief  of  those  who 
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in  the  words  of  Seneca  "  live,  so  to  say,  backwards,"  ut  ita 
dicam,  retro  vivunt.  Professor  Babbitt's  remedy  for  this 
only  too  popular  attitude  is  "  a  positive  and  critical 
humanism."  "  I  myself  am  fond,"  he  writes,  "  of  dis- 
tinguishing three  levels  on  which  a  man  may  experience 
life — the  naturalistic,  the  humanistic  and  the  religious." 
Comte,  who  entertained  the  bat-like  notion  that  the 
highest  stage  was  the  lowest,  called  the  middle  one 
"  metaphysical."  But  the  general  idea  is  considerably 
older.  In  fact,  there  is  something  pitiful  and  ironic  in 
watching  these  great  expeditions  of  modern  thought  set 
out,  with  a  titanic  complement  of  tinned  meat  and  Kodak 
films,  to  discover  what  some  merry  Grecian  coaster  found 
out  before  the  year  one.  Aristotle — and  Professor 
Babbitt  avows  himself  an  Aristotelian — distinguished 
three  kinds  of  people  in  his  world — pleasure-seekers, 
statesmen  and  contemplatives.  In  our  own  time,  the 
middle  of  these  classes  seems  to  have  died  out,  with  the 
notable  exception  in  the  Vatican.  So  we  are  left  with 
the  first  and  last,  those  who  prefer  the  life  of  brute 
beasts  ("  and  their  views,"  says  Aristotle,  ''  receive 
consideration  because  many  of  those  in  high  places  have 
the  tastes  of  Sardanapalus  ")  and  those  who  use  reason  to 
contemplate  truth.  The  second,  he  says,  lead  a  divine 
life  in  comparison  with  the  first.  "  Nevertheless,"  and 
here  he  lays  the  foundation  of  the  third  and  highest  level, 
"  instead  of  listening  to  those  who  advise  us  as  men  and 
mortals  not  to  lift  our  thoughts  above  what  is  human  and 
mortal,  we  ought  rather,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  off  our 
mortality  and  make  every  effort  to  live  in  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  of  our  faculties ;  for  though  it  be  but  a 
small  part  of  us,  yet  in  power  and  value  it  far  surpasses  all 
the  rest." 

Professor  Babbitt,  however,  has  his  own  reasons  for 
distrusting  what  is  superhuman.  "  After  all,  to  be  a  good 
humanist  is  merely  to  be  moderate  and  sensible  and  de- 
cent !  "  If  Professor  Babbitt's  heart  (or  shall  we  say 
"  head  "  and  leave  the  heart  to  Rousseau  ?)  had  been  in 
this  apostrophe,  he  would  have  followed  it  up  by  finding 
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that  virtuous  pagan — whom  Diogenes  looked  for  vainly 
with  a  candle  by  broad  daylight — and  recounting  his 
moderation,  good  sense  and  decency,  and  those  of  his 
followers,  in  the  four  hundred  pages  he  has  devoted  to 
the  excesses  and  indecorums  of  the  progeny  of  Rousseau. 
On  the  contrary  he  is  content  to  produce  a  purely  des- 
tructive book  ;  with  the  result  that  Sandford  a?id  Merton, 
written  six  years  before  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  by  a 
sworn  admirer  of  Jean-Jacques,  is  still  the  best  English 
handbook  on  "  How  to  be  Virtuous  though  Heathen." 
As  for  Professor  Babbitt's  destructiveness,  he  shows 
himself,  like  most  contemporary  critics,  as  reckless  of  the 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  Victorians  as  our  politicians  have 
been  of  their  material  resources.  Like  most  destructive 
people  he  comes  forward  as  a  reformer.  "The  task  of 
the  Socratic  critic  at  the  present  time,"  he  says,  "  is 
seen  to  consist  largely  in  stripping  idealistic  disguises 
from  egoism  and  exposing  sham  spirituality."  This  being 
so,  the  task  of  the  Catholic  critic  is  obviously  to  clothe  the 
naked.  It  is  too  late  to  dissuade  Professor  Babbitt  from 
divesting  the  spirit  of  romance  of  its  trailing  clouds  of 
glory ;  but  while  he  is  upstairs  shaking  creases  and  camphor 
out  of  the  folds  of  Positivism,  some  servant  of  the  house- 
hold might  propose  a  more  congruous  and  magnificent 
raiment  for  the  shivering  soul. 

This  is  what  very  often  happens.  What  troubles  our 
reformer  most  is  that  his  romantic  backsliders  not  only 
make,  as  it  were,  a  religion  of  their  backsliding  while  it 
lasts,  wrapping  themselves  around  with  shreds  of  rainbows 
and  the  tatters  of  sunsets  and  adoring  their  Maker  in 
defiance  of  hygiene  and  decorum,  but  have  a  way  of 
reaching  traditional  religion  at  the  end  of  it.  As  if 
Alpha  'and  Omega  were  one,  as  indeed  They  are.  This  is 
too  much  for  Professor  Babbitt.  "  Can  anyone  maintain 
seriously,"  he  says,  "  that  there  is  anything  in  common 
between  the  striving  for  endlessness  of  the  German  roman- 
ticists and  the  supreme  and  perfect  Centre  that  Dante 
glimpses  at  the  end  of  the  Divine  Comedy  and  in  the 
presence  of  which  he  becomes  dumb  ? "  Without  invoking 
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Dionysius  the  Areopagite  to  explain  how  God  Who  is  the 
End  of  contemplation  is  also  its  Centre,  it  is  sufficient 
for  Professor  Babbitt  to  admit  that  some  of  these  German 
romanticists  did  find  an  End  to  their  endlessness. 

Various  reasons  (he  says)  have  been  given  for  romantic  con- 
versions to  Catholicism — for  example,  the  desire  for  confession 
(though  the  Catholic  does  not,  like  the  Rousseauist,  confess 
himself  from  the  housetops),  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  Catholic  rites 
and  ceremonies,  etc.  .  .  .The  affinity  of  certain  romantic  con- 
verts for  the  Church  is  that  of  the  jelly-fish  for  the  rock.  It  is 
appropriate  that  Frederick  Schlegel,  the  great  apostle  of  irony, 
should,  after  a  career  as  a  heaven-storming  Titan,  end  by  sub- 
mitting to  this  most  rigid  of  all  forms  of  outer  authority. 

Now  Professor  Babbitt's  dislike  of  natural  history — 
he  sees  modern  science,  and  very  rightly,  as  the  most 
unethical  of  all  activities,  and  denounces  it  as  "  Baconian 
naturaHsm  " — has  lost  him  a  very  pretty  simile.  Most 
jelly-fish  {Medusce)  never  attach  themselves  to  any 
rock,  Petrine  or  otherwise,  but  continue  their  exploratory 
attitude  towards  life  to  the  end  of  their  days.  He  means 
sea-anemones  ;  those  simple  semi-vegetative  communi- 
ties, clinging  through  every  turn  of  the  tide  to  their 
immemorial  base,  and  swallowing  all  the  detritus  of  the 
ocean  with  undiscriminating  receptiveness.  The  analogy 
is  obvious,  and  full  of  amusing  implications. 

Frederick  von  Schlegel,  however,  was  anything  but 
gullible  either  before  his  conversion,  which  took  place  at 
Cologne  in  1808,  or  after  it.  His  fife,  an  interesting  one, 
has  never  been  well  written  in  EngHsh,  and  his  "  Letters 
on  Christian  Art,"  especially  the  second  which  deals, 
from  an  essentially  Catholic  angle,  with  the  first  principles 
of  painting,  would  eke  out  a  delightful  chapter  or  two 
in  his  biography.  One  puzzle,  at  least,  he  solved  for 
himself  and  might  help  to  solve  for  Professor  Babbitt, 
the  puzzle  of  the  old  feud,  apparent  or  real,  between  Heart 
and  Head,  Imagination  and  Judgment.  "  Romantic  and 
Classic,"  Professor  Babbitt  calls  them,  reviving  the  old 
Montague  and  Capulet  of  the  critical  Verona.  "  Spirit 
and  Letter,"  was  Schlegel's  nomenclature ;    and  here  he 
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showed  his  innate  romantic  bias.  But  he  worked  for  the 
reconcihation  of  Spirit  and  Letter  from  his  youth  up- 
wards, and  found  it  when  he  found  the  Faith.  Professor 
Rouge  of  Bordeaux  foretells  the  end  of  the  quest  in  an  in- 
teresting thesis  dealing  with  Schlegel's  early  career  : 
"  Cette  fusion  qu'ilrive,  cette  synthese  quHl  pour  suit  ^  Schlegel 
les  cherckera  bientot  dans  la  religion,^'' 

This  fusion,  synthesis,  hand-in-glove  agreement  of 
head  and  heart,  the  American  critic  is  seeking  too.  Would 
he  might  find  it,  for  in  his  attitude  towards  the  unknown 
he  is  indeed,  as  he  protests,  a  serious  and  meditative 
humanist.     His  book  opens  with  three  mottoes : 

V imagination  dispose  de  tout — Pascal. 

Le  bon  sens  est  le  maitre  de  la  vie  humaine. — Bossuet. 

Vhomme  est  un  etre  immense  en  quelque  sorte,  qui  peut  exister 
fartiellement,  mais  dont  ^existence  est  d^autant  plus  delicieuse 
qu^elle  est  plus  entiere  et  plus  pleine, — Joubert. 

Two  Catholics  with  a  half-truth  apiece,  and  one  etherial 
philosopher — the  adjective  is  his  friend  Matthew  Arnold's 
— with  a  benison  on  them  both!  The  words  of  St. 
Bernard  to  Peter  the  Deacon  would  reconcile  Pascal  and 
Bossuet  far  more  conclusively  than  those  of  the  apostle 
of  woven  wind,  vent  tissu.  "  Knowledge  and  Delight  in 
the  Truth,"  says  St.  Bernard,  '*  are,  as  it  were,  the  two 
arms  of  the  soul." 

This  saying  is  not  only  an  answer  to  the  riddle,  but  a 
canon  of  art  and  a  talisman  for  apostles.  All  apostles 
must  needs  be  artists,  good  or  bad,  as  soon  as  they  open 
their  mouths  or  take  up  their  pens.  And  knowledge  or 
delight  or  both,  preferably  both,  are  all  the  apostle  has 
to  give  the  world.  Knowledge  is  his  lure  for  the  human- 
ist, delight  his  trap  for  the  romantic.  Erasmus  wrote 
the  finest  of  his  Colloquies  to  prove  that  no  true  Epi- 
curean could  avoid  being  a  Christian.  There  are  always 
more  seeking  delight  than  knowledge,  so  delight  is  the 
surer  weapon.  But  knowledge  brings  down  the  shyer 
prey.  The  wonder  of  the  child,  and  of  that  grown-up 
child,  the  romantic,  is  more  easily  transmuted  into  religious 
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awe  than  is  the  sacree  curiosite  of  the  sage.  It  was  the  de- 
corous Saul  of  Tarsus  who  needed  one  of  those  "  thunder- 
claps and  visible  upsets  of  grace  "  so  distrusted  by  Professor 
Babbitt  ;  not  the  indecorous  Magdalen.  Crabbed  and 
crooked  souls  break  in  the  bending,  but  how  simple  it  is 
to  train  the  over-luxuriant  to  the  fruitful  espaher  of  the 
Cross.  "  Their  love  being  right,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  straightens  all  their  affections."  The  divine  economy  has 
its  use  for  every  squandered  loveliness.  "  Spread  out  your 
tresses,"  says  St.  Ambrose  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  "  Strew 
before  Him  all  the  dignities  of  your  body.  Of  no  slight 
worth  are  the  locks  that  can  dry  the  Feet  of  Christ." 
Non  mediocres  capilli  .  .  .  Who  but  the  merely  decorous 
could  misunderstand  this  heavenly  husbandry  ?  In  Our 
Lord's  time  it  was  Simon  the  Pharisee  who  blamed,  as 
St.  Gregory  says,  both  the  malady  and  its  cure.  "  The 
Physician  was  between  two  invahds ;  but  one  kept  her 
senses  in  her  fever,  the  other  lost  his  wits.  For  she  wept 
for  what  she  had  done ;  but  he,  puffed  up  with  pride,  over- 
rated the  soundness  of  his  health."  So  much  for  perver- 
sities of  heart  and  head.  Heaven  alone  can  cure  them, 
and  heaven  alone  knows  which  is  the  more  pernicious. 
Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  that  Rousseau  was 
not  the  first  to  give  a  chance  of  Hfe  to  the  outcasts  of 
society.  And  any  preacher  who  is  premeditating  that 
long  overdue  mission  to  Epicureans  will  find  that  St. 
Jerome  has  developed  the  theme  very  prettily  on  the 
text,  *'  I  will  be  mindful  of  Rahab  and  Babylon  ;  even  of 
them  that  know  me." 

However,  a  romantic  is  not  necessarily,  nor  even,  pace 
Professor  Babbitt,  frequently,  an  abandoned  character. 
He  is  merely  one  who  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  dead 
level  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  may 
be  trying  to  escape  up  or  down.  It  is  impossible  to  gauge 
the  romantic  attitude  as  long  as  the  precise  orientation 
of  up  and  down  are  themselves  in  debate,  This  is  our 
critic's  disability.  As  for  our  own,  our  estimate  of 
Rousseau's  teaching  will  vary  according  as  we  judge  it  to 
have  been  an  accession  to  atheism  or  a  declension  from 
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Catholicism.  For  it  was  botli.  As  Roiisseau  put  it 
himself,  with  a  piece  of  special  pleading  worthy  of  H.  G. 
Wells,  he  dared  to  confess  God  before  the  philosophers 
and  preach  humanity  before  the  intolerant.  Besides,  our 
perspective  needs  readjusting  with  regard  to  many  an 
ancient  peril.  Paradise  Lost  was  once,  and  very  rightly, 
on  the  Index.  But  we  should  not  be  seriously  alarmed  if 
our  firebrands  took  to  it  now. 

Some  minds  are  so  inveterately  classical  that  they 
suspect  every  romantic  escapade  of  an  infernal  tendency. 
When  Jean-Jacques  was  nineteen,  and  'prenticed  to  an 
engraver  of  clock  dials,  he  spent  his  spare  time  making 
medals  for  an  order  of  chivalry  founded  by  himself  and 
his  friends ;  and  got  soundly  beaten  by  his  master  for 
coining  bad  money.  "  I  swear  I  knew  nothing  about  bad 
money,  and  very  little  about  good,"  says  the  victim. 
Very  few  romantics  do.  Which  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  they  are  so  likely  to  find  of  treasure  in  heaven. 

Some  such  treasure  our  American  critic  is  seeking,  but 
on  his  own  terms.  Positive  and  critical  humanism,  little 
more  than  an  academic  bias  in  his  first  chapter,  becomes 
less  than  a  counsel  of  despair  in  his  last : 

The  honest  thinker,  whatever  his  own  preference,  must  begin 
by  admitting  that  though  religion  can  get  along  without  humanism, 
humanism  cannot  get  aloijg  without  religion  ...  In  the  dark 
situation  that  is  growing  up  in  the  Occident,  all  genuine  humanism 
and  religion,  whether  on  a  traditional  or  a  critical  basis,  should  be 
welcome.  I  have  pointed  out  that  traditional  humanism  and 
religion  conflict  in  certain  respects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  combine 
the  imitation  of  Horace  with  the  imitation  of  Christ.  .  .  . 

HELEN  PARRY  EDEN. 
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The  PHYSICAL  ASPECT  of 

EINSTEIN'S  PRINCIPLE 

OF  RELATIVITY 

THE  widespread  interest  aroused  by  the  alleged 
confirmation  of  Einstein's  Principle  of  Relativity 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  claim  that  Newton's  Laws  of 
Motion  must  be  abandoned.  In  the  following  pages  the 
more  general  aspect  of  the  question  is  considered  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  possible. 

When  we  see  a  woodman  felHng  a  tree  some  hundreds 
of  yards  away  we  notice  that  there  is  a  distinct  interval 
between  the  instant  of  impact  and  the  perception  of  the 
sound  of  the  stroke.  The  sound  takes  an  appreciable 
time  to  travel  through  the  air.  It  has  a  definite  velocity, 
and  experiments  have  been  made  from  early  times  to 
determine  it.  In  a  similar  way  philosophers  asked  them- 
selves if  light  took  a  definite  time  to  travel  through  space. 
The  writings  of  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  others, 
contain  lengthy  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  light. 
But  it  was  not  until  1676  that  the  important  discovery 
was  made  that  light  travels,  like  sound,  with  a  definite 
speed.  From  observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
the  Danish  astronomer,  Romer,  calculated  the  velocity 
of  light  as  being  about  192,000  miles  per  second.  Fifty 
years  later,  Bradley  discovered  the  phenomenon  of 
aberration^  and  from  it  calculated  the  velocity  of  star-light 
as  being  186,000  miles  per  second.  This  value  agrees 
wonderfully  well  with  the  most  modern  measurements. 
Finally,  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  measured  the  velocity  of  light  from  artificial 
sources  by  laboratory  methods  of  great  accuracy.  This 
theory  of  the  propagation  of  light  through  space  in  time 
has  a  close  connection  with  the  principle  of  Relativity. 

Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
nature  of  light.  Newton's  view  that  the  propagation  of 
hght  through  space  was  due  to  small  particles  emitted 
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from  the  source  of  light  was  accepted  for  many  years. 
Then  followed  the  wave-theory,  generally  attributed  to 
Huygens,  who,  however,  referred  to  the  Jesuit  Pardies 
as  "  one  of  those  who  have  commenced  to  consider  the 
waves  of  light."  The  great  advantage  of  the  wave- 
theory  was  that  it  easily  explained  certain  phenomena  of 
interference  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  the  emission  theory.  Later  developments  of  that 
theory  led  to  the  postulation  of  transverse  vibrations,  like 
undulations  on  the  surface  of  a  lake.  This  modification 
was  introduced  in  order  to  explain  "  polarization  "  effects 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
longitudinal  waves  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  case 
of  sound.  Later  on,  Clerk  Maxwell  published  a  mathe- 
matical treatment  now  usually  referred  to  as  the  "  electro- 
magnetic "  theory  of  light.  This  theory  affords  no 
physical  description  of  the  nature  of  the  wave-motion, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  "  electric  displacement  "  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  travelling. 

All  wave  theories  involve  the  existence  of  a  medium  or 
atmosphere  through  which  the  light  waves  can  travel, 
just  as  sound  travels  through  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 
We  need  not  here  dwell  on  the  controversy  which  raged  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  ether  medium.  That  discussion  is 
not  yet  concluded.  It  must,  however,  possess  properties 
which  make  it  very  different  from  any  kind  of  matter 
which  comes  under  the  direct  observation  of  the  senses. 
Its  existence  as  a  depository  of  energy  is  admitted  by 
the  vast  majority  of  physicists.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  adopt  some  modified  form  of  the 
emission  theory,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  an  ether. 

The  whole  question  of  Relativity  turns  on  the  con- 
nection between  matter  as  ordinarily  understood  and  the 
ether.  We  may  look  on  the  densest  and  most  solid 
substances  as  spongelike  structures  permeated  by  the 
ether  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  located.  When  a  sponge, 
or  even  a  smooth  body,  moves  through  water  it  carries 
some  of  the  water  along  with  it.     The  earth  in  its  motion 
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brings  a  gaseous  atmosphere  with  it.  The  question  which 
scientists  have  now  been  called  upon  to  solve  is  whether 
the  earth  also  carries  an  atmosphere  of  ether  with  it  as  it 
moves  through  space. 

We  have  referred  to  the  phenomenon  of  aberration  as 
affording  a  means  of  studying  the  velocity  of  light.  This 
effect  seems  to  prove  clearly  that  the  earth  passes  through 
the  ether  without  disturbing  it.  Let  us  suppose  a  small 
pellet  to  be  dropped  through  the  centre  of  a  narrow 
vertical  tube.  If  the  tube  is  stationary  the  ball  will 
evidently  pass  down  the  axis.  If,  however,  the  tube  be 
moving  horizontally  with  a  velocity  at  all  comparable 
with  that  of  the  ball  things  vdll  not  be  the  same.  If  the 
tube  still  remains  vertical  the  axis  will  no  longer  coincide 
with  the  path  of  the  ball,  which  will  strike  the  side  of  the 
tube,  or  rather,  the  side  of  the  tube  will  strike  the  ball. 
But  if  the  tube  is  tilted  a  little  forwards  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  moving,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  angle  can  be 
found  so  that  the  ball  will  remain  in  the  axis  during  its 
descent.  There  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
velocity  of  the  ball,  that  of  the  tube,  and  the  angle  at 
which  the  tube  is  incHned.  If  we  know  two  of  these 
quantities  we  can  calculate  the  third.  The  same  principle 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  astronomical  observations.  The 
telescope  corresponds  to  the  tube,  the  horizontal  velocity 
with  which  it  moves  is  that  of  the  earth — about  i8  miles 
per  second.  The  wave  front  corresponds  to  the  falling 
ball.  The  angle  which  the  telescope  makes  with  the 
true  direction  of  the  light  is  called  the  "  angle  of  aberra- 
tion." In  this  way,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is 
moving  through  an  ether  atmosphere,  we  find  that  the 
calculated  velocity  of  light  agrees  with  that  obtained  by 
other  methods.  We  therefore  conclude  from  this  and 
similar  experiments  that  the  ether  is  not  carried  along  by 
the  earth  as  it  moves  through  it. 

But,  as  Fresnel  pointed  out,  if  the  ether  is  not  carried 
along  by  the  earth,  the  angle  of  aberration  ought  to  be 
equally  easy  to  observe  when  a  terrestrial  source  of  light 
is  employed  and  observed  in  the  direction  from  North  to 
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South,  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  motion.  But  no 
such  effect  has  ever  been  detected.  The  classical  experi- 
ment of  Michelson  and  Morley  was  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  deciding  this  question.  The  theory  may  be 
illustrated  by  two  simple  comparisons.  Let  us  suppose 
we  are  in  the  swimming-bath  on  a  modern  liner,  and  that 
the  steamer  is  moving  along  perfectly  steadily  at  a  uniform 
velocity.  Under  these  circumstances  the  velocity  of  the 
bath  could  not  be  detected  by  any  observation  confined 
to  the  swimming-bath  or  bathroom.  Although  every- 
thing in  that  apartment  is  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the 
steamer,  their  mutual  or  relative  motions  would  be  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  this  fact.  A  game  of  water-polo 
could  be  played  with  exactly  the  same  result  in  every 
particular  as  if  the  liner  were  at  rest.  Yet  an  observer 
looking  into  the  bath  from  a  position  at  rest  relatively  to 
the  sea  would  find  that  the  actual  motions  of  the  swimmers 
and  of  the  ball  relatively  to  himself  are  not  the  same  as  if 
the  ship  were  at  rest.  If  a  swimmer  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  ship  is  travelling  his  velocity  relatively 
to  the  observer  will  be  the  sum  of  his  ''own"  velocity  and 
that  of  the  ship.  If  he  swim  in  the  opposite  direction 
his  velocity  will  be  the  difference  of  the  two.  If  he  swim 
straight  across  the  bath  his  actual  path,  as  seen  by  the 
observer,  will  be  inclined  to  the  line  joining  the  two 
points,  and  his  velocity  will  be  the  resultant  of  his  own 
velocity  and  that  of  the  ship.  But  no  observation, 
however  carefully  made,  could  make  this  evident  to  any- 
one inside  the  bathroom  whose  observations  are  confined 
to  that  enclosure.  No  matter  in  what  direction  he  swims 
the  time  taken  to  go  a  fixed  length  will  depend  only  on 
his  own  swimming  velocity. 

Instead  of  a  swimming-bath  of  the  ordinary  kind  we 
may  imagine  the  closed  bath  to  be  replaced  by  a  long 
channel  down  the  centre  of  the  ship,  open  at  either  end. 
The  bath  is  really  part  of  the  water  through  which  the 
ship  is  moving.  The  sides  of  the  bath  are  two  platforms 
moving  through  the  water  with  the  velocity  of  the  vessel. 
We  may  suppose  the  water  to  be  so  smooth  that  a  person 
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on  the  platform  could  not  say  at  first  sight  whether  the 
bathroom  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  water  or  not.  But 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  find  out  by  means  of  a 
comparatively  simple  experiment.  If  a  swimmer  were 
to  drop  off  the  platform  into  the  water  he  would  be  left 
behind  by  the  sides  of  the  bath.  In  order  to  swim  from 
one  fixed  point  on  the  side  to  another  on  the  same  side  in 
the  same  time  as  if  the  ship  were  at  rest,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  swim  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  sum 
of  his  own  normal  velocity  and  that  of  the  ship,  and  he 
would  have  to  swim  a  longer  distance  than  if  the  ship  were 
at  rest.  To  swim  to  a  point  exactly  opposite  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bath,  his  path  through  the  water  would  have 
to  make  an  angle  with  the  line  joining  these  points,  and 
here  too  he  would  swim  further  than  if  the  ship  were  at 
rest.  Under  these  conditions  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
distance  he  has  actually  to  swim  to  a  point  directly  oppo- 
site and  back  is  less  than  that  required  to  swim  the  same 
distance,  marked  on  the  side,  up  the  bath  and  back.  It 
would  therefore  be  possible  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  ship  were  moving  relatively  to  the  water  or 
not.  Supposing  the  swimming  velocity  to  be  constant, 
in  the  case  of  a  closed  bath  the  path  through  the  water 
will  be  the  same  no  matter  in  what  direction  he  swim. 
Michelson  and  Morley  appHed  these  principles  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  the  question  whether  the  earth  is  moving 
through  the  ether  or  not.  In  their  experiment  two 
beams  of  light  correspond  to  two  swimmers  starting  from 
the  same  point  ;  one  goes  from  E.  to  W.  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  motion,  the  other  goes  N.  to  S.  By  means 
of  mirrors  these  beams  are  reflected  so  as  to  return  to  the 
same  point.  By  means  of  an  interference  method,  which 
we  need  not  describe  here,  any  difference  in  their  paths 
could  be  detected  with  extr^aordinary  accuracy.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  capable  of  being  rotated,  so  that  the 
path  which  at  first  was  from  E.  to  W.  could  become  that 
from  N.  to  S.  Any  change  in  the  lengths  of  the  two  paths 
could  therefore  be  detected  by  rotating  the  apparatus  in 
its  own  plane.     The  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  made 
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with  every  possible  precaution  went  to  show  that  no 
velocity  between  the  earth  and  the  ether  could  be  detected. 
In  other  words  the  earth  seemed  to  carry  an  ether  atmo- 
sphere with  it  in  its  passage.  This  result  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  indicated  by  the  aberration  experiment. 

Around  this  and  kindred  experiments  centres  the  dis- 
cussion about  Relativity.  In  spite  of  the  Michelson- 
Morley  result  the  view  adopted  by  scientists  is  that  the 
earth  does  move  through  the  ether  without  carrying  an 
ether  atmosphere  along  with  it.  The  recognized  expla- 
nation of  the  failure  to  detect  the  relative  movements 
directly  is  founded  on  a  suggestion  made  independently 
in  1895  by  Fitzgerald  in  Dublin  and  by  Lorentz  in  Leiden. 
This  amounts  to  the  supposition  that  bodies  moving 
through  the  ether  become  contracted  in  the  direction 
of  their  motion.  Thus  a  foot  rule  would  be  really  shorter 
when  placed  East-West  than  when  placed  North-South. 
The  difference  could  not  be  detected  because  the  inch 
spaces  would  contract  in  the  same  proportion.  Similarly 
any  instrument  we  could  devise  to  detect  this  difference 
of  length  would  be  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  The  shortening  is 
exceedingly  minute,  but  it  is  sufficiently  great  to  account 
for  the  result  of  the  Michelson-Morley  experiment. 
According  to  this  view  the  path  of  the  light  in  that  experi- 
ment from  E.  to  W.  is  really  longer  than  that  from  N.  to  S., 
though  they  always  appear  the  same  when  measured, 
because  the  measure  changes  its  length  in  the  way  des- 
cribed. Although  this  explanation  does  not  claim  to  be 
more  than  an  hypothesis,  there  are  certain  facts  and 
theories  regarding  the  constitution  of  matter  which  go  to 
show  that  the  supposition  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one. 
It  has  long  been  accepted  by  physicists  as  a  probable 
solution  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  two  apparently 
contradictory  results. 

Granting  that  the  earth  is  passing  through  an  ether 
atmosphere,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  exactly  we  mean 
by  the  "  velocity  of  light."  We  know  that  the  earth  is 
moving  round  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  18  miles  per 
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second.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  sun  v\^ith  its 
solar  system  is  moving  tov^ards  Lyra  v^ith  a  velocity  of 
about  five  miles  per  second.  The  whole  stellar  system  of 
v\^hich  our  system  forms  a  part  may  be  moving  at  any 
speed  v^e  may  wish  to  assume.  As  a  result  we  may  say 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  earth  through  the  ether,  or  of  light 
through  the  same  ether.  Though  we  can  have  no  idea 
as  to  the  actual  velocity  of  light  through  the  ether  atmo- 
sphere, we  can  have  a  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  light 
relatively  to  the  distance  between  two  fixed  points  on  the 
earth.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  conclude 
that  light  takes  the  same  time  to  travel  a  longer  distance 
E.  to  W.  than  a  shorter  distance  N.  to  S.  We  agree  to 
assume  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  proportional  to  the 
time  taken  to  travel  that  distance  as  measured  by  the 
same  standard  in  any  direction. 

As  we  have  seen,  at  least  one  of  the  units  employed — 
that  of  length — seems  to  vary  in  such  a  way  as  to  mask 
other  effects.  This  really  involves  the  first  assumption 
of  Einstein.  The  method  adopted  by  Einstein,  both  in 
this  and  in  other  physical  questions,  is  to  take  the  results  of 
experiments  and  then  make  an  hypothesis  which  covers 
the  known  facts,  and  from  this  hypothesis  endeavour  to 
draw  conclusions  which  can  be  tested  by -further  experi- 
ment. In  proportion  as  the  theories  deduced  from  his 
hypothesis  are  verified  by  experiment  is  his  view  justified. 
Einstein  formulated  a  simpler  theory  of  Relativity  in  1905, 
which  afterwards  grew  into  the  more  complete  system 
which  has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention.  We  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  determine  the 
actual  velocity  of  light  through  the  ether.  Einstein 
accepted  this  fact  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  his  first 
theory,  which  rested  on  two  fundamental  assumptions  : 
Firstly,  any  relation  which  exists  between  successive 
events  when  measured  with  reference  to  any  set  of  axes 
Vvill  not  be  modified  with  respect  to  an  observer  moving 
with  the  system  when  the  latter  moves  with  uniform 
motion.     (This   statement    may   be   illustrated   by   the 
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example  of  the  swimming-bath  in  the  ship,  as  has  already 
been  explained.)  Secondly,  the  velocity  of  Hght  in  space 
is  independent  of  the  motions  of  the  observer  or  of  the 
source  of  light.  That  is  to  say  that  the  velocity  of  light 
as  measured  by  any  observer,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
would  always  have  the  same  value. 

These  two  principles  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  con- 
tradictory, and  it  was  in  attempting  to  reconcile  them  that 
Einstein  showed  that  they  could  be  put  in  a  more  general 
formula.  According  to  his  later  or  "general"  theory  of 
Relativity,  the  first  assumption,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  case  of  a  set  of  axes  moving  with  uniform  velocity 
is  extended  to  any  velocity  whether  uniform  or  accelerated. 
The  second  assumption  remained  unchanged. 

In  order  to  reconcile  these  two  suppositions,  Einstein 
really  extended  the  Fitzgerald-Lorentz  hypothesis  to  time 
as  well  as  to  space.  Einstein  arrived  at  the  contraction 
of  matter  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  as  a  result  of  his 
theory.  Fitzgerald  and  Lorentz  postulated  it  in  order 
to  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  of  experimental 
evidence.  According  to  that  hypothesis,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  by  an  automatic  reaction  the  dimensions  of 
the  apparatus  and  those  of  the  measuring  instrument — or 
units  of  length — both  varied  proportionally,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  any  variation  in  either.  Lorentz 
developed  this  idea  and  was  able  to  formulate  laws  which 
took  this  fact  into  consideration.  This  principle  is  a 
comparatively  simple  one,  but  it  explains  the  difficulty 
already  dealt  with.  Einstein,  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
unit  of  length  varying  proportionally  to  a  uniform  velocity, 
had  to  solve  the  problem  of  units  of  time  and  length* 
varying  with  every  possible  change  of  velocity.  The 
mathematical  treatment  demanded  the  solution  of  in- 
numerable equations  involving  an  equally  large  number 
of  constants. 

In  order  to  make  his  theory  of  universal  application, 

*  The  increase  of  mass  of  an  electrically  charged  body,  moving  with  a 
velocity  approaching  that  of  light,  is  a  generally  accepted  reality,  which 
was  first  asserted  by  J.  J.  Thomson  in  1881. 
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Einstein  had  to  bring  gravitation  into  line  v^ith  light. 
Here  again  he  applied  his  method  of  induction.  In  the 
first  place  he  points  out  that  gravitation  is  measured  by  the 
acceleration  produced.  One  of  the  effects  of  acceleration 
is  to  produce  a  change  in  gravitation  as  experienced  by 
us.  When  a  lift  descends  an  increase  of  velocity  appears 
to  make  us  press  less  heavily  on  the  floor.  If  we  v^ere  to 
descend  v^ith  the  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  we  should 
appear  to  have  no  weight.  The  reverse  is  true  of  an 
ascending  lift.  So,  too,  "  centrifugal  force  "  opposes 
acceleration,  and  lessens  weight.  If  the  earth  were 
rotating  very  much  faster  than  it  is,  a  body  would  fly  off 
into  space.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  acceleration  of 
a  falling  body  measured  in  a  laboratory  is  the  resultant 
of  the  two  forces,  and  is  less  than  it  would  be  were  the 
earth  not  rotating.  At  the  same  time  our  measurements 
do  not  tell  us  directly  the  proportion  which  is  contributed 
by  each  kind  of  force. 

According  to  Einstein  we  are  to  look  on  gravitational 
and  centrifugal  force  as  being  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
include  them  both  under  gravitation.  This  is  an  assump- 
tion which  will  hardly  be  considered  allowable  by  many. 
It  is  certain  that  centrifugal  force  can  exist  quite  apart 
from  gravitation  and  vicejuersa.  However  that  may  be, 
this  assumption  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  Einstein's 
theory.  They  have  a  common  feature  that  their  resultant 
produces  an  acceleration  in  a  falling  body.  Mass,  which 
is  the  chief  factor  in  gravitation,  has  certain  properties 
which  it  shares  with  a  beam  of  light.  Light  possesses 
energy  and  momentum,  as  has  been  proved  by  actual 
measurements  of  the  pressure  due  to  light  waves.  Just 
as  mass,  the  classical  carrier  of  energy  and  momentum,  is 
influenced  by  gravitational  forces,  so  in  Einstein's  theory, 
light  will  also  come  under  the  sway  of  these  forces.  In 
this  way  are  light  and  gravitation  connected. 

By  an  elaborate  mathematical  investigation,  founded 
on  his  special  theory  of  Relativity  and  on  the  known  facts 
of  experimental  science,  Einstein  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  ray  of  light  would  be  acted  on  in  a  gravitational 
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field  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  ordinary  matter. 
Newton,  who  looked  on  light  as  being  propagated  across 
space  by  massive  particles,  had  long  ago  suggested  that 
these  particles  might  be  subject  to  gravity.  According 
to  Einstein's  theory  the  effect  would  be  about  twice  the 
amount  which  Newton's  theory  would  require.  The 
mathematical  work  of  'Einstein  is  declared  by  those 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  as  being  an  achievement  of 
great  power.  He  had  to  evolve  a  system  which  expressed 
in  a  general  manner  the  relations  between  units  of  length, 
time,  and  mass  which  were  subject  to  the  apparent 
contradictions  which  his  theory  demanded.  Einstein 
went  further  and  declared  that  his  theory  was  capable  of 
explaining  facts  which  had  hitherto  defied  the  scientists, 
and  of  foretelling  new  results.  Three  typical  cases  were 
selected  by  him. 

1.  It  had  long  been  known  that  Mercury,  the  nearest 
of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  was  subject  to  certain  perturba- 
tions which  the  Newtonian  laws  failed  to  account  for, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  other  planets 
or  masses  which  have  never  been  definitely  located  by 
astronomers.  Einstein's  theory  accounts  for  the  actual 
disturbance  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  example  does  not  involve  a  prophecy,  but  accounts  for 
an  effect  already  known  and  measured.  It  is  not  proved 
that  this  disturbance  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  astronomy. 

2.  The  second  case  was  the  prophecy,  already  referred 
to,  that  a  ray  of  light  just  grazing  the  sun  would  be  bent 
towards  it.  The  amount  of  this  bending  was  declared  to 
be  1 .75  seconds  of  arc.  The  interest  aroused  in  the  theory 
of  Einstein  was  due  to  the  announcement  that  this 
prophecy  had  been  verified.  The  effect  was  studied  with 
every  possible  care  during  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
took  place  in  May  last.  An  examination  of  the  photo- 
graphic plates  taken  of  stars  near  the  sun  showed  the 
Einstein  effect  to  within  6  per  cent,  of  the  value  he  had 
indicated. 

3.  The  third  case  has  not  yet  been  proved.     According 
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to  this  prediction  the  luminous  vibrations  of  an  atom  in  a 
strong  gravitational  field,  such  as  that  of  the  sun,  are 
slov^er  than  in  a  v^eaker  one  like  that  of  the  earth.  This 
effect  could  be  proved  by  a  spectroscopic  comparison  of 
sun-light  and  light  from  terrestrial  sources.  In  spite  of 
the  most  careful  measurements  no  such  difference  has  been 
detected.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  this 
third  criterion.  Some  are  definitely  satisfied  that  the 
effect  has  been  proved  to  be  absent.  Others  are  doubtful. 
According  to  others  the  effect  is  not  in  accordance  v^ith 
Einstein's  theory,  in  spite  of  his  own  assertion. 

Einstein  has  declared  that  his  system  is  so  logical  in 
its  construction  that  if  one  of  his  assertions  could  be  shov^n 
to  be  unfounded,  the  v^hole  theory  would  fall.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  remarkable  verification  of  the  second 
test,  our  verdict  must  be  that  the  theory  is  "  not  proved." 

So  many  statements  have  been  made  concerning  the 
more  or  less  metaphysical  consequences  of  this  theory, 
that  a  few  observations  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is 
clear  that  in  our  present  conditions  we  never  deal  with 
"  absolute  velocities."  Any  movement  we  can  detect  is 
always  relative  to  something  else.  That,  however,  does 
not  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  absolute  velocities. 
We  are  told  that,  according  to  Einstein's  mathematics,  we 
must  suppose  the  reality  of  a  space  of  "four  dimensions" 
in  which  things  happen  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  repre- 
sent to  our  imagination.  It  has  even  been  hinted  that  a 
straight  line  may  cease  to  be  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points.  This  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  thought, 
which  arises  from  the  already  well  known  principle  of 
*' least  action  "  involved  in  Einstein's  view.  This  amounts 
to  saying  that  nature  selects  the  path  of  least  resistance — 
which  requires  the  least  effort.  Such  a  path  need  not  be 
a  straight  line.  It  is  easier  to  go  round  an  obstacle  than 
over  it.  The  phrase  a  "  twist  in  space,"  which  has 
become  popular,  is  based  on  this  principle,  and  simply 
means  that  light  does  not  always  travel  in  a  straight  line, 
but  takes  the  easiest  path.  This  is  no  new  idea  and  is  at 
the  basis  of  the  ordinary  explanation  of  the  refraction  of 
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light.  We  may  think  a  ray  of  light  is  really  straight, 
though  it  is  bent.  Without  reference  to  something 
"  relative  "  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  straight  or  not. 
If  all  "  straight  edges  "  got  the  same  curve  as  the  ray  of 
light,  then  a  curved  line  would  appear  to  be  straight. 
Thus  in  a  sense  our  perceptions  are  not  absolute  but 
relative.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  time.  These 
possibilities  imply  no  metaphysical  contradiction. 

But,  granting  that  Einstein's  theory  is  true,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  inquire  if  it  can  have  any  influence  on  the  facts 
of  every-day  life.  These  principles  do  not  in  practice 
involve  the  slightest  change  in  our  ordinary  conceptions 
of  mechanics.  In  an  address  to  the  Royal  Society,  the 
President,  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  pointed  out  that  the 
Einstein  effect  only  becomes  sensible  in  the  cases  of 
distances  so  small  and  masses  and  velocities  so  great  that 
it  is  absolutely  negligible  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  physics.  Even  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  smallest 
distances  we  haye  ever  measured,  such  as  the  diameter  of 
an  atom,  or  even  of  an  electron,  we  may  neglect  this  effect. 
Thus  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
Relativity  on  that  borderline  between  physics  and  meta- 
physics which  deals  with  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter,  we  may  rest  secure  that  it  does  not  enter  into 
the  ordinary  applications  of  Newton's  laws  of  mechanics. 

Before  the  revolutionary  assumptions  of  Einstein  can 
be  universally  accepted,  it  has  also  to  be  shown  that  no 
simpler  theory  is  sufficient  to  account  for  these  phenomena, 
especially  the  bending  of  a  ray  of  light.  The  possibility 
of  a  material  atmosphere  round  the  sun  has  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  astronomers,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  such  an  atmosphere  is  very  meagre.  The 
cooling  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  in  the  shadow  of  the 
eclipse  has  also  been  suggested  as  an  explanation.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  points  out  that  the  properties  of  the  ether 
near  the  sun  may  be  different  from  those  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  large  mass.  The  following  passage 
from  an  article  by  the  present  writer  appeared  in  191 2, 
and  is  of  interest  in  the  present  connection  ; 
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In  every  theory  of  radiation  a  source  of  radiant  energy  is  the 
centre  of  a  disturbance  which  is  transmitted  or  propagated 
through  the  ether  according  to  the  general  law  of  inverse  squares. 
It  follows  from  this  that  every  portion  of  the  ether  immediately 
surrounding  such  a  source  of  radiation  is  in  a  state  of  internal 
tension  or  activity  depending  on  its  distance  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  light,  heat,  magnetism 
and  the  rest,  but  it  must  also  be  true  of  every  portion  of  matter 
which  has  mass.  For  every  portion  of  matter  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and,  since  we  suppose  the  force  of  gravitation 
to  be  propagated  through  the  ether,  it  follows  that  the  energy  of 
gravitation  must  be  stored  up  in  the  ether.  Thus  near  a  great 
mass  like  our  earth  the  ether  must  be  modified  in  some  way  which 
appears  to  arise  from  the  very  presence  of  the  attracting  body. 

This  passage  applies  a  fortiori  to  the  sun. 

Finally  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  verification 
of  Einstein's  prophecy  of  the  bending  of  the  ray  of  light 
is  not  in  itself  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  though  it  is,  of  course,  a  strong  argument- in  its 
favour.  In  the  history  of  Einstein's  own  previous  work 
we  have  an  interesting  example  of  the  value  of  his  method. 
In  the  investigation  concerning  the  nature  of  radiant 
energy  Einstein  made  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge. 
He  enunciated  a  simple  law  based  on  deductions  from 
known  facts,  just  as  in  the  case  of  his  principle  of  Relativity. 
This  law  was  examined  experimentally  with  great  care, 
and  was  found  to  agree  exactly  with  the  results.  Yet  his 
theory  has  been  set  aside.  MiUikan,  himself  a  worker  of 
the  greatest  merit,  thus  refers  to  the  matter  : 

Despite  the  apparently  complete  success  of  the  Einstein 
equation,  the  physical  theory  of  which  it  was  designed  to  be,  the 
symbolic  expression  is  found  so  untenable  that  Einstein  himself,  I 
believe,  no  longer  holds  it,  and  we  are  in  the  position  of  having 
built  a  very  perfect  structure  and  then  knocked  out  the  under- 
pinning without  causing  the  building  to  faU.  It  stands  complete 
and  apparently  well  tested,  but  without  any  visible  means  of 
support.  These  supports  must  obviously  exist,  and  the  most 
fascinating  problem  of  modern  physics  is  to  find^them.  Experi- 
ment has  outrun  theory,  or  better,  guided  by  erroneous  theory,  it 
has  discovered  relationships  which  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest 
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interest  and  importance,  but  the  reasons  for  them  are  as  yet  not 
at  all  understood."     {l^he  Electron.) 

There  are  not  wanting  signs*  that  future  developments 
will  demand  the  application  of  a  similar  remark  to  the 
assumptions  on  which  Einstein's  Principle  of  Relativity 
rests. 

H.  V.  GILL,  SJ. 

*  For  example,  Professor  Larmor  in  a  letter  to  Nature,  December  20th, 
1 91 9,  commenting  on  certain  aspects  of  the  subject,  wrote  as  follows  : 
"  But  amidst  these  uncertainties  and  apparent  contradictions  the  view 
asserts  itself  that  the  very  important  astronomical  determination  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  guide  towards  further  theory  rather  than  as  a  verification  of 
the  particular  theory  which  suggested  it."  Later  discussions  of  Einstein's 
theory  have  not  necessitated  any  modification  of  this  statement. 
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"  TTJUNCH  and  Judy  ran  a  race  :  up  and  down  the 
X^ market-place.  Thafs  in  the  Bible  !  "  was  a  school- 
boy catch.  Well,  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  are  there ;  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  pedigree.  But 
fascinating  as  it  is  to  trace  back  Punch  to  Pontius,  Sir 
J.  G.  Frazer  prefers  to  trace  poor  Pontius  to  a  prototypic 
Punch.  Folk-lore  in  the  Old  Testament  (Macmillan)  will, 
for  the  gay  "  enlightened  "  public,  have  one  meaning 
only  :  What  we  thought  given  us  by  God  is  bequeathed 
to  us  by  savages.  Incidents,  ceremonies,  laws,  held 
hitherto  as  proper  in  some  sense  to  the  Chosen  People, 
are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  bruised  and  battered 
fossils,  left  over  in  its  civilization-cycle  from  distant  days, 
alien  stuff,  or  at  best  reappropriated  by  a  race  that  did 
not  make  it. 

There  are,  doubtless,  here  two  questions  :  one,  which 
concerns  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's  conclusions,  and  what  exactly 
Catholic  theology  exacts  as  regards  the  "  originality  "  of 
the  Hebrew  religious  scheme,  and  the  relation  between 
his  suggestions  and  our  beliefs  ;  but,  also,  a  well  earlier 
one,  which  concerns  his  method.  His  method  is  an  odd 
one  :  he  began  by  studying  and  illustrating  a  particular 
cult-incident,  the  murdered  murderer  priest  of  Nemi ; 
from  his  accumulated  facts  he  deduced  a  theory.  Forth- 
with the  theory  became  the  only  thing  that  mattered. 
The  priest,  as  Dr.  Marett  disrespectfully  points  out 
{Psychology  and  Folk-lore,  p.  173),  had  been  but  a  carrot 
dangled  before  the  scholar's  nose  to  tempt  him  over  the 
ground.  And  after  a  while,  Frazer  himself  confessed, 
not  only  that  his  "  Balder  the  Beautiful  "  was,  in  his 
hands,  "  little  more  than  a  stalking-horse,"  but  that  the 
priest  was  himself  "  merely  a  puppet,"  to  be  unmasked 
and  laid  away  in  his  box.  Fact  ceased  to  be  foundation 
for  theory  :  theory  was  peg  for  facts.  "  Convenient 
pegs,"  says  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  quite  serenely;  or,  if  you  will, 
sand-castles  to  be  washed  away  by  ''  the  rising  tide  of 
knowledge."     Airy  and  irresponsible  ideal,  blown  in  a 
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student's  cell !  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  accuse  this 
anthropologist  of  propaganda  ;  for  he  should  know  how 
violently  his  theories  can  affect  beliefs  which  still  control 
much  action.  And  I  think  Professor  Frazer  does  peep, 
from  time  to  time,  from  his  cloisters,  and  like  to  see  his 
influence.  Not  always  far  removed  is  he  from  Mr.  Wells, 
who  fully  knows  that  despite  his  claim  to  unbiased 
objectivity,  his  History-Outline  is  meant  (e.g.,  when  it 
tells  the  "  origin  "  of  Christianity)  to  injure  views  held 
as  "  orthodox."  Yet  even  irresponsibility  should  not 
make  one  forget  what  one  has  written.  Deny  it,  one 
deliberately  may  ;  but  not  forget  and  contradict  it.  "  The 
central  idea  of  my  essay — the  conception  of  the  slain  god 
— is  derived  directly,  I  believe,  from  my  friend  (Robertson 
Smith)."  So  wrote  Frazer  in  the  Preface  to  The  Golden 
Bought  ed.  i.  But  in  ten  years  he  rebukes  {Golden  Bough, 
ed.  ii.  Preface)  those  who  represent  his  slain  god  theory 
as  intended  to  supplement  and  complete  Robertson 
Smith's  theory  of  the  derivation  of  animal  sacrifice  in 
general  from  a  totem  sacrifice.  "...  The  two  theories  are 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  I  never  assented  to  my 
jriend^s  theory,  and,  ...  he  never  gave  me  a  hint  that 
he  assented  to  mine."  For  registering  this  singular  volte- 
face  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Marett — though  there  is 
much  more  like  that,  which  other  scholars  indicate: 
we  do  not  follow  in  all  things  Dr.  Marett,  just  as  we  do 
not  kneel  to  Loisy  because  he  undoubtedly  made  hay  of 
Harnack  ;  but  we  are  grateful,  in  this  department,  for 
his  aid. 

But  the  main  theory  is  rigid  and  adhered  to.  Religion  is 
an  intellectualist  product,  universal  successor  to  a  non- 
religious,  purely  magical  period.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  "  mixed  period,"  and  relics  of  the  earlier  survive  in  the 
later.  Such,  this  last  book  logically  maintains,  is  whatever 
in  the  Old  Testament  can,  though  by  its  writers  called 
"  religious,"  be  linked  by  resemblance  to  what  Frazer 
will  call  "  magical."  Thus  Jacob's  wrestling,  at  the  Ford 
of  Jabbok,  with  the  Angel — the  "Jinnee  of  the  River  " 
(side-track  your  terminology,  and  you  can   make  any- 
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thing  seem  silly:  it  is  so  easy  to  impoverish f) — ^has  to  link 
up  with  Herakles  struggling  with  the  river  Achelous, 
Xerxes  scourging  the  sea,  Celts  spearing  waves,  and  Tuirte 
Tragmar  hurling  the  axe  which  the  waves  could  not  come 
over.  (Why  leave  out  Cuchulain,  or  the  Mayor  of  Cork, 
throwing  his  dart  against  the  waters  ?)  Abraham's 
sacrifice  recalls  the  tale  (exploded  by  Dr.  Lynch  in 
Cambrensis  Eversus)  that  a  bath  in  mare's  blood  was  a 
rite  in  Irish  coronations.  Mare's  blood  ?  mare's  nest. 
So,  too,  the  pseudo-Celtic  school  of  General  Vallancey 
put  in  a  claim  by  Aaron  to  the  island  Aran  ;  and  the 
O' Shea's  were  to  derive  from  Hosea,  had  not  philology 
severed  that  fine  skein.  Joseph's  cup  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  "  divining-cup  "  ;  but  it  is  odd  to  base,  on 
Joseph's  words,  "  Know  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can 
indeed  divine  ?  "  the  inference  that  Joseph  "  piqued 
himself  on  his  power  of  detecting  a  thief  by  means  of  his 
divining-cup."  For  in  this  instance  the  cup  was  the  very 
thing  he  had  not  got.  With  this  lapse  in  logic  goes  a 
gap  in  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's  learning.  For  Calmet,  the 
French  Augustinian,  even  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
suggested  that  the  steward'' s  words  (Gen.  xliv.  5)  can  read  : 
"  Is  not  this  the  cup  wherein  my  lord  drinks,  and  searches 
for  so  carefully  ";  or,  "  by  which  he  has  tried  you  ?"  Calmet 
may  be  wrong  :  but  Frazer  does  not  study  Catholic 
sources,  not  even  when  at  hand.  He  prefers  to  describe 
the  Holy  Saturday  ceremonies  inaccurately,  by  consulting 
some  out-of-date  Protestant  dictionary,  to  walking  down 
the  street  and  seeing  them  done. 

Nor  does  Catholic  humour,  we  fear,  appeal  to  him. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Rochelle 
CathoHcs  punished,  catechized,  and  reconciled  the  Pro- 
testant bell  left  there.  .  .  .  Well,  an  Ulster  ballad  tells  of 
an  Orange  Flute  which  remained  Protestant  in  Popish 
hands,  and  was  burnt  still  squealing  malediction  to  the 
Pope.  It  is  the  same  spirit.  But  Frazer  links  up  Catholic 
bell-lore  with  the  High  Priest's  vestment-bells,  which 
tinkled  to  scare  away  demons  or  attract  God's  notice, 
regardless  of  the  pomegranate-bell  motif  being,  perhaps, 
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a  misinterpretation,  in  metal,  of  an  Egyptian  architec- 
tural motif  I  and  if  it  be  asked  why  that  was  misinter- 
preted into,  precisely,  bells — well,  assuming  that  the 
Biblical  explanation  is  wrong.  Professor  Frazer  still  does 
make  one  suggestion  so  far-reaching  as  to  affect  his  whole 
methodology.  What  of  the  emotional  value  of  bells  ? 
Human  emotions  remain  the  same,  and  tend  to  express 
themselves  in  identical  symbols  and  to  be  re-elicited 
precisely  by  those  symbols.  May  not  Freud's  doctrines 
revolutionize  half  of  the  method  of  anthropology  ?  Not 
inheritance,  not  rigid  continuity,  but  ever  new  origination, 
by  identical  human  instincts  under  similar  stresses,  may 
have  to  be  emphasized  to  account  for  resemblances.  Then, 
at  last,  dissimilarities,  especially  spiritual  dissimilarities, 
between  what  looks,  materially,  so  similar,  will  get  their 
chance  of  being  attended  to. 

To  conclude  :  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer  amasses  facts.  For  this, 
posterity  should  be  grateful.  But  he  fails  to  schedule  their 
values.  Especially  he  tends  to  prefer  facts  from  Borneo  to 
facts  from  Babylon  ;  though  when  dealing  with  Jerusa- 
lem he  should  build  first  the  "adjacent  anthropology" 
Farnell  asks  for.  Already  he  is  his  theory's  victim. 
"  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  magic,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  derived  from  it."  But  that  primeval  magic- 
world  eludes  observation  :  it  must  be  surmised  :  existing 
savage-worlds  are  mixed  of  magic  and  religion.  There- 
fore, to  adjudicate  the  antiquity  of  those  two  elements 
and  "to  give  priority  to  the  magical,  is  to  apply  to  the 
facts  that  very  theory,  as  already  certain,  which  ought  to 
derive  its  certainty  from  the  facts.  An  ascertainably 
older  layer  of  exclusively  magic-facts,  followed  by  one  of 
religion-facts,  might  justify  my  arguing  that  magic  gave 
birth  to  religion  ;  but  Frazer,  having  settled  that  religion 
followed  magic,  declares  those  facts  to  be  earlier  than 
these.  But  the  Aruntas  are  "  pure-magic  "  ?  Well — 
one  tribe  !  And  then  they  aren't.  And  then,  they  are 
degenerates  ! 

As  for  the  Old  Testament,  the  discussion  of  the  various 
sorts  of  literature  which  compose  it  is  at  least  safer  in  the 
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hands  of  those  who  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  "  theories  " 
so  violently  mishandled  as  Frazer's  is  by  its  author. 
Catholics,  so  far  his  superiors  in  logic,  must  see  to  it  that 
they  produce  an  expert  at  least  his  equal  in  research. 
Within  their  theory  of  "  origins  "  all  his  facts  find  room. 

C.  C.  MARTINDALE. 
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AMONG  the  more  noteworthy  incidents  arising  out 
of  the  vogue  now  attaching  to  spirituaHstic  practices 
not  the  least  surprising  has  been  the  appearance  in 
the  United  States  of  a  work  by  the  Rev.  Baron  Johan 
Liljencrants,  which  has  been  presented  and  accepted  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.*  To  regard  this  book,  however, 
merely  in  the  light  of  the  ordinary  scholastic  thesis  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  foreign  universities,  would  be 
altogether  to  under-estimate  its  importance.  Issued  by 
a  well-known  Catholic  firm  in  a  substantial  cloth  binding, 
and  introduced  by  a  variety  of  eulogistic  appreciations, 
including  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more and  a  "  Foreword  "  by  Mr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
late  United  States  Minister  in  Denmark,  this  imposing 
volume  of  300  pages  assumes  almost  the  character  of  a 
manifesto.  The  author  informs  us  that  for  the  results 
of  his  inquiry  he  is  indebted  in  large  measure  "  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Sacred  Theology  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  under  whose  generous 
guidance  this  work  has  been  presented."  He  specially 
names  four  of  these  professors,  and  one  of  the  four  thus 
singled  out,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Professor 
successively  of  Moral  Theology  and  of  Sociology,  states 
in  a  note,  printed  on  a  fly-leaf,  that  this  present  volume, 
i.e.,  spiritism  and  Religion^  "is  beyond  doubt  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  in  the  English  language."  And  after  other 
remarks  in  the  same  strain  he  concludes  by  saying  :  "  It 
is  scientific  without  being  dry,  and  its  conclusions  will 
not  easily  be  overthrown." 

*  spiritism  and  Religion  :  "  Can  you  talk  to  the  Dead  ?  "  including  a 
study  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  spirit  control  ;  by  Baron  Johan  Liljen- 
crants, A.M.,  S.T.D.  (Devin-Adair  Co.)  Baron  Liljencrants  was  born  and 
educated  in  Sweden.  He  served  in  the  Royal  Svea  Guards,  but  came  to 
America  in  1 910,  at  the  age  of  25,  and  was  there  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  Since  then  he  has  made  his  theological  studies  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1915. 
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What  are  the  conclusions  which  are  thus  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  the  Washington  professors  ?  As  the  matter 
is  of  some  importance  I  wish  to  be  careful  not  to  mis- 
represent the  author,  and  we  must  allow  him,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  speak  for  himself.  But  seeing  that  his  con- 
clusions are  not  clearly  formulated  until  near  the  end  of 
the  volume,  he  can  hardly  blame  the  reader  who  forms  his 
first  impression  of  the  general  trend  of  the  essay  from 
Mr.  M.  F.  Egan's  "  Foreword,"  where  we  read  such 
things  as  these  :  "  It  seems  strange  to  those  around  us 
that  the  Fox  sisters,  Katie  King  and  that  colossal  impostor, 
celebrated  by  Browning,  Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  should 
ever  have  been  taken  seriously,  but  they  were,  and  by 
intelligent  persons  too,  in  my  memory."  To  describe 
Home  as  "  a  colossal  impostor  "  is  an  easy  way  out  of 
many  difficulties,  but  it  takes  a  good  deal  for  granted. 
Dr.  Liljencrants  himself  does  not  go  quite  so  far,  and 
admits,  with  Podmore,  that  "  Home  has  the  unique 
distinction  among  professional  physical  mediums  never 
to  have  been  exposed  as  an  impostor."*  All  the  same,  he 
does  clearly  insinuate  that  Home  was  guilty  of  fraudulent 
practices,  and  in  particular  that  the  evidence  for  his 
alleged  levitations  is  very  faulty.  A  word  may  be  said 
about  Home  later  on,  but  for  the  moment  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  author's  own  conclusions.  Let  me 
gladly  admit  that  Dr.  Liljencrants  does  not  shirk  the 
responsibility  attending  a  bold  enunciation  of  his  views. 
Already,  on  p.  178,  he  tells  us:  "  Our  brief  survey  so  far 
has  shown,  we  think,  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  for 
genuine  physical  phenomena."  This  he  reiterates  on 
p.  194,  in  the  statement  that,  according  to  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts,  "  the  physical  phenomena  could  not 
be  proven  not  to  have  been  mechanically  produced  by 
the  medium.  Deliberate  fraud  was  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  no  doubt  would  have  to  be  suspected  in 
most  cases  of  physical  mediumship."  But  naturally  it  is 
in  the  last  section  of  his  work  that  we  meet  with  his  final 
and  most  explicit  utterances.     He  leads  off  with  the 

*  Liljencrants,  pp.  25  and  134. 
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remark  that  "  a  study  of  the  best  authenticated  pheno- 
mena on  record  has  failed  to  show  evidence  for  other  than 
natural  causes,  and,  consequently,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Spiritism  cannot  be  shown  to  contain 
a  preternatural  element."  This  thought  is  more  fully 
developed  in  the  following  passage,  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  quote  at  length  : 

Our  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritism  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  powers  of  nature  and 
that,  where  deliberate  fraud  is  absent,  they  can  be  referred  to 
psychological  causes.  Modern  manuals  of  Moral  Theology  do 
not  support  our  view,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Theologians  have 
referred  the  phenomena  to  diabolic  agencies  only  where  a  natural 
causation  would  be  inadequate  for  the  explanation.  Of  course 
this  standpoint  must  be  admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Psychical  Research  has  failed  to  show  the  in- 
adequacy of  a  natural  causation  in  the  vast  quantity  of  phenomena 
which  has  fallen  under  its  investigation.  We  believe  that  the 
devil  not  only  can,  but  actually  does,  interfere  in  the  order  of 
things,  as  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  diabolic 
possession  ;  but  no  case  should  be  accepted  as  diabolical  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  spirit- 
istic phenomena  have  been  preternaturally  caused,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  over  thirty  years  of  careful  investigation  on  two  con- 
tinents have  failed  to  produce  evidence  for  such  contingency.* 

It  is  not  at  all  my  intention  to  discuss  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  theological  aspect  of  these  questions,  and 
even  less  to  take  for  granted  that  all  manifestations  of  the 
psycho-physical  order  which  transcend  the  powers  of 
natural  causation  must  necessarily  be  diabolic  in  origin. 
But  one  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  for  pointing  out,  in 
passing,  that  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Liljencrants  does  not 
seem  to  agree  very  well  with  the  long  section  accorded  to 
this  subject  in  the  decrees  of  the  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore  in  1866.  This  was  apparently  the  first  con- 
ciliar  pronouncement  on  Spiritualism  issued  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  bishops  there  assembled,  while  fully 
recognizing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  manifestations 

*  Liljencrants,  p.  273. 
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were  due  to  trickery,  none  the  less  declare  that  "  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  phenomena 
must  be  attributed  to  diabolic  agency,  since  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  any  other  adequate  explanation." 

It  is  plain,  in  any  case,  that  Dr.  Liljencrants  considers 
that  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Podmore  and  other  like  sceptics 
have  seriously  shaken  the  testimony  of  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Lord  Crawford,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor 
Zollner,  Professor  Richet  and  the  whole  tribe  of  believers. 
He  draws  the  inference  that  no  one  under  the  circum- 
stances need  admit  that  such  phenomena  as  materializa- 
tion, levitation,  elongation  of  the  human  body,  spirit 
photography  and  the  rest  are  ever  genuine.  It  may  be 
that  our  author  does  not  mean  to  say  more  than  this,  and 
does  not  intend  to  commit  himself  personally  to  the 
opinion  that  these  things  do  not  happen.  One  can  only 
regret,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
defining  his  position  more  clearly.  Ninety-nine  readers 
out  of  a  hundred  will  certainly  carry  away  the  impression 
that  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Liljencrants,  upheld  and 
endorsed  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
alleged  physical  phenomena  of  mediumship  are  nothing 
better  than  impostures  or  myths.  This,  I  venture  to 
urge,  is  not  a  healthy  attitude  of  mind  towards  these 
manifestations,  especially  at  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs ;  first,  because,  as  I  hold,  these  things  do  happen, 
and  the  evidence  attesting  them  is  becoming  every  day 
more  overwhelming,  but,  secondly,  because  the  systematic 
pulling  to  pieces  and  discounting  of  human  testimony 
regarding  plain  issues  of  fact  which  this  process  involves, 
seems  to  me  subversive  in  principle  of  all  belief  in  the 
historical  record  of  the  Gospels  and,  indirectly,  of  all 
belief  in  Christian  revelation. 

In  setting  out  to  justify  this  criticism  of  Dr.  Liljen- 
crants' volume  I  am  tempted,  at  the  outset,  to  regret  that 
he  has  so  generally  limited  his  comments  to  certain 
famous  and  much-discussed  examples,  giving  us,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  mere  echo  of  Podmore,  whose  defect  it 
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was  to  fasten  upon  the  details  of  one  well-known  incident, 
ignoring  all  the  confirmatory  phenomena  in  other 
quarters.  But  even  so,  if  our  author  wished  to  include 
in  his  purview  all  the  manifestations  which  were  most 
startling  and  most  talked  about,  it  is  singularly  un- 
fortunate that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Craw- 
ford's Reality  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  As  the  book 
appeared  in  1916,  and  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  series 
of  articles  in  Light,  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  why 
this  unrivalled  sequence  of  test  experiments  in  table 
levitation  should  not  have  been  known  to  him.  Again, 
in  the  discussion  of  materialization,  one  must  profoundly 
regret  that  he  confines  himself  to  Katie  King  and  Bien 
Boa,  while  seemingly  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  astounding 
records  and  photographs  of  von  Schrenk  Notzing.*  So 
also  in  the  brief  section  on  spirit  photography  we  hear 
all  about  the  frauds  and  confessions  of  Buguet,  but 
nothing  of  the  successes  of  Wyllie,  Hope  and  T.  d'Aute 
Hooper  taken  under  strictly  test  conditions.t  Finally, 
though  a  correct  reference  is  given  to  the  articles  of  Dr. 
Ochorowicz  on  the  lady  who,  before  her  recent  marriage, 
was  known  as  Mile.  Stanislawa  Tomczyk,  no  sense  is 
manifested  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  phenomena 
produced  through  her  mediumship  in  full  daylight  and 
photographed  when  repeated  to  order.  Of  course,  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  late  Dr.  Ochorowicz,  in  his  account 
of  the  objects  levitated  without  contact,  of  the  "  apports  " 
of  handfuls  of  snow  or  of  tobacco-pouches  through  closed 
doors,  might,  in  the  autumn  of  his  honoured  career,  have 
been  lying  like  a  trooper,  but  the  photographs,  at  any  rate, 
seem  to  bear  him  out.  Besides,  others  have/ been  present 
at  the  manifestations  produced  in  the  presence  of  this 
strangely  gifted  young  lady,  and  I  have  myself  spoken 
with  some  of  those  who  have  witnessed  them. 

*  Baron  von  Schrenk  Notzing's  MateHalizations-phcenomene  (Munich, 
1 91 4)  is  mentioned  in  the  Bibhography,  but  not  referred  to  in  the  text.  Of 
his  reply  to  critics  nothing  is  said. 

t  Some  of  the  best  of  this  evidence  is  very  recent,  but  James  Coates' 
book,  Photographing  the  Invisible,  would  at  least  have  been  available  for 
Dr.  Liljencrants'  purpose. 
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But  apart  from  these  and  other  serious  lacunae  in  the 
evidence  admitted  for  discussion,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
the  performances,  however  wonderful,  of  such  a  medium 
as  Eusapia  Palladino,  who,  by  the  testimony  of  her  best 
friends,  took  to  wrong  courses  before  she  was  eighteen, 
and  who,  in  the  matter  of  fraudulent  phenomena,  re- 
mained utterly  unscrupulous  all  her  life  long,  ought, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  be  given  the  chief  place  in 
the  investigation  with  which  we  are  concerned.  In  the 
presence  of  Eusapia  we  know  that  we  are  in  an  atmosphere 
of  trickery  ;  she  will  use  every  concession  made  to  her  to 
deceive  us  if  she  can.  She  is  just  as  much  an  illusionist 
as  the  professional  conjurer.  As  far  back  as  1873  the 
spiritualists  of  Naples  did  their  best  to  reclaim  her,  but, 
as  one  of  their  number  wrote,  the  low  class  of  "  spirits  " 
under  whose  influence  she  had  fallen  rendered  all  efforts 
fruitless.  "  We  have  done  all  in  our  power,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  to  remedy  this  evil  which  deprives  us  of  one  of 
the  best  physical  mediums  in  existence."*  Much  greater 
evidential  value,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ought  by  comparison 
to  attach  to  those  simpler  phenomena  by  which  upright 
and  able  men,  like  Judge  Edmonds,  Professor  Hare,  or 
R.  Dale  Owen,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  movement, 
were  won  over  to  a  belief  which  brought  them  nothing 
but  obloquy.  They  were  fully  aware  that  the  phenomena 
were  attributed  to  toe-cracking  and  other  forms  of 
fraud.  Further,  Judge  Edmonds,  Governor  Tallmadge,t 
and  several  other  converts  of  that  period,  were  used  to 
weighing  evidence.  The  first-named  had  occupied  with 
credit  the  highest  judicial  position  in  the  United  States, 
which  he  only  resigned  on  account  of  the  outcry  against 
him  when  his  spiritualistic  convictions  became  generally 
known.  He  lived  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  and 
suffered  much  for  the  cause  he  had  made  his  own.  Every 
work  of  reference  I  have  consulted  agrees  with  the  dictum 

*  See  Signer  Damiani's  letter  in  The  Spiritualist,  March  15th,  1873, 
pp.  1 40- 1. 

t  Governor  Tallmadge  declared  that  while  seated  upon  a  tea-table  the 
table  and  himself  were  raised  in  the  air  while  the  two  Fox  sisters  and  their 
mother  sat  round.    See  Hare,  Experiences,  p.  309. 
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of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  that  Edmonds'  "  moral 
character  was  above  reproach,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
learned  and  able  lawyer  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last." 
Now,  in  the  work  on  Spiritualism  written  in  1854,  in 
collaboration  with  his  friend  Dr.  Dexter,  Judge  Edmonds 
speaks  as  follows : 

On  the  23rd  April,  1851,  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  nine  who  sat 
round  a  centre  table,  on  which  a  lamp  was  burning,  and  another 
lamp  was  burning  on  the  mantelpiece.  And  then,  in  plain  sight 
of  us  all,  that  table  was  lifted  at  least  a  foot  from  the  floor,  and 
shaken  backwards  and  forwards  as  easily  as  I  could  shake  a 
goblet  in  my  hand.  Some  of  the  party  tried  to  stop  it  by  the 
exercise  of  their  strength,  but  in  vain  ;  so  we  all  drew  hack  from 
the  table  and  by  the  light  of  those  two  burning  lamps  we  saw  the 
heavy  mahogany  table  suspended  in  the  air.* 

Again,  among  many  similar  experiences.  Judge  Ed- 
monds declares  : 

I  have  known  a  mahogany  chair  thrown  on  its  side  and  moved 
swiftly  back  and  forth  on  the  floor,  no  one  touching  it,  through 
a  room  where  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  people  sitting,  yet  no 
one  was  touched,  and  it  was  repeatedly  stopped,  within  a  few 
inches  of  me,  when  it  was  coming  with  a  violence  which,  if  not 
arrested,  must  have  broken  my  legs.f 

Another  class  of  experiences  is  thus  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  Judge's  own  daughter  Laura,  who,  like 
her  father,  possessed  mediumistic  gifts  : 

She  was  next  developed  to  speak  different  languages.  She 
knows  no  language  but  her  own  and  a  little  smattering  of  board- 
ing-school French  ;  yet  she  has  spoken  in  nine  or  ten  different 
tongues,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  the  ease  and 
fluency  of  a  native.  It  is  not  unfrequent  that  foreigners  converse 
with  their  spirit-friends  through  her  in  their  own  language.  A 
recent  instance  occurred,  where  a  Greek  gentleman  had  several 
interviews,  and  for  several  hours  at  a  time  carried  on  the  conversa- 
tion on  his  part  in  Greek,  and  received  his  answers  sometimes  in 
that  language,  and  sometimes  in  English.  Yet  until  then  she 
had  never  heard  a  word  of  modern  Greek  spoken.  J 

*  Edmonds  and  Dexter,  Spiritualism,  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 

\  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  Spiritualism  (New  York,  1858),  p.  8  (written 

1853)- 

t  Edmonds  and  Dexter,  Spiritualism,  Vol.  II,  p.  45  ;  and  cf.  Edmonds' 
pamphlet.  Speaking  in  Many  Tongues,  pp.  7-10. 
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Now  the  critic  is,  of  course,  free  to  declare  that  these 
accounts  are  mendacious  and  written  in  bad  faith,  but 
short  of  some  such  violent  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  ground  for  rejecting  them  as  statements  of  his- 
torical fact.  Suggestion  and  expectant  attention  do  not 
make  people  in  well-lighted  rooms  see  tables  rise  in  the 
air  in  spite  of  efforts  to  hold  them  down.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  a  man  of  the  intellectual  standing 
and  practical  experience  of  Judge  Edmonds  would,  in 
three  or  four  years,  have  deluded  himself  as  to  what 
really  happened  in  his  presence,  the  more  so  that  these 
manifestations  exercised  a  determining  influence  upon 
the  whole  of  his  after  life.  If  the  possibiHty  of  mal- 
observation  or  lapse  of  memory  be  pleaded  as  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  such  testimony,  how  can  we  quarrel 
with  the  rationalist  who  refuses  to  accept  the  evidence 
for  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  The  witnesses  in  Judea 
were  simple-minded  and  uncultured,  but  we  believe  their 
testimony  because  they  recorded,  even  at  some  distance 
of  time,  the  facts  which  their  own  eyes  had  beheld.  If 
Judge  Edmonds'  experience  had  been  an  isolated  one, 
more  difficulty  might  be  felt,  but  we  have  literally  scores 
of  able  men  who  aver  that  they  have  witnessed  exactly 
similar  phenomena.  Like  him,  they  came  to  the  investi- 
gation incredulous,  and  went  away  convinced.  The 
trouble  is  that  in  a  short  article  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  amount  or  the  cogency  of  the  evidence 
which  is  available.  A  large  number  of  representative 
spirituahsts,  e.g..  Professor  Robert  Hare  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,*  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  F.R.S.,  Signor 
Damiani,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  afterwards  editor  of 
The  Spiritualist,  to  name  only  a  few,  began  by  being 
absolute  sceptics  regarding  the  phenomena.!  Professor 
Hare  seems  to  have  been  finally  convinced,  after  a  long 
series  of  scientific  experiments,  by  observing  the  move- 

*  See  especially  Hare,  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Spirit  Mani- 
festations, pp.  131  seq.,   pp.  38-41,  and  46. 

t  For  Mr.  Varley  and  Signor  Damiani  see  the  Dialectical  Society's  Report 
on  Spiritualism,  pp.  157  and  195.  Mr.  Harrison  recounts  his  experiences 
in  The  Spiritualist,  March  5th,  1875. 
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merit  of  heavy  tables  under  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  natural  causation.  The  fact  that 
both  he  and  Judge  Edmonds  were  afterwards  led  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  fantastic  communications  from  the  spirit 
world  obtained  by  automatic  writing  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  invalidate  in  any  way  testimony  regarding  the 
physical  manifestations  which  they  witnessed.  When 
they  affirmed  that  in  a  good  light  they  saw  heavy  tables 
shift  their  position,  tilt  right  over  and  even  hang  suspended 
in  the  air  vdthout  contact,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  either 
that  their  eyes  deceived  them  or  that  they  were  lying.  A 
young  child  would  be  competent  to  decide  whether  these 
things  did  or  did  not  happen.  Probably  the  most  re- 
markable record  of  such  phenomena  ever  published  is 
tliat  contained  in  the  scarce  volume  Experiences  in 
Spiritualism  with  Mr,  D,  D,  Home,  which  was  privately 
printed  in  1869  by  the  then  Lord  Adare  and  his 
father,  the  (third)  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Lord  Adare  now 
(fourth)  Earl  of  Dunraven,  is  still  living,  and  not  long 
since  wrote  to  the  newspapers  to  bear  witness  that  in 
more  than  half  a  century  his  opinion  of  the  facts  had 
undergone  no  change.  Over  seventy  seances  held,  between 
1867  and  1869  are  described  in  his  book,  and  the  names 
are  given  of  some  fifty  people  who  were  present  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  A  copy  of  the  report  was  sent  to  each 
"  with  a  request  that  if  it  coincided  with  their  own 
recollection  of  what  took  place  they  would  kindly  allow 
their  names  to  be  appended  as  testifying  to  its  accuracy." 
We  are  told  that  every  answer  was  in  the  affirmative  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts.  The  names  given 
include  those  of  scientists  like  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Dr.  Gully  (the  father  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons),  law^-ers,  soldiers,  literary  men,  and  a  number 
of  ladies  well  known  in  London  society.  The  descriptions 
seem  to  have  been  written  down  within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  seances,  and  they  are  carefully  dated.  Although, 
unfortunately,  definite  information  regarding  the  lighting 
of  the  room  is  not  always  given,  still,  in  many  .of  the 
accounts,  there  is  mention  of  lamps,  candles,  or  a  bright 
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fire.  What  lends  additional  interest  and  reliability  to 
the  volume  is  the  fact  that  Lord  Dunraven,  pere^  though 
fully  satisfied  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  by  no 
means  proclaims  himself  a  spiritualist.  He  asserts  that 
"  admitting  even  that  the  spirits  are  those  of  departed 
human  beings,  the  difficulty  of  identification  renders  the 
whole  subject  at  its  present  stage  rather  unsatisfactory," 
and  he  adds,  "  I  cannot  conceal  my  own  state  of  doubt 
as  to  the  source  from  which  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
proceed,  and  my  decided  impression  of  the  danger  "'vhich 
in  some  respects  seems  possibly  to  accompany  its  pursuit 
or  adoption."* 

I  am  not  proposing  to  discuss  the  more  out-of-the-way 
manifestations,  such  as,  for  example,  the  playing  of  the 
accordion  when  Home  and  others  held  it  by  the  wrong 
end,  the  keys  away  from  them.  I  will  only  say  that  Dr. 
Liljencrants'  explanation,  borrowed  from  Podmore,  of  a 
musical-box  in  Home's  pocket  and  a  black  cord  and  hook 
attached  to  the  key-end  of  the  instrument,  seems  to  me 
incredibly  futile.f  But,  confining  ourselves  to  the  move- 
ment and  levitation  of  furniture,  of  which  more  than  a 
score  of  examples  are  recorded  in  Lord  Adare's  volume, 
it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that,  in  the  endless  variety 
of  conditions  described,  the  spectators  were  always  im- 
posed upon.  For  example,  in  the  very  first  seance  at 
which  Adare  was  present,  held  at  Malvern  in  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Thayer,  there  was  a  large  lamp  on  the  piano  and 
two  lighted  wax  candles,  with  pencil  and  paper,  on  the 
table,  which  was  a  heavy  one.  The  table  was  repeatedly 
tilted  up  at  an  angle  of  45''.  The  surface  was  smooth, 
polished  mahogany,  yet  the  candles,  paper  and  pencil 
did  not  move.     Then,  Lord  Adare  continues  : 

The  table  was  moved  up  against  my  chest  and,  as  I  pushed  back 
my  chair,  it  followed  me  up  until  the  back  of  my  chair  was  against 

*  Preface,  pp.  xvi.  and  xx. 

t  Liljencrants,  pp.  136-9.  Lord  Dunraven  {plre)  describes  a  scene  when 
the  accordion,  "playing  with  great  power  a  sort  of  jubilant  hymn,"  was 
stretched  out  quite  horizontally,  the  key  end  away  from  Home.  [Ex- 
periences, p.  169.)  Mr.  B.  Coleman,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Dialectical 
Society,  declared  that  it  played  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair  "  when  he 
(Coleman)  was  holding  it.     (p.  139,) 
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the  window  and  I  could  go  no  further;  the  table  was  then  pushed 
close  up  against  me  .  .  .  Then  a  chair  that  was  standing  against 
the  wall,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  five  yards,  came  suddenly  and 
quickly  out  from  the  wall  and  placed  itself  beside  me  at  the  table. 
The  effect  was  startling.* 

Surely  no  one  will  suggest  that  Lord  Adare,  writing 
this  account  for  his  father's  perusal  the  next  day,  fabri- 
cated these  incidents,  or  had  dreamt  them,  or  had  been 
deceived  by  some  mechanical  apparatus  attached  to  the 
chair  which  his  eyes  were  unable  to  detect.  Or  who 
again  will  suggest  delusion  as  explaining  the  following 
incident  after  a  seance  at  7,  Buckingham  Gate  ?  We  went 
into  the  next  room,  writes  Lord  Adare,  and — 

We  were  at  supper,  eating,  drinking,  and  chatting  very  merrily 
[assuredly  not  in  the  dark],  not  talking  of,  or,  I  believe,  thinking 
about.  Spiritualism,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Charlie  [Capt.  Wynne]  turned  his  head  and  said,  "Come  in."  The 
door  did  not  open  ;  but  the  next  moment  there  came  knocks 
upon  the  table  and  a  chair  glided  out  from  the  wall  to  the  table 
(no  one  touching  it),  and  placed  itself  in  the  most  natural  manner 
between  Emmy  [Mrs.  Wynne]  and  Home.j 

Similarly,  on  another  occasion,  when  Lord  Adare  was 
sitting  writing  (and,  therefore,  presumably  in  a  good 
light)  alone  in  a  room  with  Home,  *'  a  chair  moved  very 
slowly  up  to  the  table,  no  one  touching  it,  a  distance  of 
eight  feet  eleven  inches."!  No  one  will  pretend  that  the 
writer  of  these  accounts  was  a  credulous  and  unpractical 
visionary.  Already,  in  1867,  he  had  acted  as  War  Corres- 
pondent to  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  Abyssinia,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  discharged  the  same  functions  for  the  same 
journal  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  siege  of 
Paris.  A  few  years  later  he  published  his  well-known 
book.  The  Great  Divide^  and,  subsequently,  on  two 
occasions,  he  became  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Either  the  incidents  did  happen  as  described, 
or  Lord  Adare  was  lying,  and  this  latter  alternative  is 
inconceivable. 

One  feels  bound  to  apologize  for  the  dull  monotony  of 

•  Adare,  Experiences,  p.  3.        t  Ih,,  p.  93.         %  Ih.,  p.  148. 
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this  type  of  manifestation.  The  mere  Hfting  and  move- 
ment of  furniture  is  not  half  as  exciting  as  the  appearance 
of  spirit  Hghts  and  dim  spirit  forms,  the  floating  about  of 
musical  boxes,  bells  and  tambourines,  the  pluckings  and 
touchings  of  materiahzed  hands,  the  tappings  and  sledge- 
hammer blows  which  diversified  the  seances  of  Eusapia 
Palladino,  carried  on,  when  she  could  have  her  way,  in 
almost  pitchy  darkness.  But  when  one  has  the  word  of 
honourable  men  like  Judge  Edmonds  or  Lord  Adare, 
testifying  to  what  their  eyes  beheld  under  circumstances 
in  which  there  was  no  obscurity  of  vision,  no  staging  or 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  artifices, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  perversity  of  obstinate 
scepticism  to  doubt  that  these  things  really  happened.  For 
phenomena  of  this  nature  you  do  not  want  the  observers 
to  be  expert  scientists,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  expert 
scientists,  from  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  William  Huggins, 
and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  down  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
Sir  Wilham  Barrett,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Crawford,  who  have 
observed  precisely  the  same  movements  under  many 
various  combinations  of  circumstances.  But  every  sober- 
minded  man  of  fair  intelligence  knows,  if  he  proclaims 
that  he  saw  a  table  suspended  in  the  air  or  moving  of 
itself,  that  he  is  making  a  serious  demand  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  hearers.  If  he  is  an  honest  man  he  will 
not  affirm  it  unless  he  is  convinced  that  the  circumstances 
precluded  all  possibihty  of  a  natural  explanation,  and  it 
is  not  always  the  man  who  is  most  profuse  in  details  and 
in  reasons  to  justify  his  conviction  that  is  the  most  trust- 
worthy witness  to  the  fact  itself.  To  determine  the 
reality  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritism  in  general 
we  do  not  really  need  to  go  beyond  the  movement  and 
levitation  of  material  objects.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
suggesting  that  because  we  have  established  the  fact  of 
levitation,  such  other  phenomena  as  materialization,  or 
apports  through  closed  doors,  or  spirit  lights,  must  follow 
of  themselves,  but  we  have  at  least  shown  that  some  of 
these  physical  manifestations  lie  outside  the  range  of 
natural  causation,  and  the  proved  existence  of  one  form 
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of  "  miracle  "  paves  the  way  for  the  more  ready  accept- 
ance of  others. 

In  this  matter  of  the  movement  and  levitation  of  fur- 
niture excellent  evidence  is  provided  in  the  Report  on 
Spiritualism,  issued  by  the  Dialectical  Society  in  1871. 
The  first  sub-committee  in  particular,  possibly  on  account 
of  the  greater  harmony  of  its  members,  obtained  very 
good  results.  No  paid  mediums  were  employed,  but  the 
sub-committee  included  more  than  one  medium  amongst 
its  own  body.  These,  we  are  told,  were  ''  persons  of  good 
social  position  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  having  no 
pecuniary  object  to  serve  and  nothing  to  gain  by  decep- 
tion." All  the  meetings  took  place  in  the  private  houses 
of  members  of  the  committee,  and  except  when  expressly 
stated  were  conducted  in  good  gaslight.  •  Further,  we 
are  told  that  ; 

Of  the  members  of  your  sub-committee  about  four-fifths 
entered  upon  the  investigation  wholly  sceptical  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  alleged  phenomena,  firmly  believing  them  to  be  the  result, 
either  of  imposture  or  of  delusion,  or  of  involuntary  muscular 
action.  It  was  only  by  irresistible  evidence,  under  conditions  that 
precluded  the  possibility  of  either  of  these  solutions,  and  after 
trial  and  test  many  times  repeated,  that  the  most  sceptical  of 
your  sub-committee  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  convinced  that 
the  phenomena  exhibitedrin  the  colirse  of  their  protracted  inquiry 
were  veritable  facts.* 

After  forty  meetings,  distributed  over  more  than  a  year, 
the  members  reported  : 

That  under  certain  bodily  or  mental  conditions  of  one  or  more 
of  the  persons  present,  a  force  is  exhibited  suihcient  to  set  in 
motion  heavy  substances,  without  the  employment  of  any  mus- 
cular force,  without  contact  or  material  connection  of  any  kind 
between  such  substances  and  the  body  of  any  person  present. 

They  also  declared  that  this  force  on  occasion  pro- 
duced knockings  and  vibrations  and  that  it  was  frequently 
directed  by  intelligence.  Further,  they  appended,  by 
way  of  illustration,  an  account  of  one  particularly 
successful  sitting  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  Report  on  Spiritualism  (Longmans,  1871),  p.  9. 
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After  a  committee  of  eleven  persons  had  been  sitting  round  a 
dining  table  for  forty  minutes,  and  various  motions  and  sounds 
had  occurred,  the  chairs  were  turned  with  their  hacks  to  the  table, 
at  about  nine  inches  from  it.  All  present  then  knelt  upon  their 
chairs,  placing  their  arms  upon  the  backs  of  the  chairs.  In  this 
position  the  feet  were,  of  course,  turned  away  from  the  table,  and 
by  no  possibility  could  be  placed  under  it  or  touch  the  floor.  The 
hands  were  extended  over  the  table  at  about  four  inches  from  the 
surface. 

In  this  position,  contact  with  any  part  of  the  table  could  not 
take  place  without  detection. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  table,  untouched,  moved  Jour  times  ; 
at  first  about  jive  inches  to  one  side,  then  about  twelve  inches  to 
the  opposite  side,  then  about  four  inches,  and  then  about  six 
inches. 

The  hands  were  next  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs  and 
about  a  foot  from  the  table.  In  this  position,  the  table  again 
moved  four  times,  over  spaces  varying  from  four  to  six  inches. 
Then  all  the  chairs  were  removed  twelve  inches  from  the  table. 
All  knelt  as  before.  Each  person  folded  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  his  body  being  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  table,  and 
having  the  back  of  the  chair  between  himself  and  the  table.  In 
this  position  the  table  again  moved  four  times,  in  like  manner  as 
before.  In  the  course  of  this  conclusive  experiment,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  the  table  moved,  without  contact  or  possibility 
of  contact  with  any  person  present,  twelve  times,  the  movements 
being  in  different  directions,  and  some  according  to  the  request 
of  different  persons  present. 

The  table  was  then  carefully  examined,  turned  upside  down, 
and  taken  to  pieces,  but  nothing  was  discovered.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  throughout  in  the  full  light  of  gas  above  the  table. 

Altogether  your  committee  have  witnessed  upwards  of  fifty 
similar  motions  without  contact  on  eight  different  evenings,  in 
the  houses  of  different  members  of  your  committee,  and  with  the 
application  of  the  most  careful  tests  their  collective  intelligence 
could  devise. 

An  even  more  striking  experience  of  the  same  kind  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Cox,  serjeant-at-law,  the  founder 
of  the  Law  Times  and  the  author  of  several  important 
legal  works.  The  dining  table  used  was  an  unusually  heavy 
one,  twelve  feet  long;  eleven  persons  were  present  who 
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were  standing  quite  clear  of  the  table,  in  a  well-lighted 
room,  forming  a  circle  around  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  table,  by  a  series  of  lurches,  turned  almost 
completely  round,  "  that  is  to  say,  the  end  that  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  room  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment was  at  the  head  of  it  at  its  close."  But  the  most 
startling  incident  was  the  finale  : 

The  table  [writes  Serjeant  Cox]  had  been  turned  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  a  complete  reversal  of  its  first  position  and  was 
standing  out  of  square  with  the  room.  The  party  had  broken  up 
and  were  gathered  about  in  groups.  Suddenly  the  table  was 
swung  violently  over  the  two  feet  of  distance  between  its  then 
position  and  its  proper  place,  and  set  exactly  square  with  the 
room,  literally  knocking  down  a  lady  who  was  standing  in  the 
way,  in  the  act  of  putting  on  her  shawl  for  departure.  At  that 
time  nobody  was  touching  the  table,  nor  even  within  reach  of  it, 
except  the  young  lady  who  was  knocked  down  by  it.* 

If  these  manifestations  seem  to  be  of  a  commonplace 
order  and  of  relatively  ancient  date,  they  are  chosen 
partly  because  innumerable  other  examples  of  similar 
phenomena  are  available,  attested  by  witnesses  not  quite 
so  well  known  as  Judge  Edmonds  or  Lord  Adare,  partly 
because  an  interval  of  time  is  perhaps  desirable  to  allow 
facts  to  be  seen  in  their  right  perspective.  The  ex- 
perience of  later  investigators  of  physical  phenomena — 
I  may  refer  in  particular  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Dr. 
von  Schrenk  Notzing,  and  Professor  Geley — far  from 
invalidating,  has  immensely  strengthened  the  argument 
deducible  from  our  older  records.  I  can  find  nothing  in 
Dr.  Liljencrants'  dissertation  which  offers  any  sort  of 
plausible  explanation  of  the  movement  of  heavy  tables 
and  chairs,  without  contact,  seen  by  witnesses  of  unques- 
tionable integrity  in  a  good  hght.  No  doubt  a  critic  who 
approaches  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  late 
Mr.  Podmore,  will  always  be  able  to  pick  holes  in  each 
separate  piece  of  evidence.  But  a  Christian  believer  who 
accepts  the  scheme  of  apologetic  adopted  by  Catholic 

♦  E.  W.  Cox,  spiritualism  answered  by  Science  (1871),  pp.  6,  7  and  25  ; 
and  cf.  Report  of  Dialectical  Society,  p.  103. 
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theologians  almost  without  exception,  is  constrained  to 
defend  the  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  estabHshed  by  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  considered 
simply  as  historic  documents.  Any  sound  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  must  depend  upon  our  assurance 
of  the  divine  personality  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  order  to  establish  these  we  must  be  able  to  treat  the 
New  Testament  narrative  as  a  trustworthy  record.  The 
line  of  argument  followed  by  Dr.  Liljencrants,  in  close 
imitation  of  Mr.  Podmore,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  acceptance  of  normal  humanrs 
testimony  for  any  miraculous  event. 

HERBERT  THURSTON. 
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AT  the  time  of  the  changes  in  rehgion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  EHzabeth,  Wales  was  without  doubt 
the  most  Cathohc  part  ot  the  dominions.  Here  at  least 
"  the  new  learning  "  from  Germany  had  lound  no  wel- 
come. Wales  was  still,  in  feeling  if  not  in  fact,  a  separate 
nation.  The  union  of  law  effected  by  Henry  VHI  had 
not  yet  obscured  the  national  consciousness  that  Wales 
was  wholly  separate  from  England  in  language,  in  blood, 
and  in  sentiment.  To  Welshmen  the  Catholic  faith 
was  still  the  very  centre  of  their  being  and  of  their  national 
pride.  "  Dewi  Sant,"  whom  we  know  as  St.  David,  was 
to  them  all  that  St.  Patrick  is  to  the  modern  Irishman, 
and  not  merely  the  precursor  of  a  modern  Anglican  arch- 
bishop. To  such  a  people  with  such  traditions  Protes- 
tantism made  no  appeal.  They  were  stirred  almost  to 
revolt  by  the  destruction  of  his  venerated  shrine  and 
by  Barlow's  contemptuous  description  of  St.  David's 
relics,  of  which  he  was  the  official  guardian,  as  "a  rotten 
skull  filled  with  putrefied  clouts " !  But  on  the  other  hand 
they  remembered  that  these  indignities  were  inflicted  by 
sovereigns  who  had  Welsh  blood  in  their  veins,  and  were 
prepared  to  bear  much  more  from  the  Tudor  dynasty 
than  from  the  Saxon.  But  for  heres}-,  as  such,  they  had 
no  use.  In  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  the  Duke  de 
Feria  writes  to  his  master,  Philip  of  Spain,  to  say  that 
"  the  Welsh  counties  tell  (the  Earl  of)  Pembroke  to  send 
no  preachers  across  the  Marches  or  they  will  not  return 
alive."  Even  ten  years  later  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
could  write  that  "  all  the  North  and  Wales  are  for  the  most 
part  Catholic,"  and  an  enthusiastic  Welshman  in  1580 
still  maintained  that  in  Wales  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand 
could  be  found  heretical.  At  Douai  in  1576  they  were 
chuckling  over  a  story  brought  from  England  by  Father 

*  The  Making  of  Modern  Wales.     By  W.  Llewelyn  Williams,  Recorder 
of  Cardiff.     (Macmillan.) 
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Gwin,  a  Welshman  of  good  family,  of  how  one  of  the 
''  pseudo-bishops  "  had  been  put  to  flight  when  he  had 
tried  to  interfere  with  the  good  father's  work  by  the 
threats  of  a  number  of  valiant  Welsh  women. 

Protestantism  had  made  no  greater  inroads  there  than 
among  the  kindred  Celtic  population  in  Ireland.  How 
did  it  come  to  pass  then  that  while  Ireland  kept  the  faith, 
Wales  gradually  lost  it,  and  became  what  we  see  it  to  day, 
the  home  of  Calvinism,  where  Catholicism  has  scarcely 
any  members  and  cannot  even  obtain  a  hearing  ?  That 
is  a  question  which  English  historians  have  never  set 
themselves  to  answer,  and  which  it  is  the  special  merit  of 
Mr.  Llewelyn  Williams  to  have  brought  into  prominence. 

One    can    scarcely    exaggerate    the   intensity    of    the 
international  jealousy  which  separated  Englishmen  from 
Welshmen.     Wherever  the  two  nationalities  met,  there 
invariably  troubles  arose.     Neither  race  understood  the 
other  and  neither  would  give  way.     The  difficulty  was 
continuous  in  the  Catholic  institutions  on  the  Continent. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  set  up  separate  colleges 
for  the  Welshmen,  but  for  this  their  numbers  were  too 
small.     Hence  the  lamentable  story  which  we  have  to 
tell,  and  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  loss  of  Wales 
to  the  faith.     At  Douai  and  Rheims,  as  long  as  Allen 
was  in  charge,  the  diifhculty,  though  always  present,  was 
kept  under  by  the  just  dealing  of  Allen  himself.     But  it 
was  to  his  personal  qualities  alone  that  this  happy  result 
was  due.     Things  were  very  different  where  a  less  tactful 
government  was  in  power.     At  Rome  the  Venerabile 
was  just  coming  into  existence.     It  owed  its  origin  to 
the  greatest  of  Welsh  Catholics  of  the  time.  Dr.  Owen 
Lewis,  of  Winchester  and  New  College,  the  great  friend 
of  Allen.      He  had   proposed    to   Pope   Gregory  XIII 
to   utilize   the   old   English   Hospice,  which  for  many 
centuries  had  existed  for  the  benefit  of  English  pilgrims, 
as  a  college  for  the  education  of  priests  for  the  EngHsh 
Mission.     The  Pope  sent  for  Allen  and  took  his  advice, 
and  the  old  Hospice  was  brought  to  an  end  by  pensioning 
its  chaplains.     At  its  head  was  placed  the  WWden  of  the 
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old  Hospice,  another  Welshman,  Dr.  Morris,  of  Clynog 
in  Carnarvonshire,  who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  Cardinal  Pole's  will,  having  been  present  in  London 
probably  because  he  had  just  been  nominated  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  a  preferment  which  he  was  unable  to  take  up 
owing  to  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  In  most  of  the 
writings  concerning  the  English  College,  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Dr.  Clenock,  but  Clenock  is  only  a  territorial  designa- 
tion and  his  real  name  was  Morris.  To  him,  with  the 
assistance  and  supervision  of  Dr.  Owen  Lewis,  the  care 
of  the  new  institution  was  confided — a  position  for  which 
in  the  event  he  did  not  show  himself  capable,  because 
of  his  national  prepossessions.  His  was  a  difficult  position, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  students  was  entrusted  to  three 
Jesuits  who  lived  in  the  house.  Disturbances  began 
before  a  year  was  out.  The  English  students,  headed  by 
Ralph  Sherwin,  the  future  martyr,  appealed  to  Cardinal 
Moroni,  the  Protector  of  the  College.  Their  position, 
they  asserted,  was  intolerable  because  of  the  Rector's 
favouritism  towards  those  of  his  own  nation.  "  When 
any  Englishman,"  said  Sherwin,  "  cometh  to  the  hospitall, 
if  his  learning  be  never  so  good  or  his  behavour  never  so 
discreet,  except  the  Warden  be  pleased  he  shall  not  be 
entertained  :  but  if  a  Welshman  come,  if  he  be  never  so 
wild  a  runagate,  he  cannot  come  so  soone  as  he  shall  be 
welcome  to  him  ;  whether  he  have  any  learning  or  no, 
it  maketh  no  matter,  he  is  a  Welshman,  and  he  must  be 
permitted.  Then  which  of  us  hath  the  best  gowne, 
he  must  receive  one  that  is  all  ragged  and  torne,  and  the 
new  come  Welshman  must  have  the  best,  because  he  is 
the  Custos'  countryman ;  and  many  nightes  he  must  have 
the  Welshman  in  his  chamber,  where  they  must  be 
merry  at  their  good  cheer  :  wee  glad  to  sit  in  our  studies 
and  have  an  ill  supper."  It  was  hard  to  bear,  especially 
in  their  own  English  College,  which  the  Welsh  claimed 
"  had  been  in  times  past  the  Palace  of  Cadwallader, 
Prince  of  Wales  .  .  .  who  by  his  last  will  .  .  .  gave  his 
House  or  Palace  ...  to  bee  an  Hospital  for  Welsh 
pilgrims  .  .  .  and  ordained  that  certain  priestes  of  his 
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country  should  have  the  rule  and  government  of  this 
Hospital  for  ever."  For  this  claim  there  was  of  course 
not  a  shadow  of  justification,  and  it  seems  to  have  rested 
on  a  confusion  with  Ceadwalla,  Prince  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  had  made  a  benefaction  to  the  original 
Hospice.  But  it  made  more  bad  blood,  and  this  was 
increased  by  the  disposition  of  the  Welshmen  led  by 
Hugh  Griffith.  "  These  Welshmen  would  live  here  for 
ever,"  wrote  Haddock,  Allen's  nephew,  to  his  uncle, 
"  and  do  nothing  but  quarrell."  The  Cardinal  Protector 
took  the  side  of  authority,  and  thoroughly  lost  his  temper. 
He  told  the  English  boys  twice  to  go  and  be  hanged — 
abire  in  malam  crucem! — and  would  listen  to  no  complaints 
at  all.  At  last  the  English  students  struck  in  a  body, 
determined  to  beg  their  way  across  Europe  on  their  way 
to  England  and  martyrdom.  Great  was  the  joy  among 
the  Welsh  students,  and  Hugh  Griffith  "  gave  a  leap  in  the 
College  Hall,  and  shouted  '  Who  now  but  a  Welshman.'  " 
The  Englishmen  tarried  in  Rome,  and  meanwhile  the 
Jesuits  spread  abroad  the  story  of  their  grievances.  At 
last  the  news  came  to  the  Pope  himself,  through  Lewis 
Owen.  The  Pope  sent  for  the  English  students  and 
heard  from  their  lips  what  the  truth  was.  He  promised 
to  set  matters  right  and  did  so  by  once  more  dividing  the 
house,  leaving  Dr.  Morris  in  his  old  position  as  head  of 
the  Hospice  for  English  pilgrims,  while  he  assigned  to 
the  Jesuits  the  management  of  the  English  College. 

For  the  moment  the  matter  was  arranged,  but  far 
greater  harm  had  been  done  than  was  at  first  realized. 
Of  this  Allen  himself,  more  clear  sighted  about  the  deep 
importance  of  these  national  differences,  had  no  doubt 
from  the  first.  This  racial  strife,  he  wrote  to  Owen 
Lewis,  "  is  much  greater  and  much  further  spread,  by  that 
beginning  and  root  there  unluckily  planted,  than  you 
there  can  perceive."  Even  he  did  not  realize  the  full 
significance  of  what  had  happened.  The  Welsh  nation 
had  conceived  a  lasting  grudge  against  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  They  knew  that  the  Society  had  always  taken 
the  English  side   against  the   Welsh.     They  saw  that 
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the  government  of  the  college  had  fallen  into  Jesuit 
hands,  and  they  set  themselves  against  the  Jesuits,  with 
such  success  that  they  upset  the  peace  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  at  Douai,  and  in  all  the  other  colleges  that 
Parsons  had  founded  in  Spain.  The  Jesuits  retaliated, 
sometimes  excluding  them  from  their  colleges.  "  Par- 
sons," wrote  a  spy  to  Cecil  in  October,  1601,  "is  altogether 
incensed  against  the  Welsh,  and  then  said  that  two 
Welshmen  should  never  be  of  the  College  at  once  during 
such  time  as  he  was  Rector,  for  if  they  were  there  they 
would  set  the  house  on  fire."  And  since  by  that  time  all 
the  colleges  had  come  under  Jesuit  control,  and  Parsons 
himself,  Welshmen  had  not  much  chance  of  being  received 
anywhere.  Only  a  very  few  were  being  trained  for  the 
Welsh  mission,  and  they,  suffering  as  they  were  from  the 
stigma,  as  in  Welsh  eyes,  of  Jesuit  training,  were  unable 
to  hold  their  country  true  to  the  faith.  Catholicism  in 
Wales  died  a  lingering  death  of  starvation  for  lack  of 
priests  to  give  the  sacraments. 

At  Rome  the  influence  of  Allen  kept  racial  quarrels 
under,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Douai.  He  had  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Jesuits  and  even  an  adherent  of 
the  Spanish  party.  But  in  his  later  years  he  had  changed 
his  views,  so  that  the  Jesuits  felt  his  death  to  be  the 
removal  of  an  obstacle  to  their  plans.  With  startling 
naivete^  Father  Aggazzari,  the  head  of  the  English  College, 
writes  to  Father  Parsons  throwing  light  upon  the  way  in 
which  these  good  Fathers  assumed  as  beyond  question 
that  their  plans  alone  had  God's  blessing  and  that  to 
oppose  the  Society  was  to  oppose  God  Himself.  "  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  a  great  indication  of  God's  will  and 
a  great  sign  of  the  love  He  bears  to  the  Society  .  .  . 
While  Allen  remained  true  to  the  Society  the  Blessed 
God  preserved  and  advanced  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  forsake  this  Way,  in  a  moment  the  thread  of  his  plans 
and  of  his  life  was  severed."     {Douai  Diaries^  Knox.) 

At  Allen's  death  the  old  feud  of  Welsh  and  English 
broke  out  again,  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh  faction  being 
the  two  brothers  John  and  Edward  Bennett.     Theirs, 
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they  claimed,  was  the  patriotic  party  and  their  object  was 
to  get  Owen  Lewis,  now  Bishop  of  Cassano,  appointed 
Cardinal  in  Allen's  stead,  in  spite  of  counter-endeavours 
to  win  the  dignity  for  Father  Parsons.  Sixtus  V  did  not 
fill  the  vacancy,  but  his  successor,  Clement  VIII,  deter- 
mined to  offer  the  Cardinal's  hat  to  Lewis.  But  before 
the  Consistory  could  be  held  the  Bishop  died,  and  his 
death  left  Parsons  supreme.  His  great  gifts  came  to  the 
front ;  alone  by  his  charm  of  manner  and  knowledge  of 
men  he  assuaged  the  troubles  that  had  arisen.  Save 
under  Jesuit  teaching,  and  without  giving  in  adhesion 
to  some  extent  to  the  Spanish  pretensions,  it  was  hardly 
possible  anywhere  in  Europe  for  an  Englishman  or  a 
Welshman  to  get  trained  for  work  in  his  own  country, 
and  Welshmen,  at  any  rate  as  long  as  Parsons  lived,  found 
always  special  difficulties. 

There  were  at  St.  John's  College  at  Oxford,  about 
1595,  three  very  remarkable  men.  Two  of  them  were 
Welshmen,  John  Roberts  and  John  Jones,  and  the  third, 
Jones's  room-mate,  was  William  Laud.  A  fourth  was 
David  Baker,  eighth  in  descent  from  Owen  Glendower. 
All  were  as  yet  Protestants,  yet  all  were  attracted  by  the 
Church,  and  except  Laud  himself  all  became  converts. 
The  idea  occurred  to  them  to  join  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict  and  to  break  the  monopoly  of  the  Jesuits  by 
refounding  the  Benedictines  in  England  and  in  Wales. 
Roberts  had  taken  the  lead,  and  saw  that  the  only  way  in 
which  this  could  be  done  would  be  by  founding  a  college. 
That  was  the  consideration  which  brought  about  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Benedictine  College  of  St.  Gregory 
at  Douai,  in  the  very  centre  of  Jesuit  influence. 

The  point  for  our  purpose  is  that  it  achieved  its  object 
and  broke  the  threatened  monopoly  of  the  rival  Society, 
and  that  this  was  predominantly  the  work  of  Welshmen. 
Besides  the  three  leaders  we  have  mentioned,  Dom  John 
Roberts,  Dom  Leander  Jones,  and  Dom  Augustine 
Baker,  there  were  others  of  their  nation  like  John  Ishel, 
to  whom  Weldon  gives  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
one  to  interest  Abbot  Cavarel  in  the  new  work.     In  any 
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case,  Father  Taunton  has  already  pointed  out  "how  many 
Welshmen  were  associates  in  the  work  of  the  revival  of 
English  Benedictinism."  "  The  securing  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monastery,"  wrote  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  "was 
the  breaking,  the  breaking  beyond  the  hope  of  repair,  of 
the  net  that  with  steady,  long-skilled  and  inexorable  hand, 
was  being  drawn  round  the  clergy  to  render  them  helpless 
captives."  The  seed  they  sowed  has  grown  up  into  a 
mighty  tree,  and  St.  Gregory's  Abbey  at  Downside  still 
carries  on,  on  a  scale  far  beyond  anything  that  its  founders 
can  have  dreamed  of,  the  work  that  was  then  begun  at 
St.  Gregory's  College  at  Douai. 

There  was  one  further  step,  however,  which  John 
Roberts  had  failed  to  take,  and  this  was  taken  by  Dom 
Augustine  Baker.  His  legal  training,  as  Recorder  of 
Abergavenny,  showed  him  the  extreme  importance  of 
securing  the  link  with  the  old  English  Congregation. 
The  act  of  the  aged  Sigebert  Buckley,  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  now  blind 
and  in  advanced  old  age  a  prisoner  at  Wisbeach,  secured 
the  succession  and  the  privileges  of  the  old  Congregation 
to  the  new.  They  could  now  claim  descent  from  the 
original  converters  of  England.  Theirs  was  now  a  na- 
tional English  institution.  It  was  no  foreign  body  owing 
allegiance  to  alien  ecclesiastics,  but  an  English  Order 
v^th  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  its  history  was  the  history  of 
religion  in  England.  The  genius  of  Welshmen  had  saved 
the  situation  and  rescued  English  Catholicism  from  a  real 
danger,  but  their  action  came  too  late  to  save  Wales. 
Welshmen  in  their  native  land  had  been  left  too  long  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  There  was  little  or  no  religion 
left  anywhere.  The  Established  Church  had  never  made 
any  way  at  all.  The  churches  were  empty  and  their  rectors 
held  sinecures.  "  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,"  wrote 
the  author  of  Carwr  y  Cymry  in  1631,  "that  there  can 
be  found  in  every  one  of  the  Sees  of  Wales  forty  or  sixty 
churches  with  no  one  in  them  on  Sundays  in  the  long 
summer  days,  when  the  roads  are  driest  and  the  weather 
is    mildest."     The    harvest    of    souls    stood   ready    and 
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Calvinist  preachers  full  of  burning  zeal  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  most  Catholic  part  of  our  island  became 
the  most  bitterly  Protestant.  And  yet  even  now,  as 
Mr.  Williams  notes,  traces  of  the  old  religion  still  survive. 
*'  Mari  Lwyd  still  cheers  the  winter  nights  of  rural 
Wales  though  few  know  that  it  represents  the  mystery 
play  of  *  Holy  Mary.'  Children,  the  truest  conservatives, 
even  yet  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  when  seeking  to  avert 
an  evil  omen  or  taking  upon  themselves  a  binding  oath. 
The  '  gwylnos '  survives  in  Puritan  setting  to  mark  the 
permanence  in  the  human  heart  of  that  pathetic  care  for 
the  departed  which  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  saying 
masses  for  the  dead.  The  beautiful  custom  of  strewing 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  friends  and  relatives  on  '  Sul  y 
Blodau  '  testifies  to  the  abiding,  if  unconscious,  influence 
of  Catholicism  on  the  faith  and  practices  of  Welshmen." 
The  shadow  remains  but  the  reality  has  long  since 
departed.  It  has  been  our  sad  duty  to  tell  the  story 
only  of  how  Wales  lost  the  faith  :  would  that  we  could 
end  it  by  telling  how  by  degrees,  spreading  from  Caldey 
in  the  south  and  from  St.  Winifrid's  Holy  Well  in  the 
north,  the  faith  she  had  lost  came  back  to  "  faithful 
Wales."     Jesuit  and  Benedictine  working  side  by  side. 

ARTHUR  S.   BARNES. 
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FATE  AND  FORTUNE 
IN  VIRGIL 


V 


IRGIL  strikes  his  mighty  theme,  that  of  fulfilment 
of  destiny,  in  the  second  line  of  the  jEneid  : 

Arma,  virumque  cano,  Trojse  qui  primus  ab  oris 

Italiam,  fato  frofuguSy  Lavinia  venit 

Litora. 


iEneas  was  the  fugitive  from  Troy,  led  or  driven  by 
fate.  This  motive  recurs  again  and  again  through  the 
tv^elve  cantos  of  this  most  noble  of  romances.  The 
•woxdifatum  is  derived  homfaUor.  It  is  that  which  has 
been  spoken,  decreed,  -^neas  was  fulfilling  the  decree. 
He  is  led  by  faith,  reveres  divine  authority,  is  not  guided 
as  to  main  ends  by  his  own  intellect  or  reasoning,  but  by 
visions  and  oracles.  He  is  puzzled  and  perplexed  until 
he  receives  one  of  these.  He  is,  to  begin  with,  uncertain, 
while  he  builds  his  ships  near  the  ruins  of  Troy,  "  whither 
the  Fates  vdll  bear  him,  or  where  it  may  be  given  to 
settle."  He  receives  oracular  advice  at  a  shrine  of 
Phoebus,  and,  at  first,  mistakes  its  meaning.  He  is  led 
by  faith  in  the  unseen,  through  many  adverse  chances, 
to  his  true  country.  He  resists  temptations.  He  has 
to  choose  between  "  the  miserable  love  of  the  present 
land,  and  the  call  of  destined  kingdoms."  "  Miserum 
inter  amorem  praesentis  terrae  fatisque  vocantia  regna," 
and  hesitates  not.  He  is  patient,  obedient,  reverential ;  his 
reward  is  that  he  lays  the  foundation  of  the  Imperium 
Romanum — and  of  much  else  still  uncreated  and  hidden 
from  Virgil's  sight,  and  even  from  our  own,  in  the  dark  abyss 
of  ages  to  come.  But  what  is  the  relation  in  the  poem 
between  Jupiter,  Fate,  and  another  power  often  appearing. 
Fortune  f  Virgil  probably  had  no  more  belief  in  the  real 
existence  of  the  gods  than  had  Lucretius,  the  bold  free- 
thinker of  the  last  generation.  In  that  poet's  tone 
he  calls  the  man  happy  who  has  been  able  to  know  the 
causes  of  things,  and  to  overcome  the  terrors  of  the 
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invisible  world,  who  dreads  no  more  those  imagined 
tormenting  penalties  which  Virgil  none  the  less  describes 
in  his  Sixth  Canto.  Unlike  the  later  Lucan,  Virgil, 
however,  perhaps  partly  in  compliment  to  the  conserva- 
tive religious  policy  of  Augustus,  felt  bound  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Homer,  and  to  bring  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
Besides,  his  hero  was  ^neas,  and  iEneas  was,  according  to 
Homer,  the  son  of  Aphrodite,  so  that  Venus,  the  Latin 
Aphrodite,  was  bound  to  exist,  and,  if  so,  the  other 
deities,  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  romance.  Jupiter 
is  still,  as  in  Homer,  in  the  absurd  position  of  a  married 
supreme  god,  worried  on  one  side  by  his  proud  and 
petulant  wife,  and,  on  the  other,  cajoled  by  his  charming 
daughter.  The  world,  however,  had  vastly  changed 
between  the  day  of  Homer  and  that  of  Virgil.  Homer 
knew  a  feudal  society ;  Virgil  had  before  his  eyes  a 
civilized  and  scientifically  administered  empire.  Zeus, 
in  Homer,  is  the  chief  of  a  clan,  a  hospitable  house- 
holder, treated  with  scant  respect  and  rude  familiarity 
by  his  unruly  kindred,  with  hardly  more  real  control  over 
affairs  than  Agamemnon,  "  king  of  men,"  had  in  the 
free  and  independent  Greek  host  before  Troy.  Virgil's 
Jupiter,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  autocrat,  like  Louis 
XIV.  He  keeps  his  gods  in  order,  does  not  brook  much 
familiarity,  pronounces  decisions  in  a  laconic  and  authori- 
tative way.  Sometimes  he  is  called  "  Almighty,"  Omni- 
potens. 

Turn  Pater  Omnipotens,  rerum  cui  summa  potestas. 

This  is  also  the  language  of  the  early  Christian  hymn  or 
prayer.  Virgil,  no  doubt,  like  all  the  ancient  philosophers, 
believed  in  divine  unity,  and  no  doubt  deemed  it  to  be  in 
some  way  one  with  the  spirit  described  in  the  Sixth  Canto, 
the  soul  or  life  of  the  universe,  permeating  and  animating 
all  things  from  within,  source  of  the  hopes  and  fears, 
joys  and  sorrows  of  men,  a  fire  which  burns  here  more, 
there  less,  ardently  and  visibly.  He  did  not  expect 
cultivated  readers  to  take  seriously,  or  otherwise  than  in 
a  poetical  or  literary  sense,  the  conversations  and  actions 
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of  the  gods  who  figure  in  the  poem.  That  he  introduced 
at  all  this  celestial  machinery  was  due,  probably,  to  a 
constitutional  timidity,  or  deference  to  expectation. 
To  us  it  seems  superfluous,  and  also  to  detract  from  the 
sense  of  reality.  Dido,  in  our  minds,  could  have  conceived 
her  fatal  passion  without  a  fraudulent  trick  practised  by 
Venus.  But,  if  we  omit  the  minor  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  take  Virgil's  supreme  deity  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  at  its  highest  interpretation,  what  would  the  poet 
have  us  think  is  the  relation  between  Deity  and  Fate  ? 

Sometimes  Virgil  speaks  as  if  Fate  were  the  will  of  the 
supreme  Deity.  He  speaks  at  times  of  the  "  fata  Jovis." 
He  also  sometimes  calls  them  the  "  fates  of  the  gods." 
"  Desinefata  deumjlecti  sperare  precando,^^ — a  tremendous 
line.  "  Cease  to  hope  that  the  fates  of  the  gods  can  be 
bent  by  prayer."  Yet  his  Juno  and  Venus  are  always 
trying  to  bend  the  will  of  Jove.  Virgil  uses  in  the  same 
way  the  expression  "jussa  deum,"  the  commands  of  the 
gods.  iEneas,  excusing  his  desertion,  says  to  the  silent, 
scornful  shade  of  Dido,  met  in  Hades,  "  But  me  the 
commands  of  the  gods  dK)ve  (from  Carthage)  by  their 
empire."  Venus  makes  the  fates  one  with  the  will  of 
Jove  when  she  says  that  she  is  uncertain  as  to  the  fates 
whether  Jupiter  wills  the  Tyrians  and  Trojans  to  form 
one  city,  or  not.  It  was  a  matter  of  destiny — the  theme 
of  the  whole  book  is  the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny  by  the 
Trojans — ^yet  here  she  regards  it  as  a  mere  question 
of  her  sire's  intentions.  The  priestly  Helenus  represents 
Jove  as  allotting  or  dispensing  destinies.  "  Sic  fata  deum 
rex  sortitur."  In  such  passages  Virgil  uses  "  fate  "  as 
meaning  the  will  of  God.  So  sometimes  did  Dante  of 
God  more  truly  conceived,  as  where  he  says : 

L'  alto  fato  di  Dio  sarebbe  rotto 
Se  Lete  si  passasse,  e  tal  vivanda 
/  Fosse  gustata  senza  alcuno  scotto 
Di  pentimento  che  lagrime  spanda. 

Jove's  omnipotent  will  is  expressed  without  mention 
of  fate  in  the  famous,  magnificent  lines : 
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His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono  ; 
Tmperium  sine  fine  dedi. 

"  To  these  I  allot  bounds  neither  of  space  or  time  ; 
I  have  gi^en  empire  without  end" — a  true  prophecy,  if 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  spiritual  continuance  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Sometimes  the  untranslatable  "  numi- 
na  divum"  is  used  as  equivalent  to  fate,  the  "numina 
magna,"  opposed  to  Troy  but  favourable  to  the  quest  of 
iEneas.     Without  this,  things  do  not  happen. 

Non  haec  vsine  numine  divum  eveniunt. 

But  more  often  Fate  appears  as  a  law  or  order  distinct 
from  Jove  and  the  gods.  Sometimes  under  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Parcae,  the  three  dread  sisters.  "Ergo 
aderat  promissa  dies,  et  tempora  Parcae  debita  com- 
plerant."  "  So  the  promised  day  was  come,  and  the 
Destinies  had  fulfilled  the  times  that  were  due."  This, 
however,  is  a  rare  use,  and  Fate  is  usually  simply  fate, 
no  personification,  but  a  fixed  order  of  events,  not  to 
be  altered  by  omnipotent  Jove  himself.  That  which  is 
written  is  written.  Fate  has  fixed  the  settlement  of 
the  Trojans  in  Latium,  whatever  chances  occur  on 
the  way. 

Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum 
Tendimus  in  Latiun^,  sedes  ubi  Fata  quietas 
Ostendunt. 

Lines  which  rang  ommously  some  eighty  years  ago  in 
the  minds  of  Newman  and  his  followers,  hesitating 
fearfully  on  the  Via  Media.  But  the  Fates  also  call  the 
Trojans  in  Italy  from  war  to  war,  as  they  called  their 
Roman  descendants,  and  still  call  the  English,  who  are 
so  like  them.  "  Nos  alias  hinc  ad  lacrymas  eadem  horrida 
belli  Fata  vocant."  "  The  same  horrid  Fates  of  war  call 
us  hence  to  new  tears."  So  might  an  Englishman  say, 
called  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Afghan  frontier.  Jupiter 
assures  Venus :  "  Parce  metu,  Cytherea,  manent  immota 
tuorum  Fata  tibi."  "  Fear  not,  Cytherea,  the  fates  of 
thy  people  remain   unmoved  for  thee."     Men   might 
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know,  and  should  obey  the  Fates.  They  would,  if  they 
faithfully  accepted  authentic  oracles,  the  words  of 
inspired  priests  or  prophets,  and  the  messengers  sent  by 
Jove.  Otherwise  they  could  not  know.  The  mind  of 
man  is  ignorant  of  Fate.  "  Nescia  mens  hcminis  Fati 
sortisque  futurae."  The  gods,  except  supreme  Jove, 
were  equally  ignorant,  unless  it  were  Pallas  or  Apollo. 
Interpretation  of  signs  of  fate  is  a  skilled  art.  Nantes, 
whom  Pallas  Athene  had  taught,  could  give  answers  as 
to  "  quae  portenderet  ira  deum,  vel  quae  fatorum  posceret 
ordo."  "  What  the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  portend,  or 
what  the  order  of  the  fates  might  demand."  On  this 
knowledge  he  advised  a  practical  course  of  action  after 
the  sea-sick  Trojan  women  had  fired — ^Uke  suffragettes — 
the  ships.  Juno,  instigator  of  this  deed,  should  have 
known  the  fates  better  than  Nantes.  But,  womanlike 
and  obstinate,  she  will  not  recognize  unchangeable 
decrees  nor  a  fixed  order  of  things,  and  fights  against 
fate  to  the  end.  Venus,  type  of  the  delicious  woman  who 
desires  peace  with  pleasure,  complains  about  Juno  to 
Neptune,  and  says,  "  Neither  time  nor  piety  have  any 
softening  effect  upon  her;  she  will  not  be  broken  in  {in- 
fracta)  to  the  command  of  Jove  or  to  the  Fates,  and  be 
quiet."  Venus  herself  was  ignorant  of  the  fates,  or  forgot 
what  she  had  been  told.  Thinking  only  of  the  immediate 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  her  pious  son,  she  conspires  with 
Juno,  who  has  a  hostile  motive,  for  the  consummation  of 
his  Dido  love  affair.  Afterwards  iEneas  is  reminded  of 
the  fates  by  express  messenger  from  Jove,  whose  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  matter  by  larbas,  a  rejected  suitor 
of  the  Sidonian  queen.  iEneas  tells  Dido,  who  reproaches 
him  for  his  changed  demeanour — who  can  deceive  a 
woman  ? — that  he  must  leave  her,  not  of  his  own  will, 
but  compelled  by  the  fates.  She  treats  this  at  first  as  a 
lie  to  conceal  his  treachery,  but,  at  last,  terrified,  she  sees 
that  so  it  is.  "  Tum  vero  infelix  fatis  exterrita  Dido." 
If  he  must  go,  "  if  so  the  fates  of  Jove  demand,"  yet  shall 
he  take  with  him — the  fiercest  malediction  ever  launched 
in  fifteen  lines  of  verse :  lines  at  which  Charles  I  opened 
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the  book  when,  captive,  he  tried  the  "  Sortes  VirgiHanae." 
Dido,  gazing  on  relics  of  her  lover,  his  arms,  calls  them 
"  sweet  while  God  and  the  Fates  permitted,"  here 
clearly  distinguishing  between  the  two.  She  could  not 
die  at  once,  when  she  stabbed  herself  at  the  death  pyre, 
"  because  she  was  perishing  neither  by  fate  nor  by  a 
death  deserved,  but,  wretched  one,  before  her  day,  and 
kindled  by  sudden  fury  " — 

Quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  morte  peribat, 

Sed  misera  ante  diem,  subitoque  aceensa  furore. 

So  that — strangely — sudden,  mad,  violent  deaths  are 
not  in  the  order  of  fate.     There  is  free-will  in  self-murder. 

Virgil  wavers  between  describing  Jupiter  as  God  whose 
will  is  fate,  and  as  a  god  who  is  the  sole  final  knower  of 
that  which  is  fated.  He  certainly  inclines  to  the  last 
interpretation.  In  his  Tenth  Canto  the  native  Italians 
are  for  a  time  successfully  pressing  the  siege  of  a  fort  held 
by  the  Trojans.  Jove  calls  a  council  of  the  gods.  He 
states  very  briefly  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  that 
this  war  should  take  place  ;  that  there  would  be  quite 
enough  fighting  in  Italy  at  a  later  time  ;  he  asks  who  of  the 
gods  had  been  stirring  up  this  strife,  and  why  ;  and  he 
recommends  them  to  take  steps  to  allay  it.  Venus  and 
Juno  make  opposing  speeches,  casting  the  blame  on  each 
other.  Jupiter  then  announces  his  decision  not  to 
intervene  but  to  leave  the  issue  of  this  particular  fight 
to  fortune. 

Rex  Jupiter  omnibus  idem ; 
Fata  viam  invenient. 

"  Jupiter  is  the  same  king  to  all  of  them,  the  Fates  will 
find  a  way."  This  perhaps  was  weak,  but  good  policy, 
since  Italians  and  Trojans  were  fated  to  live  together  and 
be  fused  into  one  nation.  It  might  be  best  if  England 
were  to  adopt  this  line  in  the  case  of  the  two  parts  of 
Ireland  and  let  them  fight  it  out  without  intervention. 
Jove  certainly  here  recognizes  that  the  Fates,  who  will  find 
a  way,  are  distinct  from  his  own  dehberate  will.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  statements  made  by  him  elsewhere. 
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The  Fates  had  to  find  the  way  of  making  the  two  warring 
races  into  one.  One  sees  the  kind  of  distinction  which 
Virgil  had  in  his  vague  poetic  mind  between  Fate  and 
Fortune.  Fate  is  concerned  with  ultimate  ends,  Fortune 
with  incidents  on  the  way.  It  resembles  the  distinction 
between  strategy  and  tactics.  When  the  main  end  of 
fate  is  accomplished  the  fortunes  of  the  road  there  are 
ended,  ^neas  says  to  a  band  of  Trojans  whom  he  finds 
settled  in  Epirus : 

Vivite  felices  quibus  est  fortuna  peracta, 
Jam  sua,  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur. 

"  Live  happy,  you  whose  fortune  is  concluded,  we  are 
called  on  from  destinies  to  destinies."  Fortune  is  the 
chance  which  offers  itself — "  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  Hfe,"  as  the  Collect  says,  amidst  which  the 
heart  must  be  set  on  the  fated  end,  "  where  true  joys  are 
to  be  found."  That  which  Fortune  offers  must  be 
seized.  iEneas  says  to  his  companions,  escaping  from 
the  ruin  of  Troy  : 

O  socii,  quae  prima,  inquit,  fortuna  salutis 
Monstrat  iter,  qua-que  ostendit  se  dextra,  sequamur. 

"  O  companions,  let  us  follow  where  fortune  first 
indicates  a  road  of  salvation,  and  shows  herself  favourable." 
Fortune  may  be  blessed  or  cursed.  It  may  be  the  bitter 
luck  of  a  man  doomed  to  an  inevitable  and  evil  fate — 
a  Hamlet  called  by  a  cursed  spite  to  act  in  a  disjointed 
world.  Turnus,  in  Virgil,  is  well  aware  that  he  will  meet 
iEneas  in  fight,  and  be  slain  by  him.     He  says  to  his  sister  : 

Jam,  jam  fata,  soror,  superant  ;   absiste  morari, 

Qua  deus,  et  qua  dura  vocat  fortuna,  sequemur. 

Stat  conferre  manum  ^Eneae  ;  stat  quidquid  acerbi  est 

Morte  pati. 

The  Fates  now  conquer ;  he  must  follow  whither  God 
and  hard  Fortune  call  him.  "Hitherto,"  says  ^neas, 
in  the  unseen  presence  of  Phoebus,  "  the  Trojan  fortune  has 
followed  us  " — the  bad  luck  of  Troy,  as  we  should  say. 
The  god  replies  through  the  mouth  of  the  Cumaean 
Sibvl : 
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Tu  ne  cede  malls,  sed  contri  audentior  ito 
Qua  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet. 

"  Yield  not  thou  to  evils,  but  against  them  go  the 
more  boldly  whither  thy  fortune  permits  thee."  Virgil 
is  not  always  clear  in  the  distinction  between  accompany-- 
ing  Fortune  and  determining  Fate.  King  Evander,  in  the 
Eighth  Canto,  sums  up  in  mighty  verse  the  powers  which 
made  him  fix  his  abode  on  the  site  of  future  Rome  : 

Me  pulsum  patria,  pelagi  que  extrema  sequentem 
Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  Fatum 
His  posuere  locis,  matrisque  egere  tremenda 
Carmentis  nymphse  monita,  et  Deus  auctor  Apollo. 

Omnipotent  Fortune  and  irresistible  Fate,  the  tre- 
mendous warnings  of  his  semi-divine  mother,  and  the 
sacred  authority  of  Apollo  drove  to  his  new  home  the 
wandering  exile.  Retrace  in  memory  the  way  that  led 
you  from  some  ruined  Troy,  vainly  defended,  where 
you  were  born  and  bred,  over  distant  and  perilous  seas, 
not  to  earthly— these  things  are  a  parable — but  to  spiritual 
Rome.  You  will  discover  some  combination  of  that 
kind — original  destination  by  nature,  and  then  circum- 
stances and  events,  the  words  of  the  wise,  or  the  beloved, 
or  the  lost,  and  the  action  of  a  divine  Authority  or  Oracle 
recognized  throughout  the,  ages  and  the  nations.  But, 
if  Fortune  be  omnipotent  and  Fate  irresistible,  must 
they  not  be  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  Yet  this  one  does 
not  gather  from  most  of  the  VirgiHan  passages. 

Fortune,  in  Virgil,  like  the  wind  to  sailors,  is  sometimes 
adverse,  sometimes  favourable.  If  favourable,  to  be 
promptly  used  and  followed  ;  if  adverse,  to  be  resisted 
or  patiently  endured  and  thus  overcome,  "  Quicquid 
erit  fortuna  omnis  superanda  ferendo  est."  To  endure 
ill  fortune,  trusting  in  fate  and  the  will  of  the  gods,  was 
the  merit  of  ^Eneas.  He  was  the  man  of  faith.  Fortune 
is  capricious;  her  emblem  the  circling  wheel,  but  she 
favours  the  bold.  "  Audentes  Fortuna  juvat."  Yet 
she  v^U  suddenly  abandon  her  adorers  just  when  they 
think  they  possess  her — a  true  flirt  she  is.     As  Horace 
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says,  she  shakes  her  swift  wings  and  flies  away.  She 
opens  out  paths  or  closes  them  in  her  incalculable  and 
irrational  humours.  Some  philosophers,  according  to 
Cicero,  declared  her  to  be  mad  and  blind,  but  these  did 
not  understand  woman.  Above  all,  Fortune  delights  in 
war  as  the  most  entrancingly  glorious  arena  for  her  dis- 
port, and  therefore  she  appears  much  more  often  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  jEneid.  But  Fate, 
not  Fortune,  determines  the  end  and  result  of  a  war. 
Jove  allows  Juno  to  save  Turnus  from  death  for  a  time, 
but  warns  her  that  if  she  thinks  that  this  concession 
covers  any  deeper  grace  she  feeds  on  empty  hope.  "  Spes 
pascit  inanes."  The  decree  is  fixed  and  cannot  be  altered 
although  incidents  are  mutable.  Jove  can  suspend  the 
action  of  fate,  but  not  alter  it.  He  is  a  sovereign  with 
limited  power.  Soldiers  in  war  are  fatalists  rather  than 
fortunists.  No  man,  they  feel,  can  escape  his  doom. 
'*  Every  bullet  has  its  billet." 

Cicero  defines  fortune  thus  :  it  is  "  when  something 
happens  which  either  might  not  have  happened  at  all, 
or  might  have  happened  otherwise."  Is  this  a  possible 
thing,  or  is  it  all  illusion  ?  Can  anything  happen  which 
might  not  have  happened,  or  might  have  happened 
otherwise  ?  For  purposes  of  practical  action,  or  morals, 
or  poetry,  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  all  things 
are  not  unalterably  pre-determined.  The  compromise 
is  to  believe  in  the  free-will  of  man  as  to  the  means,  though 
not  as  to  the  end.  Thus,  one  might  say,  it  was  fated  that 
the  ancien  regime  in  France  should  be  replaced  by  the 
democratic,  but,  if  men  had  been  wise  in  time  this  might 
have  been  effected  without  the  bloodshed  and  horrors 
of  the  Revolution.  Is  the  compromise  tenable  ?  "  Things 
are  what  they  are,  and  their  consequences  will  be  what 
they  will  be."  Virgil  accepts  the  compromise — and  yet 
does  he  really  accept  it  ? 

Poets  are  a  dreaming  race.  To  most  of  them,  perhaps, 
the  world,  as  to  Shakespeare,  seems  but  a  stage,  "  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  actors."  Tke  World  a 
Theatre  is  the  title  of  a  play  by  the  deep-minded  Calderon. 
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Deus  veto  poeta,  homines  histriones,  God  wrote  the  play, 
we  act  it.  Virgil  believed  that  the  course  of  history  is 
predestined.  We  meet  in  his  Hades  characters  waiting 
behind  the  scenes  their  turn  to  enter  upon  the  stage  of 
life  and  there  play  an  already  determined  part.  Vulcan 
engraves  upon  the  shield  made  for  ^Eneas  the  chief  or 
most  striking  events  which  were  to  take  place  in  future 
Roman  history.  Thus  these  events  were  already  decreed. 
All  prophecy  rests  upon  this  foundation — that  of  seeing 
dimly  the  things  that  already  are,  but  as  yet  are  invisible. 
Isaiah  thus  saw  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Church,  because,  apart  from  the  illusion  of  time, 
these  things  already  were.  They  were  scenes  already 
existing  at  which  the  traveller,  called  the  human  race, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  But  if  men  are  like  actors  all  they 
can  do  is  to  play  their  parts  well  or  badly,  cheerfully  or 
sadly,  nobly  or  ignobly.  Is  this  then  all  that  is  reserved 
to  free-will  in  action  ?  This,  and  the  act  of  acceptance 
of  the  divine  will,  or  fate,  and  of  the  part  allotted  to 
enact  ?  Quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque  sequamur.  In 
the  famous  lines  of  Cleanthes  man  is  told  that  he  has  the 
choice  between  following  the  divine  order  vrillingly,  or 
being  dragged  along  reluctantly.  "  Ducunt  volentem 
fata,  nolentem  trahunt,"  as  Seneca  words  it.  In  either 
case  he  must  follow.  If  ends  are  predestined,  what  role 
is  left  to  Fortune  ?  Fortune  or  Chance  or  our  (Saxon) 
Luck,  is  it  only  the  operation  of  Fate  as  it  visibly  appears 
to  us  in  process,  the  certain  in  the  guise  of  the  uncertain  ? 
The  view  expressed  in  Virgil's  poem,  whatever  he  really 
thought,  that  Fate  rules  final  results,  but  Fortune  the 
incidents  of  the  way,  seems  very  natural  to  the  human 
mind.  Perhaps  because  the  one  thing  obviously  certain 
in  life  is  death,  the  end  of  every  man,  but  how  or  when  or 
where  he  will  die  is  quite  uncertain,  or  rather,  quite 
unknown.  A  "  fatal  accident,"  in  common  parlance 
means  a  chance  ending  in  death.  An  "  early  fate  "  means 
a  premature  death,  "ante  diem,''  Indeed  "fate"  has 
become  almost  a  synonym  of  the  literal  death  of  individ- 
uals, the  allegoric  death  or  ruin  of  cities  and  nations. 
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"  Fate,"  in  the  sense  of  happy  endings,  as  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  is  hardly  used  in  common  English. 
The  word  "  destiny  "  is,  however,  so  used.  It  would 
seem,  for  instance,  reasonable  to  say,  ''  The  English  nation 
was  destined  by  its  racial  composition  and  geographic 
position  to  be  the  centre  of  a  vast  maritime  empire,  and 
this  destiny  has  worked  itself  out  through  a  long  series 
of  success  and  failure,  good  fortune  and  bad  fortune. 
The  nation  had  the  merit  of  patient  endurance  of  all 
fortune,  and  by  endurance  all  fortune  is  overcome." 
Or  one  might  say  with  some  feeling  of  assurance,  and  the 
view  would  involve  generosity  and  charity  : 

"  The  EngHsh  and  German  destinies  brought  these 
two  great  nations  into  collision,  '  fatis  contraria  nostris 
fata  Phrygum.'  A  war  between  these  rivals  and  its 
final  result  was  inevitable  and  predestined,  but  the  moral 
merits  and  demerits  of  men  were  involved  in  the  precise 
way  in  which  the  war  came  to  pass  and  in  which  it  was 
fought,  and  much  in  the  actual  history  of  the  war  was 
due,  apparently,  to  mere  fortune  or  chance." 

Yet  how  can  a  result  be  predestined  if  every  incident 
is  not  also  destined  ?  Cicero  defines  fate  as  "  an  order 
and  series  of  causes  when  cause  woven  with  cause  produces 
the  thing  out  of  itself."  If  this  is  true  of  anything,  must 
it  not  be  true  of  everything  ? 

A  philosopher  has  remarked  that,  before  a  decision, 
every  man  feels  that  he  has  power  to  choose  one  course  or 
another,  but  when  he  looks  back  after  a  choice  he  feels 
that  at  that  given  moment  he  could  have  decided  no 
otherwise.  He  suggests  that  the  sense  of  free-will  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  man  does  by  essence  belong  to  a  whole 
which  is  free  and  therefore  has  the  sense  of  freedom 
pervading  all  its  parts,  but  that  no  one  part  is  itself  free 
in  action.  The  Stoics  were  fatahsts ;  with  them  free-will 
was  an  attitude  towards  predestined  and  inevitable 
events.  Seneca,  a  generation  later  than  Virgil,  says  that 
it  is  indifferent  whether  we  speak  of  Jove  or  of  Fate.  St. 
Augustine  says  to  the  fatahsts  of  his  day  :  "  Change 
your  terms,  and  then  keep  your  opinions."     Speak  of 
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Fate  as  the  will  of  God,  and  then  I  am  with  you.  Is  it 
not  the  essence  of  Christian  wisdom  and  teaching  to  see 
the  will  of  God  in  all  events,  and  to  conform  one's  own 
will,  desires,  feelings  ?  In  that  act  of  conformance  lies 
our  free-will.  We  can  conform,  or  not.  So  much  is  left 
to  us,  if  nothing  else,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  everything 
that  matters. 

Seneca  said  :  "  Fate  is  nothing  else  than  an  inwoven 
series  of  causes  :  he  (Deus)  is  the  first  cause  of  all  from 
which  the  rest  hang."  But  this  God,  according  to  the 
same  philosopher,  is  nothing  else  but  "  nature  and  divine 
reason  existent  in  the  whole  world  and  all  its  parts." 
There  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  conception 
of  God  as  Fate,  as  the  Nature  of  Things,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Will  of  God  in  the  Christian  sense,  of 
God  in  Whose  image  man  is  made.  Well  might  Dido  be 
exterrita  fatis,  the  cold  and  deadly  destinies.  Due  to 
this  unhuman  conception  is  the  profound  melancholy 
which  underlies  the  pure  and  lofty  poems  of  Virgil, 
and  those,  with  all  their  levity,  of  Catullus  and  Horace, 
the  letters  of  Seneca  and  the  meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  How  opposed  to  this  gloom  is  the  ardent  joy 
amid  tribulation  shining  and  burning  in  the  letters  of  St. 
Paul,  an  exact  co-temporary  with  Seneca.  "  In  omni 
patientia  et  longanimitate,  cum  gaudio.^^  The  Jew  of 
Tarsus  knew  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  wiU  of  God  the 
Father  Who  so  loved  mankind  that  He  sent  His  Word 
incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  to  rescue  it  from  darkness  and 
sin.  No  longer  three  weird  sisters  spinning  the  doom  of 
men,  but  Love,  eternal  and  infinite,  strongly  and  sweetly 
ordering  all  things,  however  evil  they  may  appear  to  our 
limited  vision.  The  proud,  sad,  and  in  its  way  noble, 
Stoic  endurance  was  thus  transmuted  into  Christian 
patience,  with  joy,  through  hope  ;  the  unknown  God, 
whom  one  might  name  Fate,  or  Nature,  into  God  the 
source  of  spiritual  heat  and  light,  imaged  and  revealed 
in  the  Son  of  Man.  If  this  vision  of  the  descent  into  time 
and  space  of  the  eternal  and  infinite  fades  from  the  minds 
of  men,  they  must  fall  back  on  the  Stoic  creed.  Expect 
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nothing,  be  astonished  at  nothing,  hope  nothing,  set 
your  heart  on  nothing,  follow  your  innate  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  in  action,  and  then  whatever  your  fate  may  be 
you  can  really  suffer  nothing.  Desire  nothing  and  you 
cannot  be  disappointed.  As  one  of  our  poets  very 
stoically  has  said  : 

Those  who  wait 
No  gifts  from  Chance  have  conquered  Fate. 

It  is  a  cold,  sad,  and  also  dubious  creed,  suitable 
perhaps  to  a  dying  civiHzation.  But  before  the  vision 
is  quite  gone  the  Catholic  Church  also  must  have  vanished 
from  the  world. 

The  Catholic  faith  is  the  one  true  religion  of  the  wise 
and  the  simple.  It  is  the  completion  of  the  incomplete, 
the  motivation  of  the  motiveless,  the  vivification  of  the 
lifeless.  As  it  embraces  or  includes  Platonic  metaphysic 
and  transmutes  it  to  the  concrete  and  incarnate,  so  also 
it  embraces  and  vivifies  the  Stoic  ethic.  The  Imitatio 
Christie  written  by  an  obscure  mediaeval  monk,  says  all 
that  Seneca  or  Marcus  Aurelius  can  say,  but  much  more 
also,  for  it  gives  a  reason  and  motive  for  acceptance  of 
the  decreed  which,  as  it  were,  introduces  steam  into  the 
machine  and  makes  its  action  intelligible  to  the  simplest 
and  least  educated  mind.  This  gives  heat  to  the  frozen, 
life  to  the  dead.  The  evidence  of  essential  reality  must 
be  sought  not  in  the  abstract  reasonings  of  philosophers, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  children.  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  The  business  of  the  wise  and  the  learned  is  to 
formulate  the  results  of  the  inarticulate  consciousness 
of  the  Christian  race,  so  far  as  limitations  of  human 
language  permit. 

BERNARD  HOLLAND. 
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DR.  M.  R.  JAMES  can  be  as  fascinating  among 
Biblical  as  among  the  manuscripts  figuring  in  his 
ghost  stories.  The  Lost  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 
(S.P.C.K.)  is  full  of  niceties  of  phantasmal  knowledge. 
Books  there  were  which  have  perished,  but  left  their 
ghosts  in  the  writings  of  Greek  Fathers  who  had  read 
them.  Also  "  Latin  versions  of  some  very  queer  books 
were  current  and  have  left  traces  in  MSS."  The  Gelasian 
Decree  gives  the  names  of  lost  books  once  known  to  the 
Church,  which  developed  a  superfine,  in  fact  super- 
natural, sense  in  deciding  which  books  were  to  be  received. 
It  is  significant  that  "  Jerome  hates  apocryphal  literature 
and  says  so."  It  was  a  lost  book  which  explained  the  text 
in  Genesis  that  Lamech  "  killed  a  man  to  his  wounding  " 
as  referring  to  Cain.  Paul  was  not  quoting  canonical 
scripture  when  he  said  to  Timothy,  "  As  Jannes  and 
Mambres  resisted  Moses."  The  Douai  version  says  they 
were  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  Gelasian  Decree 
condemned  the  book  by  their  name,  but  Dr.  James  con- 
siders "  the  most  sensational  entry  "  was  "  The  Book  of 
Og  the  Giant,  who  is  said  by  the  heretics  to  have  fought 
with  a  dragon  after  the  Flood."  Was  this  a  traditional 
combat  with  a  surviving  Bronchosaurus  ?  Dr.  James 
reconstructs  the  death  of  Moses  from  various  sources. 
We  learn  that  Satan  claimed  his  body  because  of  the 
murder  of  the  Egyptian.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoting 
like  Jude  a  lost  book,  says  that  he  killed  him  with  a  word 
as  Peter  did  Ananias.  Matthew  quotes  the  famous 
prophecy  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  from  Zechariah 
and  attributes  it  to  Jeremiah.  Jerbme  said  he  saw  it  in 
an  apocrypha  of  Jeremiah,  but  Dr.  James  thinks  this  was 
forged  in  order  to  justify  Matthew.  Nevertheless, 
Matthew  may  have  been  right,  for  Justin  Martyr  accused 
the  Jews  of  deleting  a  verse  from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
as  follows  :  "  And  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  remembered 
the  dead  which  slept  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  and 
came  down  unto  them  to  preach  His  salvation."    Dr. 
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James  thinks  this  is  not  a  Christian  interpolation  but 
probably  from  the  apocryphal  book,  which  Matthew 
may  have  seen.  What  book  contained  the  famous  verse, 
"Wherein  I  find  thee  therein  will  I  judge  thee"  ?  But 
the  Bible  as  we  know  it  contains  it  not  any  more  than  the 
famous  words,  "  The  Lord  reigneth  from  the  Tree." 
Who  was  the  prophet  quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  who 
said,  '*  When  shall  these  things  be  accomplished  ?  .  .  . 
when  blood  shall  drop  from  a  tree  "  ?  On  the  ^whole, 
Biblical  research  is  more  fascinating  and  fruitful  than 
psychical.  The  ghosts  of  books  make  better  reading 
than  the  books  of  ghosts !  S.  L. 


THE  mihtary  side  of  Father  WilHam  Doyle  has 
previously  appeared  in  the  Dublin.  The  inner  and 
spiritual  lining  is  more  bright  and  beautiful  even  than 
the  ascetic  exterior  features  which  attract  the  reader  of 
Alfred  O'Rahilly's  Memoir  (Longmans).  This  is  a  book 
of  which  parts  may  well  be  read,  as  Father  Doyle  read  his 
Office,  on  the  knees.  The  accident  of  his  death  at  the 
front  made  possible  the  publication  of  his  most  secret 
ledger,  his  spiritual  book-keeping  in  account  with  his 
ever-pressing  Creditor — God  !  He  was  one  _of  those  who 
save  their  soul  by  rule  of  thumb  and  count  up  the  pin- 
pricks on  the  ascetic  road.  He  recorded  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  record  passing  between  himself  and 
his  Maker.  He  seems  indiscreet,  over-scrupulous,  and 
hysterical  on  paper,  and  the  book  can  only  be  read  with 
the  ever-present  reminder  that  he  was  still  under  the 
control  of  Jesuit  discipline.  Even  so  he  was  nearer  the 
Salvationist  freelance  than  the  modern  conception  of 
the  Jesuit.  We  look  to  Jesuits  for  scholarship,  educa- 
tional theory  and  professional  advice  in  finding  lines  of 
least  resistance.  We  are  startled  that  Father  Doyle  was 
allowed  to  revive  the  old  Celtic  penance  and  pray  for 
sinners  with  his  neck  and  head  out  of  a  pond  and  at  the 
uncongenial  hour  of  3  a.m.  He  gave  himself  no  peace 
by  day  or  by  night,  even  to  mixing  bed  with  board, 
resolving  to  "  put  boards  in  his  bed  every  night  when  at 
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home."  At  Delgany,  while  musing  of  Jesus  Crucified  in 
a  lonely  field, ''  I  came  across  a  forest  of  old  nettles.  Here 
was  a  chance  !  "  The  chance  was  taken  '*  so  much  so  that 
the  doctor  took  a  very  serious  view."  A  discipline  of 
safety  razor-blades  seems  to  have  been  his  most  original 
contribution  to  the  armoury  of  the  Saints,  but  only  an 
Irish  one  could  have  thought  of  turning  safety  blades  to 
such  dangerous  use.  There  was  a  run  of  humour  through 
his  life,  and  he  was  as  amused  as  his  readers  at  the  Clon- 
gowes  Brother  who  thought  MSS.  stood  for  Missus,  and 
read  out  solemnly  :  "  St.  Jerome  went  off  to  Palestine 
carrying  his  Missus  "  !  But  the  mortifications  never 
ceased.  Night  after  night  he  arose  and  agonized  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We  learn  that  he  moved  from 
flag  to  flag  in  order  to  receive  the  constant  benefit  of  the 
cold  !  He  conceived  a  rare  and  choice  vocation,  that  of 
offering  reparation  for  his  fellow-priests.  We  can  think 
of  no  parallel  except  the  late  Father  Kenelm  Vaughan, 
who,  while  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster  slept,  rose 
night  by  night  in  a  lonely  house  at  Hatfield  and  made 
mystical  penance  for  all  priestly  neglect  each  day.  So 
Father  Doyle  wrote  in  October,  1914,  "  Last  night  I 
rose  at  i  a.m.  and  walked  two  miles  bare-footed  in  repara- 
tion for  the  sins  of  priests  to  the  chapel  at  Murrough, 
where  I  made  the  Holy  Hour."  It  was  a  hard  fight  some- 
times, but  the  most  censorious  cannot  deny  that  it  was 
worth  while  when  it  led  to  breathless  colloquy  with  Our 
Lord.  "  I  often  press  my  throbbing  heart  to  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  let  Him  hear  its  beats  of  love." 
Father  Doyle  would  have  died  of  shame  had  he  seen  his 
inmost  secrets  in  stark  print  as  when  "  This  morning  at 
Kilmacud  Jesus  again  told  me  what  He  wants."  Or  again, 
when  he  climbs  and  embraces  a  life-size  crucifix,  and  "  It 
seemed  to  console  Him  when  I  kissed  His  eyes  and  pallid 
cheeks  and  swollen  lips,  and  as  I  clung  to  Him^  I  knew  He 
had  won  the  victory  and  I  gave  Him  all  He  asked." 

He  was  prepared  for  the  privations  of  war.  Long  before 
sugarless  days  he  had  denied  himself  this.  It  was  in  191 2 
that  "  Jesus  asked  me  if  I  would  give  up  taking  second 
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course  at  dinner."  He  felt  personally  assured  of  death 
in  the  war,  and  the  total  destruction  of  his  body  on  the 
field  seemed  to  come  as  an  answer  to  his  unrelenting  soul. 
Though  he  died  in  the  British  uniform,  a  distinguished 
Sinn  Feiner  has  edited  his  biography  in  which  the  same 
dauntless  spirit  of  voluntary  suffering  and  inspired  bodily 
sacrifice  appears  as  on  that  Hill  of  Pain  which  once  was 
God's  Mount  Joy.  S.  L. 

ANGLICAN  Bishops  as  a  rule  fight  shy  of  entering 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  Bishop  Kinsman,  of 
Delaware,  has  followed  the  precedent  of  Bishop  Ives,  of 
Carolina,  and  one  more  set  of  lawn  sleeves  will  be  added 
to  sundry  archidiaconal  gaiters  hanging  in  the  Pope's 
Trophaeum.  Bishop  Kinsman  enters  in  high  spirits, 
v^thout  any  trace  of  Anglican  agony.  He  gives  three 
cheers  for  his  old  friends  and  three  times  three  for  his 
new  in  the  most  cheerful  and  genial  apologia  that  could 
be  written  by  a  bishop  exchanging  mothers.  Salvg  Mater 
is  a  good  title  (Longmans). 

An  American  optimism  blows  through  his  pages.  He 
has  left  good  behind  to  follow  a  better  way  to  the  best. 
He  declines  to  describe  his  life  as  "  one  long  Gregorian 
Tone  frequently  off  tune.  My  friends  know  that  there 
have  been  frequent  interludes  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan." 
Dr.  Kinsman  attempted  to  realize  a  Catholic  career  as 
an  Anglican  but  turned  out  cosmopolitan.  A  New  Eng- 
land Puritan,  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  Puseyite 
enthusiasm  would  not  allow  him  "  to  detect  that  there 
was  little  difference  between  a  leap  from  St.  Paul  to 
Luther  with  eyes  shut  and  one  with  eyes  open  from  St. 
Augustine  to  Keble  !  "  He  became  engrossed  in  the  old 
trick  of  hiding  ''  Anglican  disorders  "  behind  the  Greek 
stalking  horse,  and  one  of  his  undergraduate  thrills  fol- 
lowed a  secret  confidence  from  Dr.  Brightman  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  had  kissed  him  on  the  top  of  his 
head  !  As  a  bishop  he  felt  Canterbury  must  be  defended 
through  Constantinople,  and  "  that  England  and  America 
were  best  defended  from  Roman  aggression  by  strategic 
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war  in  the  Balkans."  Ordination  came  oddly  enough  in 
France  after  a  three  days'  retreat  in  a  Paris  hotel.  The 
Bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  who  ordained  him,  apparently 
was  a  believer  in  the  saying  that  good  Americans  go  to 
Paris  when  they  die,  and  was  foretasting  the  joys  of  the 
elect  by  a  winter  of  Parisian  gaiety.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  in  the  American  Church  at  Rome,  whither  his 
first  and  his  last  road  seem  to  have  lain.  His  chief  interest 
on  returning  to  America  was  the  gigantic  torso  of  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  New  York,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Protestantism,  and  his  first  duty  was  to 
give  Borglum  the  data  for  the  Celtic  saints  in  St.  Colum- 
ba's  Chapel.  In  vain  he  wished  to  erect  a  statue  of  the 
Jesuit  martyr  Jogues,  but  he  obtained  some  stones  from  St. 
John's,  Ephesus,  and  in  the  East  he  reinterred  bones  scat- 
tered by  the  excavation  with  Anglican  burial  rites  I 

He  then  became  Bishop  of  Delaware,  but "  the  day  of  my 
consecration  as  Bishop  sealed  my  doom  as  an  Anglican." 
The  day  came  when  he  found  that  "  Protestant  Episco- 
palians must  choose  between  their  adjective  and  their 
noun."  Dr.  Kinsman  was  on  the  side  of  the  noun  doubt- 
less, with  probable  assistance  from  the  Grammar  of 
Assent,  He  became  frank  even  for  America.  Of  Bishop 
Hensley  Henson  he  wrote  :  "  As  a  mere  sin  he  would  be 
quite  tolerable  ;  as  a  consistent  illustration  he  is  quite 
unsettling."  But  the  Anglican  Church  has  always  kept 
one  out-and-out  heretic  on  the  Bench  to  encourage  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  rest.  After  the  first  enthusiasm  he  had 
no  hope,  save  of  developing  "  a  type  of  Protestantism 
somewhat  less  vulgar  than  Methodism,"  and  he  wrote 
to  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  that  he  was  "  suffering  not 
from  Roman  fever  but  from  Protestant  chills."  Then 
"  Gasquet  pricked  the  bubble  of  my  illusions."  He  felt 
that  Anglicanism  (neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl)  was  "a  sort 
of  bat  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament,"  and  this  bat 
haunted  his  belfry  until  it  rang  to  the  Angelus.  In  the 
condemnation  of  Anglican  Orders  he  saw  first  a  hopeless 
blunder  by  Pope  Leo,  but  later  said  to  himself,  "  If  Leo 
had  only  set  me  to  write  his  Bull  for  him  I  could  have 
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made  a  stronger  case."  As  for  his  own  orders, ''  I  regretted 
that  I  had  received  them.  I  refused  to  transmit  them." 
Some  hint  of  the  reHgious  chaos  in  America  appears  in 
his  negotiations  with  an  Old  Cathohc  PoHsh  bishop  with 
a  view  to  a  Portuguese  congregation,  to  whom  the  latter 
allowed  English  instead  of  Latin,  and  Communion  in  both 
kinds.  His  anomalous  duties  came  to  an  end  with  his 
Roman  reconciliation  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  be- 
haviour of  his  fellow-bishops  he  could  only  describe  as 
magnanimous.  To  those  who  reproached  him  he  replied 
with  sustained  humour.  He  would  only  plead  guilty  to 
being  "  antiquarian,"  and  caring  "  more  for  a  single 
Catacomb  than  for  a  whole  batch  of  Caroline  Divines  !  " 
Also  he  confessed  to  a  spirit  of  levity  which  is  apparent 
in  his  comment  on  his  picture  painted  in  something  more 
ecclesiastical  than  balloon  sleeves.  "  In  years  to  come 
this  will  properly  place  me  in  the  line  of  the  Bishops  of 
Delaware,  a  sulky  scarlet  tanager  in  a  bevy  of  complacent 
magpies.  If  ever  I  get  out  of  this  I  will  be  painted  again, 
and  then  you  will  see  me  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  pussy  !  " 
But  when  he  changed  Churches  he  also  changed  metaphors 
and  wrote,  "  You  seem  to  picture  a  gentle  lamb  sighing 
for  the  shelter  of  the  fold.  Nonsense.  As  matter  of 
fact  I  am  simply  butting  in  like  an  old  goat  !  "  May  we 
say  an  Anglican  scapegoat  ?  S.  L. 

THE  Jesuit  mill  for  some  reason  so  often  emphasizes 
individuality  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  George 
Tyrrell's  defection.  His  Letters  (Fisher  Unwin)  give 
arguments,  but  no  reason.  He  was  not  wrong  in  head  or 
heart,  and  as  theology  does  not  allow  us  to  think  but  good 
of  his  soul,  let  us  assume  indigestion.  He  never  apostatised 
nor  was  he  the  Heresiarch  the  Press  made  of  him,  but  he 
had  an  impish  love  of  throwing  stones  at  windows  and 
hitting  unsuspecting  Cardinals.  He  liked  clapping  a 
bishop's  mitre  over  his  eyes  and  dodging  round  the 
corner.  He  liked,  as  we  all  do,  to  make  the  authorities 
squirm.  He  was  always  saying  what  he  did  not  believe, 
and  was  deHghted  when  it  shocked.    He  thought  of  the 
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Curia  as  Oscar  Wilde  thought  of  the  British  pubHc,  and 
both  were  a  Httle  astonished  when  the  patient  Bull 
turned  on  them.  They  both  made  Hterary  capital  out 
of  their  fall,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  same 
secret  exultation  in  the  record  of  their  catastrophes. 
Tyrrell  was  enchanted  with  De  Profundis,  "  which  I 
read  twice  on  end  in  one  day.  The  beauty  of 
style  fairly  swept  me  off  my  legs."  He  felt  that 
''  had  society  forgiven  and  received  him  again  Wilde 
would  have  risen  like  a  cork  to  the  surface  and  bobbed 
about  as  before."  It  would  have  been  the  same  with 
Tyrrell,  if  the  Society  had  received  him  back.  His  letters 
show  incessant  bobbing.  He  moved  to  every  ripple  in 
the  waters,  but  a  buoy  can  remain  as  well  anchored  as  a 
rock,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  re- 
mained in  the  Church  as  a  sensitive  signal  and  recorder  of 
intellectual  storms.  His  mistake  was  in  believing  that 
Modernism  was  a  new  and  beneficent  hurricane  which 
the  Church  could  not  weather  and  which  it  was  his 
mission  to  tide.  He  was  as  furious  with  his  bishops  as 
High  Anglicans  are  with  theirs.  Exceptions  were  few. 
''  Archbishop  Mignot  is  waking  up  and  Bishop  Spalding, 
but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  "  His  attitude  may 
seem  to  the  outsider  not  unlike  that  of  Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  found  his  work 
and  peace  had  he  taken  Archbishop  Riordan's  invita- 
tion to  San  Francisco.  He  never  wanted  to  leave  the 
Church.  "  I  don't  think  I  could  be  an  AngHcan  were 
I  ever  to  lose  that  certainty  which  the  profession  of 
Romanism  involves.  I  think  I  should  keep  apart  and  call 
myself  a  Catholic  in  hope."  But  he  also  wanted  to  remain 
in  the  Church  as  a  heretic  in  petto.  He  was  a  curious 
compound  of  advanced  speculation,  which  the  Church 
only  begged  him  to  keep  to  himself,  and  of  Evangelicalism, 
such  as  Ireland  or  Manning  would  have  bid  him  shout 
on  the  house-tops,  even  when  he  wished  "  that  monstrous 
red  brick  vaunt  at  Westminster  "  to  be  broken  up  into 
a  thousand  conventicles  with  devout  Catholic  guildsmen 
reading  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.    At  heart  he  felt  "  that 
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the  Roman  Church  presents  the  suggestion,  the  broken 
arcs  of  a  more  perfect  round  than  any  other,  and  its 
failure  is  just  because  its  aim  is  so  much  higher  than  its 
grasp."  But  he  never  found  any  institution  to  replace 
her,  though  in  prophetic  agony  he  seems  to  have  foreseen 
a  League  of  Nations.  "  Once  it  v^as  Jerusalem  ;  then  the 
Roman  Church  ;  now  it  is  afloat  seeking  a  yet  nobler 
though  perhaps  not  final  embodiment."  He  was  alive 
to  the  failure  of  modern  Catholic  devotions  and  loved  to 
recall  that  Ignatius  was  really  a  mystic,  and  that  "  We 
Jesuits  with  our  systematizings  of  meditation  and  our 
methods  of  loving  God  and,  let  us  say,  Le  Gaudier's 
/  terrible  machinery  of  sanctity  have  created  a  fashion 
which  the  contemplative  Orders  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  counteract."  He  realized  that  Pius  the  Tenth 
was  an  Evangelical  and  frankly  admired  "  the  strong 
Puritan  temper,"  even  seeing  God's  finger  in  the  En- 
cyclical which  submerged  him. 

He  was  struggUng  to  sweep  away  symbolism  and  to 
call  spades  spades.  Who  minds  if  he  thought,  what  is 
probably  true,  that  "  Incense  was  a  disinfectant.  Altar 
lights  were  to  see  by.  A  chasuble  was  an  overcoat."  But 
he  would  over-exaggerate  the  Church's  beliefs  and  then 
proceed  to  knock  the  swollen  target  down.  Here  is  a 
good  instance  :  "  The  spiritual  truth  of  the  Eucharistic 
presence  is  within  a  child's  comprehension  ;  the  carnal 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  is  now  a  scandal."  But  the 
Church  does  not  teach  a  carnal  miracle,  or  she  would  say 
that  the  Accidents  as  well  as  the  Substance  were  changed 
in  the  Host.  Nor  does  she  teach  that  the  Pope's  "  par- 
ticular brain  is  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here, 
again,  he  is  holding  up  a  carnal  fallacy.  Such  a  brain 
would  not  need  a  Confessor.  To  say  that  the  Pope's  soul 
or  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  mix  the 
metaphysical  with  the  materialist.  He  took  the  joint 
Pastoral  of  the  English  bishops  of  1901  and  read  it  into 
the  following  syllogism  :  "  The  Pope  is  Peter.  Peter  is 
Christ,  and  Christ  is  God,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
but  venite  adoremus.^^    But  Church  and  bishops  have  been 
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shouting  that  Peter  is  only  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  The 
slightest  pretence  that  Peter  is  Christ,  or  the  Pope  is  God, 
would  have  landed  each  bishop  into  a  well-merited  ex- 
communication. His  quick  and  paradoxical  touch  led 
him  to  throw  sentences  upside  down.  He  wrote  that 
Pius  is  "  profoundly  evangelical  and  anti-pagan,  but  .  .  . 
the  foe  of  a  cause  which  is  really  his  own."  Again  he  pro- 
tested that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  "  her  property  or 
invention,"  though  it  is  generally  assumed  the  Church 
is  His.  Tyrrell's  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  appears  in  his  cry 
of  contradictory  grief,  "  The  misery  is  that  she  is  both 
Christ  and  anti-Christ ;  wheat  and  tares ;  a  double-faced 
Janus  looking  heavenwards  and  hellwards."  He  had  an 
odd  idea  that  God  is  with  the  big  battalions  spiritually, 
and  for  that  reason  would  not  join  or  found  a  sect.  "  He 
is  with  two  or  three  who  are  organized  into  a  body  ;  but 
still  more  with  two  or  three  millions."  But  how  about 
the  early  apostolic  Church  of  twelve,  which  Tyrrell  was 
so  anxious  to  restore  in  spirit.  In  Ultramontanism  he  saw 
"  a  species  of  Protestantism."  Modernism  he  clearly 
discussed.  "  I  notice  Modernists  are  always  crying  for 
new  bottles  for  new  wine  ;  and  forget  that  it  is  their 
avowed  mission  to*  save  the  old  bottles.  Modernism  is 
a  defiance  of  the  parable.  The  bottles  will  burst,  says 
Christ.  They  will  not  burst,  says  the  Modernist.  The  best 
way  to  keep  the  old  bottles  is  to  stick  to  the  old  wine." 

He  could  generally  see  both  sides  of  any  question 
though  he  gravitated  to  the  most  paradoxical,  or  dwelt 
on  the  most  irritating  to  authorities.  How  he  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  a  "  tug  of  war  "  with  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
and  how  disappointed  he  was  when  his  far-seeing  suc- 
cessor would  not  take  up  the  pull.  At  the  bottom  of  his 
virulence  for  Cardinals  Mercier  and  Bourne  was  their 
appreciation  and  self-sacrificing  wish  to  save  him  from 
himself.  They  were  not  taken  in  by  the  bogey  of  Mod- 
ernism, clearly  as  they  apprehended  its  febrile  virus. 
They  neither  wished  nor  thought  his  excommunication 
worth  while.  But  he  repaid  them  like  a  schoolboy  who 
is  rude  to  his  old  governesses  and  he  insisted  on  trouble. 
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Nobody  took  him  seriously  at  first,  except  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  accounted  him  one  of  the  three  of 
his  docile  army  whose  doings  kept  him  awake  at  night.  In 
time  the  Jesuits  must  have  managed  him,  but  he  let  him- 
self be  chivied,  or  rather  he  chivied  himself,  into  false 
positions,  false  pride  and  false  statements.  When  he  came 
to  Rome's  universal  notice  she  felt  she  could  thrust  him 
out  on  perfectly  legal  and  logical  grounds.  He  was  out 
for  scandal,  and  the  sight  of  this  wild  Irishman  trailing 
his  cassock  down  Farm  Street  and  defying  the  Curia  to 
step  on  its  hem  had  its  due  results.  Like  the  child  who 
prefers  to  be  put  in  the  corner  rather  than  say  he  is 
sorry,  he  started  a  kind  of  spiritual  hunger-strike.  So 
he  went  his  way  without  the  Bread  of  Life  on  his 
jaundiced  lips,  though  at  the  end  the  paralytic  stroke 
did  not  allow  of  articulate  speech  or  submission. 

The  letters  bring  out  his  quickness  and  daring  of 
thought  more  than  the  books.  They  explain  why  the 
same  man  could  write  that  it  was  easier  for  the  Jews  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity  than  the  Roman  Curia  !  and 
yet  tell  Lord  Halifax,  as  regards  Anglican  Orders  :  "  If 
Rome  were  to  eat  her  words  in  this  matter  she  would  no 
longer  be  Rome  ;  she  would  soon  lapse  into  dogmatic 
chaos  and  cease  to  be  worth  uniting  with."  To  Miss 
WiUiams  he  writes,  in  1904:  "How  do  I  know  the  flowers 
don't  pray  ?  I  am  quite  sure  they  do.  They  pray  for 
rain  when  they  droop  "  ;  but  next  year  he  writes  : 
"  Consider  the  lilies,  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin, 
neither  do  they  pray.  To  pray  is  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow."  Sometimes  he  came  out  at  the  other  ends  of 
his  tunnels.  "  The  Breviary  lives  for  me  again  after  a 
long  trao^tion  period  of  death.  One  has  to  pass  through 
atheism  to  faith."  He  really  seemed  to  think  that  ex- 
communication would  lead  to  a  truer  Catholicism.  He 
was  certainly  far  less  alarmed  by  the  Pope  than  the  Pope 
was  by  him.  The  most  he  would  say  was  that  he  was 
"  a  mad  father  who  orders  his  children  to  burn  down  the 
house,"  but  not  so  mad  if,  say,  an  influenza  germ  is  burnt 
out  thereby.     The  measure  of  his  admiration  for  De 
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Profundis  crops  up  again  and  is  the  measure  of  Tyrrell. 
He  would  rather  have  written  it  than  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  or  Alice's  Adventures,  which  is  high  praise,  for 
he  wrote  an  elaborate  essay  reproduced  in  the  book  on 
Alice  as  the  book  which  had  most  influenced  him.  There 
are  moments  when  the  Hunting  of  the  Snark  by  the  same 
writer  reads  like  a  parody  of  the  hunt  after  Modernism 
and  that  "  the  Bellman  "  with  Book  and  candle  was 
right.  S.  L. 

NO  corner  of  English  history  has  been  more  com- 
pletely filled  than  Sir  Norman  Moore's  History  of 
St.  Bartholomew^ s  (Pearson)  which  we  have  noticed,  but 
not  in  detail.  Seldom  before  have  history  and  historical 
sources  been  printed  together.  Not  only  are  234  original 
charters  printed  in  full,  but  38  in  the  grandeur  of  facsimile. 
We  can  almost  see  the  "  fine  vellum,  unfading  ink  and 
beautiful  handwriting "  of  Alexander  of  Smithfield. 
Henry  of  Londonstone,  first  Mayor  of  London,  attests  24 
charters.  The  names  on  the  charters  bring  the  old 
London  to  light.  Thomas  Beket  and  his  opponent, 
Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  knew  and  cared  for  St. 
Bartholomew's.  The  keen  eye  of  Sir  Norman  has  un- 
ravelled an  Agnes  Beket,  "  sister  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,"  John,  his  nephew,  and  Stephen,  the  secretary 
of  "  Thomas  of  London,"  to  which  he  belonged  more 
than  to  Canterbury.  Was  he  not  London's  original 
Guardian  ?  Was  not  Nos  tueri  Thoma  the  motto  on  old 
London  Bridge,  whose  priestly  builder,  Peter  of  Cole- 
church,  appears  in  another  charter  as  procurator  Pontis 
London,  over  the  middle  arch  of  which,  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Thomas,  Peter  was  buried,  Pontifex  in  the  true  sense ! 
On  a  charter  of  Rahere,  the  founder  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
appear  several  contemporaries  of  Henry  of  Blois  who 
believed  that  his  hand,  which  had  consecrated  St.  Thomas, 
would  never  rot  !  But  all  this  London  lore  has  been 
lost,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  St.  Thomas  once  joined 
St.  Paul  on  London's  seal.  Obliteration  has  followed 
his  London  tracks.     Mercers'  Hall  conceals  his  place  of 
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birth,  and  only  the  Thames  bargemen,  it  is  said,  salute  his 
empty  niche  passing  Lambeth. 

The  Hospital  of  Thomas  the  Martyr  was  discreetly 
rededicated  to  the  Apostle,  for  the  English  temper  has 
often  preferred  aliens  to  fellow-countrymen.  Petticoat 
Lane  thrives  when  Pentecost  Lane  is  forgotten.  Utterly 
judaicized  has  become  that  London  of  a  hundred 
churches  into  which  St.  Bartholomew's  was  born,  whose 
post-ignian  substitutes  by  Wren  are  being  hastily  removed, 
so  that  apparently  what  the  Germans  could  not  destroy 
by  fire,  the  Bishop  of  London  ...  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  is  now  the  only  Norman  church  left  to  London 
save  the  Chapel  in  the  Tower,  which  was  "new  and 
wonderful  "  when  Rahere  was  laid  to  rest,  for  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's was  "before  London  had  a  Mayor  or  England 
a  Parliament."  Rahere's  tomb  is  Sir  Norman's  first 
picture,  and  shows  two  Augustinian  Canons  reading  to 
Rahere  out  of  their  Latin  Bibles.  Another  Canon  wrote 
the  Latin  Foundation  Book  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  the  translation,  as  Sir  Norman  points  out,  was 
later  than  Henry  H's  reign,  for  Primi  regis  Anglorum 
ex  Aquilonihus  is  translated  "  first  king  of  Englishmen 
in  the  North,"  and  though  the  translator  had  forgotten 
Henry  was  not  Enghsh  he  might  have  remembered  that 
a  Norman  nose  was  aquiline.  It  was  indeed  a  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  who  granted  land  to  Rahere,  who,  sickening 
of  Roman  fever  on  a  pilgrimage,  saw  Bartholomew  in 
vision  and  heard  him  saying  he  had  chosen  a  place  in  the 
suburb  of  Smithfield.  "  All  men  were  filled  with  wonder 
that  there  should  be  the  mystery  of  the  Sacred  Body  and 
most  Holy  Blood  where  before  was  shed  the  blood  of 
criminals."  The  foundation  was  twofold,  the  Prior  and 
Canons  in  Church,  the  Master  and  brethren  in  the 
Hospital,  an  independence  which  enabled  the  latter  to 
withstand  the  destructive  absorption  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  Hospital  was  built  in  honour  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross,  with  allegorical  recollection  of  the 
serpent  lifted  in  the  wilderness  for  the  heahng  of  many. 
St.  Bartholomew's  became  part  of  Enghsh  history.     Her 
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charters  show  "  complete  the  picture  of  an  Essex  farm  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth  Century."  St.  Gilbert 
was  contemporary  with  Rahere,  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
supplied  the  town  house  for  his  Order  of  Sempringham. 
We  learn  of  Democracy  under  Henry  III  when  the 
Mayor  fostered  the  Communa  apart  from  the  Alder- 
men, saying,  "  Do  you  wish  that  it  be  done  thus  ?  and 
if  they  did  say  Ya,  Ya,  so  it  was  done";  and  how  Wat 
Tyler  was  brought  into  the  Hospital  to  die,  and  how 
Simon  of  Sudbury,  the  Archbishop  slain  in  his  rising, 
wisely  regulated  the  Hospital.  It  is  curious  to  learn 
that  his  body  was  entombed  at  Canterbury  while  his  head 
was  piously  preserved  at  Sudbury  waiting  for  Canoniza- 
tion which  never  came.  Sir  Norman  went  to  see  the 
head  after  tending  the  daughter  of  its  keeper  in  hospital, 
and  found  that,  failing  a  divine  preservative,  it  was 
varnished  by  advice  of  Sir  George  Humphrey.  On 
another  expedition  to  a  Church  of  Canons  Regular  near 
London  Bridge,  Sir  Norman  was  refused  entry  as  the  care- 
taker was  "  opposed  to  the  opening  of  institutions  on  a 
Sunday  !  "  Incidentally  he  translates  St.  Mary  Overy  to 
the  ignorant,  "  5.  Maria  JJltra'pontem^'^  another  church 
over  the  bridge.  Sir  Norman  never  forgets  the  old 
names.  Giltspur  is  still  Gayspore  Street,  Milton  is 
Grub  Street,  and  Cock  Lane  the  abode  of  the  cooks  who 
cooked  for  the  pilgrims.  But  his  ghosts  spring  more 
authentic  from  every  street.  How  curious  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  absorb  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher 
at  the  Stocks  \  Before  the  old  order  closed.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  had  nominated  Alexander  Colyns  Master  of 
Bart's,  dispensing  him  to  leave  the  Benedictine  for  the 
Augustinian  Order.  His  successor  died  a  married  Bishop  of 
Meath,  after  advising  the  King  to  assume  the  fateful  title 
of  King  of  Ireland.  Better  was  the  advice  of  Wolsey 
and  Linacre  to  found  the  College  of  Physicians.  When. 
the  new  order  came,  "  St.  Bartholomew's  was  one  of  the 
few  places  where  the  injured  tree  of  charity  began  to  put 
forth  new  branches." 

Sir  Norman  has  taken  thirty  y^an  to  buil4  up  a  great 
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thesaurus,  in  which  antiquarian  and  Londoner,  doctor 
and  historian  will  mine.  The  reader  sees  facsimiles  of 
chirographs  and  learns  that  mediaeval  deeds  were 
duplicated  with  an  indented  division  like  a  postal  per- 
foration through  the  top  line.  One  of  these  Sir  Norman 
joined  after  740  years.  Agraphia  is  explained  by  one 
telling  instance  from  a  scribe  "  homnes  homines,^''  He 
finds  the  earliest  allusion  to  Pickwick's  Goswell  Street,  in 
Stephen  de  Goswelle,  while  in  John  of  Ivingho  he  traces 
the  embryo  of  a  name  dear  to  Scott.  Twice  he  quotes 
ancient  Irish,  and  few  else  could  point  out  that  Reginald 
Bacheler  may  be  no  Englishman  at  all,  since  his  father, 
Hugh  of  Standon,  had  an  alias  Hugo  Hybernensis,  Humour 
brims  over  the  pages  as  in  regard  to  Dr.  Mirfield  (temp, 
Richard  H)  who  "was  satisfied  as  to  the  value  of  a  remedy 
when  patients  could  be  found  who  said  they  were  better 
after  employing  it  !  "  And  again  in  relation  to  barber- 
surgeons,  who  came  into  existence  when  the  Pope  forbade 
priests  to  practise  surgery,  which  they  handed  on  to  their 
lay  barbers.  Sir  Norman  writes  not  without  smiHng:  "At 
bleeding  and  bandaging  the  barber  easily  became  an 
expert." 

The  first  great  physicians  of  England,  Linacre  and 
Caius,  were  Catholics.  Sir  Norman  follows  Caius  into 
the  libraries  abroad  and  writes  with  sure  and  imagina- , 
tive  touch,  "  The  long  beard  and  grave  aspect  of  Caius 
walking  through  their  market  place  may  easily  have  re- 
minded the  people  of  Fiesole  of  the  famous  day  when  St. 
Donatus  appeared  amid  the  crowd  at  the  Badia,  on  his, 
way  from  Ireland  to  Rome,  and  owing  to  his  venerable^ 
appearance  was  immediately  elected  to  the  episcopal 
throne."  Caius  was  the  first  to  write  a  medical  mono- 
graph in  English,  including  one  on  influenza.  From 
St.  Bartholomew's  came  Dr.  Lopez,  whose  execution 
for  treason  inspired  the  anti-Semitism  of  Shakespeare's 
Shylock;  Bright,  who  invented  "  Characterie,"  not 
palmistry,  but  an  early  shorthand.  He  had  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  a  Syriac  New  Testament  and  an  "  Irishe  harpe 
which  I  most  usually  play  upon,"  which  Sir  Norman 
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deduces  was  heard  in  St.  Bartholomew's  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Then  came  Harvey,  St.  Bartholomew's  great- 
est. In  1604  he  was  examined  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians with  Matthew  Gwin,  whose  Vertumnus  suggested 
words  to  the  witches  in  Macbeth^  and  Thomas  Lodge, 
whose  Rosalynde  provided  plot  for  As  You  Like  It,  The 
account  of  Harvey's  Hfe  is  minute  and  ends  with  a  charac- 
teristic account  of  the  solemn  translation  of  his  remains  in 
1883,  which  were  carried  by  eight  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  including  Sir  Norman,  in  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  the  Church.  Medicine  hath  her  saints  no  less 
than  religion,  and  though  the  Fellows  did  not  carry  red 
stoles  as  when  the  ashes  of  a  martyr  are  carried,  "  the 
scarlet  gowns  of  the  professors  "  symbohzed  the  human 
blood  with  which  Harvey's  name  must  be  imperishably 
connected.  S.    L. 

A  GENERATION  has  passed  since  Cardinal  Manning 
dispatched  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  on  his  travels  with  a 
general  letter  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church.  Not  the 
least  result  was  Mr.  Bodley 's  deep  and  faithfully  acquired 
knowledge  of  France  and  the  Church  of  France,  making 
him  the  most  distinguished  harbinger  of  the  Entente, 
and  enabling  him  later  to  send  out  two  volumes  and  two 
sons  on  her  behalf.  We  must  regret  that  his  Romance  of 
the  Battle  Line  (Constable)  was  not  written  and  distri- 
buted four  years  ago  amongst  the  combatants.  It  is 
packed  with  the  interest  and  living  history  of  which  both 
guide  book  and  special  correspondent  fail.  A  life's  work 
has  brought  all  the  allusions  of  French  history  to  his 
finger-tips.  He  joins  the  centuries,  and  peoples  places 
with  the  characters  of  both  fiction  and  history.  "  Are 
many  of  us  aware  that  the  last  fight  of  the  late  war  was 
the  second  battle  of  Malplaquet  ?  "  The  Dumas  country 
was  near  St.  Omer  and  the  Three  Mousquetaires  jostle 
Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
who  "  knew  an  aged  English  father  whose  loyalty  to 
England  was  encouraged  by  his  friendship  with  Alexander 
Pope.  The  old  Jesuit,  being  nearly  a  hundred  years 
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when  in  1762  the  Society  was  expelled  from  France,  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days  at  St.  Omer."  Mr.  Bodley  him- 
self remembers  an  old  Canon  at  St.  Die  who,  questioned 
in  1890  about  the  invasion  of  1870,  declared  that  the 
invasion  of  18 14  was  freshest  in  memory.  The  invasion 
of  1 91 4  he  thinks  was  due  to  "  the  ill-starred  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  which  in  the  end  precipitated  the  opening 
day  of  the  universal  war."  We  did  not  know  that  Russia's 
Imperial  Family  would  not  continue  to  Paris  from 
Compiegne  in  1901  when  forbidden  by  a  charlatan  called 
Philippe.  It  is  sad  that  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church 
could  be  thumbed  by  soothsayers  and  spiritualists.  The 
world's  history  might  be  happier  had  he  turned  to  Peter 
instead  of  "  Philippe  "  !  Mr.  Bodley's  gossip  and  detail 
are  ubiquitous.  Who  knew  that  the  house  in  which 
Bismarck  dictated  to  Favre  and  Thiers  was  designed  by 
Paxton,  who  designed  the  Crystal  Palace  ?  But  the  Ger- 
mans thought  it  no  more  dangerous  to  throw  stones  at 
France  in  "  glass  "  houses  than  in  a  Salle  des  Miroirs. 
There  is  a  pathetic  account  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend 
Archbishop  Mignot,  whom  he  records  with  Bossuet  and 
Ireland  as  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  failed  of 
the  Cardinalate.  "  As  the  Archbishop  lay  dying  in  the 
old  Albigensian  capital,  what  visions  must  have  passed 
before  him  of  his  beloved  pays,  the  woods  around  his 
birthplace  battered  down,  the  modest  presbyteries,  where 
he  lived  as  a  village  cure,  shapeless  pile§  of  stones  .  .  .  the 
beautiful  cathedral  which  he  administered  shattered  by 
German  shells.  This  was  the  end  of  a  very  notable 
Frenchman  who,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  class,  had  a 
deep  love  for  England  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  our 
religious  life  and  literature."  One  wonders  how  many 
Englishmen  had  ever  heard  of  him.  Mr.  Bodley  is 
so  close  a  guide  to  the  French  Church,  whose  seventy 
cathedrals  he  has  visited,  that  he  knew  enough  to  hope 
that  St.  Thomas  a  Becket's  rochet  at  Cambrai  had  not 
fallen  into  German  hands.  Again  one  wonders  how  many 
English  clerics  felt  disappointment  with  him,  after  the 
occupation   of   Lille   before   its   first    anniversary    as    a 
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bishopric,  at  not  being  able  to  watch  "the  working  of  an 
unconcordatory  diocese."  Mr.  Bodley  was  the  first  to 
reaHze  the  significance  of  the  priests  in  the  trenches  as 
well  as  of  a  recovered  Alsace-Lorraine  in  full  concordatory 
relations  with  Rome.  And  the  pathos  of  his  introduc- 
tion with  his  refrain  ''  Why  has  our  youth  perished  ?  " 
will  pass  like  a  sigh  through  this  season  of  empty  books. 

S.   L. 

IT  was  the  custom  of  our  uncles,  when  confronted  with 
any  statement  that  seemed  prima  fade  improbable,  such 
as  elicits  "  Coo  !  "  from  our  nephews,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  ejaculation  "  Walker  !  "  The  critic  who,  after  a 
first  peep  at  the  formidable  crop  of  square  brackets  that 
distinguishes  the  Greek  text  in  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker's 
Ichneutae  of  Sophocles  (Burns  and  Gates)  should  fall  back 
on  this  archaism  would  be  doing  less  than  justice  to  his 
subject.  There  is,  after  all,  a  recognizable  torso  of  the 
Greek  play  preserved  in  the  recently  discovered  papyrus 
fragments  to  justify  attempts  at  restoration  ;  and  if  the 
figure  of  Sherlock  Holmes  rather  dominates  the  scene — 
so  slight  and  meagre,  sometimes,  the  cigarette-ends  on 
which  the  chain  of  evidence  rests — at  least  the  omens 
were  favourable  for  the  chase.  Was  not  the  play  called 
the  Ichneutae^  the  Sleuth-hounds  ?  Was  it  not  preserved 
at  Oxyrrhynchus,  the  home  of  sharp  noses  ?  Was  not 
Hunt  its  discoverer  ? 

The  story  is  simply  that  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Hermes — the  theft  of  Apollo's  oxen  and  the  discovery  of 
the  lyre ;  the  poet  (or  his  critics  acting  in  his  name)  has 
welded  the  two  incidents  into  one,  giving  the  boy-scout 
role,  after  the  manner  of  the  Satyric  drama,  to  the  jolly 
companions  of  Bacchus.  For  some  400  lines  we  can  follow 
on  the  spoor  of  the  Greek  dramatist  ;  after  that  (for 
seventy  odd  lines)  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  scent 
grows  faint,  and  each  successive  Tally-ho  demands  a  fresh 
act  of  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  scholarship.  But  there 
is  much  more  in  the  book  before  us  than  that — a  stout 
volume,  a  companion  volume,  to  judge  from  its  format,  to 
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The  Ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Rite  described  :  we  miss  the 
chess-problems,  but  there  is  no  falHng-off,  despite  hard 
times,  in  accuracy  and  beauty  of  printing.  Fourteen 
lusty  chapters  of  preparatory  matter — occasionally,  let 
us  admit,  of  parallel  matter — claim  our  attention  before 
we  reach,  on  page  434,  the  dramatis  fersonce.  Of  the 
erudition  displayed  in  these  chapters  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  a  name  like  Tzetzes'  falls  on  our  ears  like  a  household 
word  in  the  course  of  it.  The  vocabulary  of  the  play 
by  itself  deserves,  and  richly  deserves,  124  pages  of  com- 
ment. And  here  we  must  protest  that,  since  the  Hn- 
guistic  abnormalities  of  the  author  are  thus  quarantined 
in  Chapter  V,  it  would  have  been  convenient  if  the  editor 
could  have  given  us  page-references  to  it  in  the  notes 
instead  of  mere  references  by  sections,  for  the  sections 
are  themselves  elaborate  and  a  little  unwieldy.  It  is  not 
easy,  as  Lector  says  in  the  Rath  to  Rome^  to  hold  the  book 
open  in  two  places  at  once,  but  pray  proceed.  If  you  are 
reading  the  text,  it  is  a  good  dodge  to  avoid  the  exegetic 
notes,  and  look  up  your  word  every  time  in  the  page- 
referenced  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  list  of  words  specially  commented  on  as  not  occur- 
ring elsewhere,  or  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  tragic 
writers,  or  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  same  form,  is 
more  like  200  than  100.  Even  taking  the  low  estimate  of 
140,  we  find  that  our  Greek  vocabulary  receives  a  fresh 
accession  every  three  lines.  Nor,  apparently,  is  Mr. 
Walker's  list  exhaustive  ;  he  does  not  comment  on  the 
use  of  words  like  raAis  and  Ta,  which  do  indeed  occur  in 
Greek  tragedy,  but  only  in  choric  passages.  Nor  does 
he  always  write  down  the  products  of  his  own  ingenuity 
against  the  author's  record  :  woxpatvw,  for  example, 
appears  only  once  elsewhere,  in  Coluthus,  and  Trprja-ixa,  in 
the  sense  of  "  a  breath,"  seems  to  lack  all  authority 
(line  87)  ;  aAeo</)pcov  (line  236)  is  a  hapax  legomenon  from 
Hesychius  :  and  TrAavws  in  line  9  stands  by  itself  in  Greek 
literature.  We  confess  that  in  Mr.  Walker's  discussion 
of  line  120  we  cannot  understand  how  Kv(Ba  is  justified  by 
the  analogy  of  /cpi't^a. 
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This  extraordinary  crabbedness  of  language  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Walker  as  due  to  the  influence  of  Pratinas,  of 
whose  works  we  know  very  little,  though  there  is  some- 
thing final  and  inevitable  about  the  conjecture  of  Upariva 
for  Ttva  on  page  265,  which  certainly  widens  our  horizon. 
But  it  really  makes  the  reader  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Walker's  introduction  might  not  have  been  made  more 
elaborate  in  one  point,  namely,  in  his  defence  of  the 
Sophoclean  authorship  of  the  play  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that, 
like  Homer,  it  was  written  not  by  its  reputed  author  but 
by  "  another  man  of  the  same  name  ?  "  Sophocles 
junior  we  willingly  dismiss,  but  what  of  the  late  Alexan- 
drian Sophocles  ?  The  identifications  from  Athenaeus 
and  Pollux  seem  unquestionable,  but  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  there  was  an  early  mistake  about  the  writer's  identity? 
This  multiplication  of  hapax  legomena  beyond  all  necessity 
surely  smacks  of  Alexandrian  erudition,  and  the  odd  forms 
are,  in  a  significant  number  of  cases,  not  only  odd  but 
late  ;  vTrovo/^a  (Hne  62),  ^cvtfw  (line  135),  a-TiXjSos  (line  107), 
and  so  on.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  man 
wrote  with  a  Riddling  Dictionary,  a  companion  volume 
to  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  on  his  desk.  Did  he 
not  look  up  Theocritus  VII  to  find  a  good  colour- 
epithet  for  a  goat  ?  Wasn't  it  from  the  same  section  of 
Demosthenes  Ilepi  XtopLov  0Xa(3rjs  that  he  quarried  two 
splendidly  original  words,  x^^os  and  yeirviaw,  for  line  230  ? 

Nor  is  it  only  words  that  are  crabbed  ;  there  are 
phrases  which  seem  almost  intolerable.  "  You  lie  like  a 
hedgehog  when  it  has  fled  into  the  bushes,  or  an  ape 
pouring  out  indignation  on  its  foe " — did  the  real 
Sophocles  write  such  rant  as  that  ?  Mr.  Walker  himself 
admits  that  the  metre,  which  he  treats  in  a  separate 
chapter,  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  Alexan- 
drian date.  (By  the  way,  why  need  the  Xatp'  5  Xapwv  of 
Achaeus'  Aethon  come  three  times  over,  as  in  Aristo- 
phanes ?  If  the  ^  TTov  cr4>68pa  be  moved  up  so  as  to  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  line,  we  get  rid  of  the  pec- 
cant anapaest  in  the  second  foot — p.  214.)  And  there 
is  surely  one  strong  argument  for  supposing  that  the  play, 
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with  its  quaint  diction,  is  not  a  Fifth  Century  work ;  if  it 
was,  how  did  so  many  of  its  vagaries  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Greek  lexicographers  ?  One  would  have  expected 
to  find  it  almost  bodily  in  Photius  and  Co. 

Quite  frankly,  the  play  itself  is  not  an  interesting  one, 
still  less  an  inspiring  one.  The  best  parts  are  those 
supplied  by  the  editors  where  the  original  text  fails.  As 
a  contribution  to  scholarship  the  whole  book  is  a  work  of 
high  importance,  but  so  far  as  literary  interest  is  concerned 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  the  play  deserved  such  careful 
piecing  out — it  is  as  if  we  were  to  find  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
labouring  to  reconstruct  some  happily  ruined  masterpiece 
of  Butterfield. 

The  explanatory  notes  after  the  text  are  perhaps  too 
much  preoccupied  with  stichometry  and  with  references 
to  the  Vocabulary  chapter  ;  there  is  little  exegesis  of 
difficult  phrases,  even  where  Mr.  Walker  is  himself 
responsible  for  their  importation.  Can  rov  Xoyov  afiapTdvuiv 
mean  "  refraining  from  speech "  ?  Does  not  cts  1/ 
evSiav  Ixwv,  "having  tranquillity  as  concerning  me,"  call 
for  some  comment  ?  Does  not  voa-Tifiov  rrXovvf  (f)9as 
xpovov  at  the  end  of  a  line  involve  a  cretic  which,  from  the 
emphatic  pause  in  the  sense  in  front  of  it,  calls  for  justifi- 
cation ?  (lines  78,  344,  202).  And,  granted  the  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  of  the  theory  that  the  name  of  Pan 
has  been  excised  from  the  play  by  the  later  redactor,  we 
find  it  very  hard  to  attach  any  sense  to  one  of  the  passages 
in  question  as  Mr.  Walker  invites  us  to  believe  that  it 
stood  (lines  351  and  352)  :  "  Behold  thou  the  fruit  of 
this  orchard.  Is  not  Pan  still  a  herdman  of  goats  ?  " 
What  has  all  this  got  to  do  vdth  the  question  whether  a 
divine  infant  could  have  stolen  a  herd  of  cows  ? 

The  language  of  the  translation  is  explicitly  based  on 
the  Jacobean  version  of  the  English  Bible.  It  has  been 
followed  in  places  to  the  point  of  pedantry  ;  is  it  necessary 
to  talk  of  "  the  spider  of  the  sea  "  or  "the  beast  that  is 
clothed  upon  with  needles,"  just  because  we  cannot  find 
"crab"  and  "hedgehog"  in  Cruden's  Concordance  ?  It 
is  slightly  reminiscent  of  Stephen  Leacock's  Mr.  Dum- 
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farthing  cutting  off  the  heating  apparatus  at  St.  Osoph's 
because  he  "  could  find  no  warrant  for  it."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  word  "  wreathen  "  sounds  more  like  Gilbert 
Murray  than  the  judicious  Hooker,  and  surely  De 
Quincey  has  disposed  of  the  idea  that  "  thereafter  "  ever 
meant  "  subsequently "  south  of  the  Tweed  ?  (lines 
296,  119,  218,  25).  These  are  carping  notes,  not  samples 
of  Mr.  Walker's  English,  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Most  admirable  pains  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
proof-reading.  We  confess,  however,  to  a  doubt  about 
the  word  "  she-dolt  "  on  p.  252.  She-dolts  are  not  an 
impossible  concept,  et  de  facto  dantur^  but  the  context 
makes  us  suspect  she-colts.  On  p.  196  there  is  an  omis- 
sion of  the  fact  that  the  initial  dactyl  in  line  7  of  the 
Cyclops  is  part  of  a  proper  name.  But  we  confess  to 
having  hunted  for  such  flaws  with  a  fine  comb  ;  and  we 
do  not  fancy  that  an  exhaustive  dragging  would  give 
Dryasdust  much  for  his  money.  R.  A.  K. 

ETON,  Newcastle  scholarship,  Balliol  (Ireland  and 
First  Class  Greats),  the  city  (Managing  Director  of 
Baring  Brothers),  Dunkirk,  the  Crystal  Palace  (for  train- 
ing), Gallipoli,  Macedonia,  Dunkirk  once  more,  a  shell 
and  "  la  croix  de  bois."  One  can  sum  up  in  these  words 
the  life  and  career  of  Patrick  Shaw-Stewart.  Of  all  the 
scaffolding  which  he  painfully  and  laboriously  built  for 
a  successful  career  and  a  full  life,  all  that  is  now  left  are  a 
few  scraps  of  Letters  collected  and  edited  by  Father 
Ronald  Knox  (Collins). 

No  one  fancied  himself  less  as  a  sportsman,  and  no  one 
thought  himself  more  remote  from  a  soldier's  profession 
than  Shaw-Stewart.  "  A  pretty  soldier  I  should  make  ! 
But  I  don't  fancy  I  shall  ever  get  to  the  Low  Countries," 
he  writes  in  191 4.  He  got  there,  however,  on  September 
26th,  and  after  a  period  of  training  in  England,  he  took 
part  in  the  voyage  to  Scyros  and  Gallipoli,  which  reads 
like  a  second  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Arthur 
Asquith,  Dennis  Browne,  Rupert  Brooke,  Charles  Lister, 
were  all  on  board  another  Argo^  and  like  the  crew  of  the 
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Argo^  they  stopped  on  the  way  to  bury  a  friend,  one  of 
the  most  briUiant  and  gifted  of  all  those  who  fell  in  the 
war:  Rupert  Brooke.  Patrick  Shaw-Stewart  commanded 
the  firing  party  of  that  wonderfully  appropriate  funeral 
on  the  island.  Saturated  as  he  was  with  classical  culture, 
every  place  recalls  to  Shaw-Stewart  some  classical  allusion. 
Here  is  a  typical  bit  from  a  letter  : 

This  is  a  pleasant  cruise.  How  can  I  describe  it  uncensoriously  ? 
First  to  the  island  of  Hephaestus  (or  Philoctetes,  or  Hysipyle) 
for  a  longish  stay  ;  then  to  the  Pelusiac  mouth  to  a  town  famed 
for  its  low  life,  where  I  escaped  a  too  sandy  camp  ;  then  to  the 
island  where  the  fleet-footed  iEacid  hid  sub  lacrimosa  Trojcd 
funera,  and  his  son  enjoyed  a  classical  education  ;  and  whence 
the  bones  of  Theseus  were  taken  home. 

But  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  classical  allusions. 
He  merely  uses  these  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  His 
pictures  are  extraordinarily  vivid. 

To-day  I  am  much  more  interested  in  nature — the  most  divine 
poppies  and  vetches  making  the  whole  place  red  and  blue,  and  a 
quite  black  cypress  grove  full  of  French  artillerymen  down  which 
I  took  100  stokers  this  morning  to  bathe  sumptuously  in  the 
Dardanelles  themselves  !  And  the  great  and  startling  beauty 
of  blue  jays  and  cranes^  the  latter  as  large  and  frequent  as 
aeroplanes.    (Ibycus  did  himself  proud  in  birds.) 

The  most  attractive  of  these  letters  are  perhaps  those 
written  to  his  nurse.     Here  is  a  story  of  plum  cake  she^| 
sent  him  : 

General  Birdwood  was  doing  temporary  Commander-in-Chief 
between  Sir  Ian  and  Chades  Monro,  and  invited  himself  to  dinner 
with  the  French  General.  The  latter  was  in  despair  at  not  having 
anything  sufficiently  "  serious  "  to  offer  an  English  General  for 
tea— knowing  that  we  tend  to  make  a  meal  of  it— and  I  stepped 
into  the  breach  with  the  offer  of  my  "  plum  cake  '*  (an  adopted 
French  word  pronounced  "  ploom  kak  ")  which  had  just  then 
arrived.  It  made  a  noble  show  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
had  the  greatest  success. 

Few  letters  writen  from  the  front  can  have  been  more 
cheerful  and  full  of  spontaneous  humour  than  these,  and 
yet  they  bring  home  to  one  more  nearly  than  any  realistic 
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pictures  or  violent  poems  or  raving  prose  the  sadness  and 
the  tragedy  of  war.  War  is  a  subject  which  needs,  if  you 
wish  to  give  the  effect  of  it,  a  profound  reserve.  Reserve 
is  the  keynote  of  this  book,  and  in  a  sense  of  Shaw-Stewart's 
character.  He  was  his  own  advocatus  diaboli;  "he  hated 
false  enthusiasms  and  sham  certainties." 

But  what  he  leaves  unsaid  gives  a  poignant  force  to 
what  he  does  say,  more  than  all  the  emphasis  in  the  world. 
His  best  friends  were  killed  one  after  another — Dennis 
Browne,  Julian  Grenfell,  Charles  Lister  and  Edward 
Horner.  Finally  he  himself  "passed  through  the  door- 
way of  no  ignoble  death,"  indeed  what  is  described  by  an 
eye-witness  as  an  exceedingly  gallant  death. 

Among  his  effects  the  poem  which  was  found  in  a  copy 
of  the  Shropshire  Lad  is  like  a  key  to  the  door  he  kept  locked 
and  barred. 

Was  it  so  hard,  Achilles, 
So  very  hard  to  die  ? 
Thou  knowest  and  I  know  not  — 
So  much  the  happier  I. 

I  will  go  back  this  morning 

From  Imbros  over  the  sea  ; 
Stand  in  the  trench,  AchiQes, 

Flame-capped,  and  shout  for  me. 

M.  B. 

SICK  of  dissension  and  scepticism,  serious  men  in  the 
early  centuries  turned  to  the  mysticism  of  the  Neo- 
platonists ;  we,  too,  after  two  hundred  yearsrof  coquetting 
with  materiaHsm,  are  turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  mystical.  Whoever  wrote  the  Divine 
Names — a  scholarly  and  devout  translation  of  which  is 
given  in  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  on  the  Divine  Names  and 
the  Mystical  Theology,  by  G.  E.  Rolt  (S.P.C.K.),  was  an 
innovator,  as  notable  in  his  way  as  St.  John  Damascene, 
Descartes  or  Hume.  Steeped  in  the  better  things  of  the 
fashionable  Platonism  of  his  day,  he  purged  it  and  then 
combined  it  with  revealed  teaching  for  the  double  pur- 
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pose  of  attracting  the  Neoplatonist  and  lifting  up  the 
Christian  soul  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Divine  Being. 
Our  ignorance  of  the  personality  of  the  author,  the  success 
of  his  pseudonym,  the  unique  influence  of  his  writings,  a 
suspicion  of  pantheism  lurking  in  his  system,  the  obscurity 
of  his  language,  the  unevenness  of  his  presentation  of  the 
Christian  message,  his  share  in  the  making  of  Christian 
mysticism,  the  reverent  homage  of  the  Angelic  doctor 
and  the  Schoolmen,  are  facts  to  fascinate  the  student, 
but  none  of  them  need  interfere  with  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  a  noble  and  ancient  textbook  of  mysticism.  The 
translator  passed  hence  to  the  Divine  Presence  before 
his  labour  of  love  could  be  published.  It  has  since  been 
edited  by  W.  J.  Sparrow- Simpson  with  a  short  and  sym- 
pathetic memoir.  An  attractive  probl^  is  presented 
to  the  reader  in  the  closing  words  of  the  editor  :  "  It  is 
an  interesting  speculation  for  the  theological  student 
what  the  position  of  these  writings  would  have  been  if 
their  author  had  never  been  identified  vnth  the  disciple 
of  St.  Paul."  The  Catholic  and  the  non-Catholic  will 
give  different  answers  according  to  the  standard  of 
judgment  in  the  mind  of  each.  H.  P. 

IN  Dr.  Jack's  From  Authority  to  Freedom  (WiUiams  and 
Norgate),  which  is  partly  autobiographical,  Charles 
Hargrove  tells  us  he  was  born  in  Clapton,  in  1840.  His 
father  was  a  preacher  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and 
"  it  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  strictest  piety  that  my 
earlier  years  were  spent."  *'Our  religion  was  mainly 
Bibliolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God." 
Three  ideas  dominated  his  young  mind — "  First  that  I 
was  a  dreadful  sinner,  secondly  as  a  just  and  natural 
consequence  came  Hell,  thirdly  came  conversion,  the 
only  way  of  escape  from  Hell." 

At  school  we  find  him  battling  with  his  miseries  and 
terrors,  being  regarded  and  bullied  by  his  fellows  as  a 
"  religious  fool."  When  thirteen  he  writes  to  his 
"  darling,  darling  "  mother  :  "  At  home  I  am  not  happy. 
At  school  I  am  not  happy.     If  I  had  anything  to  look 
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forward  to  I  would  willingly  endure  all.  But  (as  darling 
pa  said  in  one  of  his  letters)  I  am  *  without  God  in  the 
world.'  Misery  now,  misery  eternally."  In  later  Hfe 
he  confesses  :  '*  I  was  so  lonely,  so  despised  and  I  had  not 
one  real  friend  among  eighty  boys."  At  Cambridge, 
in  the  course  of  an  argument  on  the  Real  Presence,  "  he 
receives  a  thrust  Romewards  "  and  is  eventually  received 
into  the  Church  by  Father  Dalgairns  in  1862.  His 
conversion  causes  his  father  distressed  resentment.  "  You 
would  have  your  own  will,"  he  writes  to  his  son,  "  and 
the  enemy  that  is  ever  going  about  took  his  advantage  of 
it,  and  here  is  the  result,  the  unclean  abode  in  which 
Satan  has  led  you  to  settle  down,  the  God-dishonouring 
delusion  into  which  you  have  been  suffered  to  fall  by 
following  your  own  will  ...  O  my  poor  boy,  come,  come 
from  this  labyrinth  of  error."  This  correspondence,  in 
which  agony  is  the  keynote  on  both  sides,  continues 
until  the  elder  Hargrove's  death.  After  a  brief  stay  at 
Oscott,  where  Hargrove  acted  as  librarian,  he  went  to 
Woodchester,  and  was  "clothed"  in  the  Dominican  habit. 
Almost  immediately  he  left  for  Rome  and  completed  his 
novitiate  at  Santa  Sabina.  As  a  Dominican,  Brother 
Jerome,  as  he  was  called,  seems  to  have  led  the  life  of  an 
exemplary  novice,  and  the  only  element  of  discord  was 
the  endless  conflict  between  himself  and  his  father. 
After  ordination  Hargrove  offered  himself  for  the  Trini- 
dad mission  and  from  Trinidad  he  left  the  Church. 
There  is  scant  material  enough  to  help  us  in  any  analysis 
of  the  motives  that  led  him  to  take  this  tragic  step.  His 
two  years  at  Trinidad  are  the  simple  record  of  zeal  and 
hard  work  of  a  devoted  missionary  priest  who  heroically 
carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  yellow-fever,  smallpox  and 
sin.  Doubtless  his  sordid  surroundings  did  violence  to  his 
sensitive  character.  There  was  no  moral  reason  why  he 
should  abandon  faith  and  forswear  his  vows,  no  personal 
inability  to  carry  out  obligations  he  had  freely  taken. 

It  was  only  four  years  after,  as  Unitarian  minister  at 
Leeds,  that  he  attempts  an  examination  of  his  doubts, 
and  as  Mr.  Jacks  shrewdly  remarks,  "  There  is  an  immense 
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difference  between  doubt  in  retrospect  and  doubt  in 
being.''  He  declares  that  he  succumbed  to  doubts 
about  hell.  "  Well  do  I  remember  the  night  when, 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  convent  grounds  beneath  the 
tropic  skies,  I  stopped  and  said,  '  /  do  not  believe  it,'* 
That  moment  I  incurred  excommunication  .  .  .  Having 
denied  one  article  of  faith  taught  by  the  Church,  all  fell 
from  me."  For  some  time  after  leaving  the  Church, 
Hargrove  became  a  mere  piece  of  driftwood,  a  purposeless 
soul.  He  actually  begins  a  medical  course  at  Cambridge 
and  gives  it  up.  It  is  pathetic  to  hear  him  saying  that 
he  "  cannot  get  away  from  his  priesthood,"  that  '*  he  is 
unable  to  free  himself  from  the  substance  of  his  vows." 
He  seems  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  since  he  has  consecrated 
himself  to  God,  he  must  seek  a  life  dedicated  to  noble 
purposes.  Cut  away  from  his  moorings  he  seems  unable  to 
find  stability  and  is  tossed  about,  a  poor  rudderless  ship. 
By  yielding  to  doubt  he  has  not  clarified  his  mental 
vision.  He  finds  himself  in  a  fog  of  endless  doubt.  He 
can  grasp  no  substitute  for  the  faith  he  has  abandoned. 
"  Did  I  follow  feehng  rather  than  reason  and  conscience," 
he  writes  at  this  time,  "  I  would  this  moment  seek  abso- 
lution and  reunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome."  Even 
when  he  had  quelled  every  doubt,  or  rather  stifled  every 
questioning  with  a  non  cognosco^  he  looked  back  tenderly 
and  wistfully  to  his  Catholic  days.  If  he  lost  faith,  he 
took  with  him  a  very  real  love.  Hargrove  declares  : 
"  Between  the  consistent  religion  of  dogmatism  and  the 
consistent  religion  of  liberty,  between  the  marvellously 
perfect  system  of  Rome  and  the  entire  freedom  from 
system  which  calls  itself  Unitarianism,  I  see  no  choice." 
Writing  as  a  Unitarian  he  can  grow  fervid  about  the 
Dominican  ideal.  '*  Granted  the  premises — a  lost 
world,  salvation  by  faith  and  the  sacraments,  heaven 
expectant  of  the  redeemed,  and  hell  eager  for  its  victims, 
the  whole  system  on  which  orthodox  Christianity  is 
based,  the  Dominican  ideal  appears  to  me  now  both 
splendid  and  practical.  An  army  united  by  the  strictest 
discipline,   its   soldiers   loosed   from   every   earthly   tie, 
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vowed  to  unquestioning  obedience,  their  only  business 
to  fit  themselves  more  perfectly  for  the  fight  against  the 
hosts  of  darkness  which  beset  the  souls  of  men — what 
could  be  more  magnificent  ?  "  B.  D. 

MISS  WARD'S  Memoir  of  Father  Maturin's  sym- 
pathetic and  impetuous  personality  is  admirable. 
(Longman's.)  Essentially  a  student  of  character,  he 
realized  the  point  of  view  of  opponents,  and  "  he  saw 
into  his  hearers'  minds  so  clearly  that  he  was  hampered 
in  putting  out  his  own  view  until  he  had  dealt  with 
theirs,  and  got  it,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  way."  The 
description  of  his  early  life  in  his  father's  Irish  Rectory 
shows  nothing  of  the  narrowness  and  bitterness  and  petti- 
ness of  mind  commonly  associated  with  Anglican  homes 
by  modern  novelists.  Father  Maturin  never  held,  and 
never  was  taught,  extreme  Protestantism  ;  his  home  life 
was  very  happy,  he  and  his  brothers  went  to  a  day  school 
in  Dublin,  and  thence  to  Trinity  College,  DubHn. 
Three  of  the  Maturin  brothers  became  Anglican  clergy- 
men ;  two  of  his  sisters  entered  Anglican  communities. 
His  own  life  as  an  AngHcan  clergyman  began  in  1870. 
From  the  very  first  days  after  his  ordination  he  led  a  life 
of  prayer,  observed  canonical  hours  and  was  very  soon 
drawn  by  the  attraction  of  the  Religious  life  to  the  Society 
of  St.  John  at  Cowley,  Oxford,  then  lately  established 
and  including  among  its  first  members  some  men  of 
remarkable  spiritual  force.  Among  these  was  George 
Congreve,  one  of  Maturin's  dearest  friends.  But  no  one 
brought  such  rich  and  varied  gifts  to  the  Society  as  did 
Basil  Maturin.  He  did  wonderful  work  in  Philadelphia 
where  the  Cowley  Fathers  had  planted  a  mission.  Not 
only  as  a  preacher  but  as  a  spiritual  guide  and  confessor 
he  influenced  countless  people.  "  His  abounding  sym- 
pathy, his  psychological  insight  and  penetrating  discern- 
ment of  character,  gave  to  this  ministry  an  absorbing 
interest."  His  letters  to  those  who  sought  his  direction 
show  these  gifts  and  his  skill  in  guiding  souls.  During 
these  years  Maturin  was  upheld  by  his  clear  insight,  his 
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sanity,  his  delightful  sense  of  humour  ;  "  he  hated  dis- 
proportion." These  gifts  aided  him  in  his  search  for 
truth.  For,  even  in  these  years,  doubts  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Anglican  Church  haunted  him.  About  1888  he 
willingly  obeyed  a  recall  from  the  Mother  House,  paid  a 
short  visit  to  the  Society's  Mission  at  Cape  Town,  and 
in  1890  returned  to  England. 

Now  began  a  period  of  extraordinary  hard  work,  of 
ever  increasing  influence,  and  of  a  perplexity  which 
ended  in  submission  to  Rome.  These  seven  years  are  very 
interesting  to  other  converts  from  Anglicanism  who  have 
in  lesser  or  greater  degree  encountered  the  same  difficul- 
ties. The  descriptions  given  of  Maturin's  eloquence, 
his  earnestness,  his  reality,  bring  back  the  remembrance  of 
another  great  leader,  on  whose  accents  men  hung,  whose 
profound  earnestness  and  unworldliness  attracted  men 
of  very  different  characters  and  temperaments.  Maturin 
and  Newman  were  different  men  on  different  planes ; 
but  Maturin  had  that  insight  into  character  and  that 
understanding  of  difficulties  which  were  a  part  of  New- 
man's gifts.  Miss  Ward  reminds  us  of  a  pious  critic  who 
said  after  one  of  Maturin's  sermons,  "  He  always  says 
things  like  this,  '  Some  people  say  there  is  no  God,  and 
there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that  theory,'  "  the 
critic  forgetting,  says  Miss  Ward,  the  words  of  the  Summa 
of  St.  Thomas,  "  Is  there  a  God  ?  apparently  not." 
Maturin  was  not  a  scholar,  nor  a  deeply  read  divine,  but 
he  could  enter  into  modern  problems  with  understanding 
and  priceless  humour.  For  pure  fun,  read  two  letters 
written  to  a  girl  friend,  especially  the  one  on  the  Retreat 
of  the  future.  Miss  Ward  points  out  that  to  many  it 
will  remain  a  source  of  perplexity  how  a  man  of  such  intel- 
lectual force  and  of  so  straight  and  courageous  a  character 
should  remain  so  long  in  uncertainty  about  his  position. 
Perhaps  no  one  can  understand  this  puzzle  excepting 
those  who  have  been  beset  for  years  with  doubts  which, 
ceasing  to  be  doubts,  became  certainties  charged  V\^ith 
pain.  In  letters  to  a  friend  in  1893,  Maturin  points  out 
the  difficulty  of  decision  :    "  Sometimes  it  is  all  as  clear 
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to  me  as  daylight  that  I  must  not  go  on  ministering  where 
I  am,  and  then  all  again  becomes  clouded  and  I  wonder  if 
I  allow  myself  to  exaggerate  difficulties."  He  writes  a 
little  later  :  "  If  it  has  come  before  one  quite  clearly, 
clearly  enough  to  make  one  feel  it  is  one's  duty  to  go, 
one  ought  not  to  re-open  the  question  or  go  into  it 
again.  The  star's  disappearance  just  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bethlehem  ...  If  one  has  not  that  clear  conviction 
that  one  must  go,  then  I  believe  one  ought  not  to  go." 
Three  years  passed  before  Maturin  saw  his  way  clear  ;  and, 
as  Miss  Ward  says,  he  did  not  readily  speak  of  what  he 
had  gone  through.  But  shortly  after  his  reception  he 
writes  :  "  From  the  day  on  which  I  went  to  Beaumont 
to  the  present  hour  the  English  Church  melted  before 
my  eyes  like  a  cloud,  and  has  never  taken  tangible  form 
since.  On  entering  the  Roman  Church  I  said  to  myself, 
*  Here  is  all  and  more  than  all  we  fought  for  and  longed 
for  in  the  English  Church,  and  it  is  all  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.'  "     Later  he  wrote  ; 

Those  terrible  days  before  I  was  received  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  every  detail  is  as  vivid  as  it  was  yesterday,  though  it  was 
nearly  nineteen  years  ago.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  mental  attitude  of  people  who  speak  of  their  reception  in  a 
state  of  mental  exaltation.  The  more  the  English  Church  has 
been  to  you,  and  all  your  past  experiences  in  it,  the  more 
terrible  the  wrench  .  .  .  You  have  believed  in,  and  have  been 
associated  with,  all  that  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
English  Church.  Many  of  the  Cowley  Fathers  are  saints,  and 
most  of  what  they  teach  is  true  ;  but  you  will  find  in  the 
Roman  Church,  in  time,  something  more  beautiful,  more  tender 
and  more  human,  as  well  as  divine,  and  something  so  much  broader 
and  larger  that  you  can  only  understand  it  by  experiencing  it. 

From  Beaumont  Maturin  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
very  happy ;  and,  though  "  joy  and  pain  lay  close  together, 
always  there  was  deep  peace."  Father  Maturin  in  The  Price 
of  Unity  gives  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  the  goal, 
and  expresses  his  great  dislike  for  enthusiastic  converts 
who  think  they  prove  themselves  to  be  the  better  CathoHcs 
because  they  behttle  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the 
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past."  Leaving  Rome,  Father  Maturin  began  his  work 
of  preaching  in  England.  Cardinal  Vaughan  loved  him — 
much  as  the  two  men  differed  in  policy  they  v^ere  true 
friends.  In  1910  he  tried  his  vocation  for  the  Religious 
life  as  a  Benedictine  ;  but  he  was  over  sixty,  and  the 
society  of  young  novices  was  impossible,  "yet  he  was  a 
novice  " ;  then  sleeplessness  beset  him,  and  he  gave  up  the 
attempt.  For  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  worked  quietly 
in  London,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  among  the  under- 
graduates. This  work  was  ended  by  the  war  ;  and  in 
191 5  he  went  to  America  and  preached  a  Lenten  course 
with  all  his  usual  fire  and  vigour.  The  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  closed  his  life — he  was  last  seen  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship,  calmly  giving  absolution  to  fellow  passengers. 
His  body  was  washed  ashore  a  few  days  later  and  "  the 
crowds  in  Westminster  Cathedral  at  his  Requiem  testified 
to  the  place  he  had  won  for  himself  in  the  heart  of  Catho- 
lic London,"  says  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 

Miss  Ward  concludes  her  Memoir  with  a  discussion  of 
Maturin's  philosophy  of  faith,  which  was  not  formulated 
but  rather  grew  up  with  gaps  here  and  there  and  unfin- 
ished thoughts,  but  with  deep,  wide  foundations.  He 
built  up  the  faith  of  those  he  taught  on  the  great  fact  of 
creation  ;  that,  he  says,  is  the  root-thought  that|lies  at 
the  base  of  Christian  character — God  is  our  Creator. 
From  this  follows  the  work  of  restoration  of  the  original 
plan — that  plan  of  union  of  man  with  God.  Hence 
arises  the  sense  of  vocation.  Each  soul  has  to  co-operate 
with  God,  to  make  itself  after  the  pattern  God  has  shown 
it  ;  and  sin  lies  in  the  misuse  of  what  God  has  given. 
One  excellent  point  in  his  teaching  was  this,  that  the 
personality  of  man  is  to  be  used  as  a  whole.  He  writes 
"There  is  one  word  Our  Lord  uses  again  and  again,  and 
gives  almost  a  new  meaning  to,  and  that  is  Truth. 
Truth  which  the  mind  discovers  becomes  the  possession 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  .  .  .  The  greatest  men  are  those 
in  whom  you  cannot  separate  the  mental  and  the  moral 
lives  ;  the  intellectual  side  is  blended  and  lost  in  the 
symmetrical  unity  of  their  inner  being."         E.  M.  R. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

VATICAN  : 

AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS 

I 

THE  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
definition  of  Papal  Infallibility,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  the  infallible  teaching  authority  {magiS" 
teriurn]  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  affords  an  opportune 
occasion  for  some  reflections  on  the  Vatican  Council,  of 
which  the  definition  was  the  crowning  act.  And  although 
much  of  what  will  here  be  said  may  be  found  in  substance 
in  Cardinal  Manning's  Th^  True  Story  of  the  Vatican 
Council^  and  in  Father  Kirch's  excellent  article  on  the 
Council  in  the  Catholic  Encyclofcedia^  the  results  of  an 
independent  studj^  of  the  Acta  et  Decreta  Concilii  Fati- 
cani,  which  forms  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Recentionum 
Conciliorum  Collectio  Lacensis*  of  Granderath's  fully 
documented  Geschichte  des  Vatikanischen  Konzils^\  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  of  other  works  named  below,t  may  be 
not  without  interest. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  useful  to  deal,  once  again,  with 
the  maHcious  calumny,  set  on  foot  and  exploited  by 
Friedrich  and  other  declared  enemies  of  the  Council,  to 

•  Freiburg- i-B.  1892  (referred  to  as  C.V.). 

t  Freiburg,  3  vols.,  1901,  1906.  The  references,  however,  are  to  the 
French  translation  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1908),  the  corresponding  volume  and 
page  in  the  German  original  being  added  in  square  brackets. 

J  Friedrich,  Geschichte  des  Vat.  Konzils  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1877)  ;  Olllvier, 
L  Eglise  et  I  Eiat  au  Concil  du  Vatican  (4th  edition,  2  vols,  Paris,  s.a.)  ; 
Pftilf,  Bischof  von  Ketteler  (3  vols.,  Mainr,  1899)  ;  Lagrange,  Vie  de  Mgr. 
Dupanloup  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1884)  ;  Purcell,  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  (2 
vols.,  London,  1896). 
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the  effect  that  the  definition  was  in  fact  the  real  main 
purpose  of  its  convocation.*    That  it  might  very  legiti- 
mately have  been  called  together  for  this  purpose  no 
Catholic,  I  suppose,  will  dispute,  though  the   question 
might  still  arise  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  an  intention, 
had  it  been  actually  entertained.    But  what  are  the  facts 
of  the  case  ?    As  is  well  known,  it  was  on  December  6th, 
1864,  that  Pius  IX  first  declared,  to  the  Cardinals  who 
were  members  of  the  Congregation  of    Rites,  that  he 
proposed  to  assemble  a  General  Council ;   but  it  was  not 
till  June  26th,  1867,  on  occasion  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tenary of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  that  His  Holiness 
made  his  intention  known  to  the  world  at  large  by  means 
of  an  Allocution  addressed  to  the  bishops  assembled  for 
the  solemn   celebration  of  the  festival.     Now  neither 
in  this  Allocution  nor  in  the  Bull  of  Indie tion  issued  two 
years  later  (June  29th,  1869)  was  there  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  Papal  Infallibility.    Yet  it  was  assuredly  not 
for  lack  of  a  suitable  opportunity  for  speaking  on  the 
subject,  had  he  deemed  it  wise  to  do  so,  that  the  Pope 
kept  silence.    Already,  in  1865,  in  response  to  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  thirty-six  bishops  of  various  nations  as  to 
the  matters  with  which,  in  their  judgment,  the  Council 
should  deal,  several  had  expressed  their  wish  that  the 
doctrine  in  question  should  be  defined.    Nor  were  reasons 
wanting  why  the  definition  should  be  regarded  as  oppor- 
tune, and  even  as  urgently  called  for,  in  view  of  the 
opposition  to  the  doctrine,  which  from  various  quarters 
was  more  and  more  explicitly  and  aggressively  asserting 
itself.    Among  the  bishops  consulted  in  1865  was  Mgr. 
Senestrey,  of  Ratisbon,  who,  in  his  reply,  declared  that 
the  theological  school  of  Munich  had  for  years  past  been 
engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  minimize,  on  alleged  historical 
grounds,  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.   And  this  was  the 
main  purpose  of  two  pamphlets  by  "A  Catholic  Ecclesias- 
tic," published  in  Germany,  entitled  respectively  The  Next 
General  Council  and  the  True  Needs  of  the  Church  (1868) 

♦Friedrich,  ii.  3,  and  passim.    Even  Ollivier  (i.  321),  on  the  whole  so 
friendly  to  the  Council,  gives  expression  to  this  conviction. 
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and  A  Candid  Word  to  the  Bishops  and  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many concerning  the  approaching  General  Council  (1869). 
In  England,  Le  Page  Renouf 's  work  on  The  Case  of  Pope 
Honorius  (1868)  was  aimed  directly  against  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  and  the  announcement,  in  July,  1868,  that 
Mgr.  Maret,  Bishop  inpartibus  of  Sura,  Dean  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Paris,  had  in  preparation  a  work  in  which 
he  proposed  to  disprove  the  doctrine,  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  open  challenge  to  its  defenders.  Nor  were  the 
latter  slow  to  take  up  the  challenge.  Mgr.  Deschamps, 
of  Malines,  entered  the  lists  with  his  work,  U Infaillihilite 
et  le  Concil  General^  which  was  closely  followed  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning's  pastoral.  The  Ecumenical  Council  and 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  both  pubHshed  in 
1 869.  On  the  other  side  the  activity  of  Bishop  Dupanloup 
was  untiring,  but  need  not  be  here  described  in  detail. 
Enough  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  DoUinger  and 
his  immediate  circle,  no  one  did  more  than  he  to  fan  the 
flame  of  controversy  on  the  side  hostile  to  the  definition. 
That  the  desire  for  the  definition  was  repeatedly  and 
urgently  expressed,  not  always  with  due  regard  to  theo- 
logical exactitude,  or  to  the  claims  of  charity  and  pru- 
dence, in  the  Catholic  periodical  press  of  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  may  be  freely  admitted.  But  no  fault 
which  could  reasonably  be  alleged  against  the  Univers 
or  the  Civiltd  Catholic  a  can  justify  writings  so  venomous 
so  maHcious,  so  mischievous,  as  the  letters  which,  in  March, 
1869,  DoUinger  addressed  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of 
Augsburg,  and  which,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  he 
republished  under  the  title  of  The  Pope  and  the  Council 
and  the  pseudonym  of  "  Janus."  Of  the  letter  addressed 
to  His  Holiness  by  fourteen  of  the  German  bishops, 
assembled  at  Fulda  in  September,  1869,  deprecating  the 
definition,  and  of  the  memorials  to  the  same  effect  pre- 
sented by  certain  laymen  of  Coblenz  and  of  Bonn  to  the 
bishops,  respectively,  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne,  I  must 
needs  be  content  with  a  mere  mention.  But  indeed 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  long  before  the  assemb- 
ling of  the  Council  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalhbility  had 
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become  the  subject  of  acrimonious  discussions  in  more  than 
one  country  of  Europe,  and  that  Pius  IX  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  this.    Yet  he  maintained  his  silence. 

But  what  of  those  who,  by  the  Pope's  direction,  were 
engaged  in  preparing  the  work  of  the  Council  ?  Was  the 
Holy  Father,  perchance,  concerting  measures  with  them 
for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  his  alleged  purpose  ?  It  is 
plain  matter  of  history  that  for  no  previous  Council  had 
the  preparations  been  so  careful  and  so  elaborate.  But  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  rarely,  in  the  case  of  any  notable 
assembly,  religious  or  secular,  have  the  actual  proceedings 
differed  so  widely  from  the  programme  sketched,  and 
more  than  sketched,  in  anticipation.  The  theologians 
engaged  on  the  task  prepared  no  less  than  fifty-one 
Schemata,  or  draft  bills  as  they  might  be  called  in  parlia- 
mentary phrase,  for  discussion.  One  was  on  "  Catholic 
doctrine,"  one  on  "  the  Church,"  one  on  "  Christian 
Marriage,"  twenty-eight  on  various  points  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  eighteen  on  the  affairs  of  Religious  Orders,  and 
two  on  "  Eastern  Rites "  and  "  Catholic  Missions " 
respectively ;  and  in  all  this  mass  of  material  there  was 
no  word  of  papal  infallibility.  Such  was  the  programme. 
In  the  event  some  forty-five  of  these  Schemata  were  left 
untouched  by  the  Council.  Three  or  four  were  partially 
discussed,  no  conclusion  being  reached.  Of  the  remaining 
two,  the  first,  De  Fide  Catholica  (as  it  was  now  called), 
was  sent  back  to  the  "  Deputation  on  Faith,"  to  be 
entirely  recast,  and  a  portion  of  it,  in  its  new  form,  was 
passed  in  the  third  public  session  of  the  Council  (April 
24th,  1870).  Of  the  second,  De  Ecclesia,  the  fate  was 
somewhat  similar.  The  order  of  its  chapters  was  inverted, 
a  portion  of  it  was  redrafted  with  the  addition  of  a 
section  on  infallibility,  and  this  portion  alone  was  finally 
passed,  after  protracted  discussions,  in  the  fourth  and 
last  public  session  (July  1 8  th).  All  this  being  so,  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  blind  folly  to  imagine  or  to  pretend 
that  all  this  preparatory  work,  so  much  of  which  was  in 
the  event  set  aside,  was  in  the  nature  of  mere  camouflage, 
designed   to   conceal   the   real  purpose   for  which  the 
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assembly  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be,  convoked.    Nor 
is  this  all.     Not  only  did  the  Preparatory  Commission 
omit  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibihty  from  their  draft 
Schema  de  E celesta,  bat  the  official  records  show  that  its 
omission  was  by  no  means  accidental,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  thorough  discussion  as  to  whether  or  no  it  should  be 
included.     The  matter  was  debated  at  three  sittings  of 
the  Commissions  held  on  February  nth,  i8th,  and  25th, 
1869.    To  the  question,  "  Whether  the  infaUibility  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  ought  to  be  defined  as  an  article  of  faith  ?  " 
the  reply  of  all  the  consultors,  with  one  exception,  was 
that,    in   their   judgment,    the    matter    should   not    be 
proposed  to  the  Council  unless  this  should  be  demanded 
by  the  bishops.    It  is  true  that,  on  June  i8th,  there  was 
a  discussion  about  the  preparation  of  a  provisional  Schema 
on  infallibility,  to  be  held  in  reserve  in  case  of  need,  but 
under  pressure  of  more  urgent  business  the  draft  was  left 
incomplete.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  during  the 
months  which  preceded  the  Council.    And  the  case  is 
strengthened  by  what  happened  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Council  itself.     For,  had  Pius  IX  been  so  set  on 
the  definition  as  his  adversaries  alleged,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  after  nearly  five  hundred  of  the  assembled 
Fathers  had,  in   January,   1870,  urgently  expressed   by 
means  of  formal  postulata  their  desire  for  the  definition, 
and  after  further  postulates  had  been  presented,  in  March, 
to  the  effect  that  the  discussion  of  infallibility  should  take 
precedence  of  all  other  topics.  Cardinal  Bilio,  president 
of  the  Deputatio  de  Fide,  should  have  so  far  hesitated  to 
give  effect  to  the  last-named  wish,  as  to  have  been  on  the 
point  of  deciding  (but  for  the  strenuous  remonstrances  of 
Manning  and  one  or  two  others)  that  the  chapters  ds 
Primatu  et  Infallibili  Magisterio  Romani  Pontificis  should 
await  their  turn,  not  only  till  eleven  earlier  chapters  of 
the  original  draft  constitution  de  Ecclesia  had  been  dealt 
with,  but  till  after  a  second  Schema  de  Fide  had  been 
first  disposed  of. 

Of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  enough  has  been  said  for 
my  present  purpose.    But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  some 
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importance  to  recognize  the  truth,  which  might  easily 
be  overlooked,  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  apart 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  it  was  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Pope  not  merely  to  propose  for  discussion 
the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  ;  but  to  set  it  forth 
authoritatively  in  a  "  dogmatic  letter,"  similar  in  general 
character  to  those  which  his  predecessors,  Celestine,  Leo, 
and  Agatho,  had  addressed,  respectively,  to  the  Councils 
of  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and  Constantinople  (IV),  leaving 
to  the  assembled  Fathers  only  the  task,  assuredly  no  super- 
fluous one,  of  so  drafting  its  decree  that  the  dogma 
should  receive  an  accurate  and  worthy  statement.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  conciliar  definition 
itself  as  retrospectively  valid  (which  of  course  it  is),  but 
is  to  assert  that  papal  authority  in  dogmatic  matters  had 
not  declined  between  the  fifth  or  seventh  century  and 
the  nineteenth.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that,  during  the 
Council  itselfy  appeal  should  have  been  made  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  to  prove  the  very  opposite  of  what 
its  records  incontestably  establish ;  as  though,  forsooth, 
Leo's  dogmatic  letter  had  been  submitted  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  for  their  approval  or  rejection  !  Of  the 
prudence  of  Pius  IX  in  not  proceeding  by  way  of  a  "  dog- 
matic letter  "  on  his  own  infallibility,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  his  right  or  competence  to 
issue  such  a  document  deserves  to  be  acknowledged  and 
explicitly  affirmed. 

Besides  the  widespread  error  concerning  the  actual  in- 
tentions of  Pius  IX  which  has  been  already  dealt  with,  two 
other  misapprehensions,  relative  to  the  probable  action 
of  the  Council,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ;  the  more  so 
because  one  at  least  of  them  was  entertained  not  only  by 
hostile  critics  of  the  Papacy  but  even  by  some  few  of  the 
assembled  Fathers  themselves.  Already,  in  1867,  when 
the  bishops  of  the  Christian  world  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  even  so  conscientious  and  sober- 
minded  a  bishop  as  Von  Ketteler  of  Mayence  expressed 
to  Dupanloup  his  fear  lest  this  gathering  should  be  made 
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the  occasion  of  some  premature  dogmatic  decree.*  The 
wish  expressed  by  some  persons  in  France  that  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibiht/  should  be  carried  "  by  acclamation  '* 
in  the  Council  itself,  was,  with  questionable  prudence, 
made  known  to  the  general  public  through  the  Civilta 
Catholica  of  February  6th,  1869,  and  proved  the  occasion 
of  those  letters  of  DoUinger  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made.  Friedrich's 
statement  that  the  bishops  of  the  Minority  concerted 
measures  to  frustrate  any  attempt  to  have  recourse  to 
"  acclamation  "  at  the  opening  of  the  debates  on  Decem- 
ber 28th,  i869,t  finds  no  confirmation  either  in  the 
oflficial  records  or  in  Granderath's  History  of  the  Council. 
Nevertheless,  so  late  as  March  15th,  Archbishops  Kenrick 
(St.  Louis)  and  Purcell  (Cincinnati),  with  Bishops 
Moriarty  (Kerry)  and  Fitzgerald  (Little  Rock,  U.S.A.), 
thought  it  desirable  to  address  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
General  Congregation  a  letter  (still  preserved  in  the 
Archives,  though  not  included  in  the  Acta)  in  which  they 
protested  against  such  an  attempt,  about  which,  they 
said,  a  rumour  was  afloat  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
made  at  the  third  session  (April  24th).  If  it  were  made, 
they  added,  they  would  at  once  leave  the  Council,  under 
protest.  This  communication  appears  to  have  highly 
amused  the  Cardinals,  who  replied,  briefly  rather  than 
courteously,  that  none  but  persons  devoid  of  good  sense 
(insensati)  could  entertain  such  an  idea.J 

Another  fear,  sedulously  exploited  by  the  enemy  from 
outside,  was  lest  the  condemnations  embodied  in  the 
Syllabus  of  December  8th,  1864,  should  be  formally 
declared  to  be  the  infallible  utterances  of  the  Pope.  §  For 
this  fear  on  the  part  of  some,  for  this  hope  on  the  part  of 

•Von  Ketteler  to  Dupanloup  (March,  1867)  in  Pfiilf,  iii.  4,  and  in 
Lagrange,  iii.  iigi. 

t  Friedrich,  iii.  320. 

X  Granderath,  ii.  36gi.  [2gii.]. 

§  Among  the  questions  addressed  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  to  the  theological  faculties  of  the 
universities  of  Wiirzburg  and  Munich,  the  first  is  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
should  it  be  proposed  to  "raise  "  ("erhoben")  the  propositions  ("Satze") 
of  the  Syllabus  to  Articles  of  Faith  {C.V.  1200). 
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others,  there  was  at  least  some  appearance  of  a  foundation 
in  fact.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  by  many,  perhaps 
even  by  the  greater  number  of  the  thirty-six  bishops 
whom,  already  in  1865,  the  Pope  had  consulted  about 
the  work  of  the  Council,  that  the  Encyclical  Quanta  cura^ 
with  the  Syllabus  annexed  thereto,  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  Schemata  to  be  prepared,  to  the  end,  as  one  bishop 
said,  that  the  condemnation  of  various  errors  already 
issued  by  the  Pope,  or  with  his  approval  by  the  Roman 
Congregations,  might  be  repeated,  not  indeed  with  greater 
force  of  authority  but  with  greater  solemnity.  This, 
however,  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  proposal — 
falsely  attributed  to  Pius  IX  and  the  Curia — ^to  define  as 
an  article  of  faith  the  contradictory  of  each  of  the  pro- 
positions condemned  in  the  Sy  llabus.  The  condemnations 
of  the  Syllabus  were,  as  Newman  was  to  point  out  in  his 
famous  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  varying  degrees 
of  stringency,  and  to  brand  an  opinion  as  dangerous  is  not 
to  assert  that  it  is  heretical.*  Moreover,  seeing  that  many 
of  the  propositions  condemned  are  general  or  universal 
statements  (e.g.,  that  all  men  ought  to  enjoy  all  sorts  of 
liberty),  and  that  the  contradictory  of  a  universal  pro- 
position is  an  indefinite  particular  ("  some  "  being  the 
contradictory  of  "  all "),  it  ought  to  be  plain  that  the 
simple  process  of  inverting  these  erroneous  propositions 
could  by  no  means  have  been  regarded  as  providing, 
ready-made,  the  materials  for  a  series  of  dogmatic 
definitions.  That  the  extreme  view,  that  all  the  errors 
condemned  in  the  Syllabus  should  be  declared  heretical, 
may  conceivably  have  been  held,  or  held  for  a  time,  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Council  is,  of  course,  possible  ; 
but  this  extreme  view  found,  I  think,  no  explicit  expres- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  either  of  the  General 
Congregation  or  of  the  Committee  on  Faith. 

II 

That  from  the  very  outset  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  sharply  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  papal 

*  Difficulties  oj  Anglicans,  ii.  2762.    Similarly  Senestry  to  Tauffkirchen 
(Bavarian  Minister  to  the  Holy  See),  already  in  January,  1870,  (C.  V.  1591.) 
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infallibility,  and  that  this  division  overshadowed  all  other 
interests,  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  embittered 
controversies  on  the  subject  which  had  raged  in  the  public 
Press  during  many  months  before  the  opening  session, 
held  on  December  8th,  1869.  The  Opposition,  as  we  may 
now  call  them,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  two 
parties  to  take  steps  towards  systematic  organization. 
Several  national  groups  were  first  formed,  out  of  which 
grew  the  "  International  Committee  "  of  which  Cardinal 
Manning  speaks  in  his  Reminiscences*  The  most  prom- 
inent names  are  those  of  the  Archbishops  of  Prague  and 
Vienna  (Cardinals  Rauscher  and  Schwartzenberg),  of 
Paris  and  of  Kalocsa  (Darboy  and  Haynald),  and  of  the 
Bishops  of  Orleans,  Rothenberg,  Diakovar  and  St.  Gall 
(Dupanloup,  Hefele,  Stroumeyer,  and  Greith).  Their 
example  was,  however,  quickly  followed  by  the  leading 
champions  of  infallibility,  viz.,  the  Archbishops  of  West- 
minster (Manning),  Malines  (Deschamps),  Wiirzburg 
(Stahl),  Ratisbon  (Senestrey),  Eichstatt  (Leonrod), 
Paderborn  (Martin),  La  Crosse  (Haiss),  Luxemburg 
(Adames,  V.A.),  Sitten  or  Sion  in  Switzerland  (De  Preux), 
Lausanne  and  Geneva  (Marilley),  and  Bombay  (Meurin, 
V.A.).  Cardinal  Manning,  who  only  names  a  few  of  these 
(adding,  however,  de  la  Bouillerie  of  Carcassonne),  merely 
tells  us  that  they  "  began  to  meet  in  order  to  watch  and 
counteract  the  French  and  German  bishops  who  were 
united  in  an  International  Committee  "f  ;  but  a  diary, 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  archives,  adds  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  above-named  prelates,  already  on  December 
23rd,  1869,  met  at  the  Villa  Caserta  to  agree  on  a  Schema 
or  draft  decree  on  infallibiHty.t  This  was  to  anticipate 
by  some  weeks  the  labours  of  the  official  Depuiatio  de  Fide, 
as  well  as,  probably,  to  forestall  the  activities  of  the 
"  international  committee  "  of  the  Opposition. 

*  Purcell,  ii.  453.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  Manning  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  activities  of  this  committee.  Von  Ketteler,  a  highly 
credible  inside  witness,  writes,  on  March  5th,  1870  :  "  Nichts  ist  unwahrer 
und  liigenhafter  als  wenn  dieser  Versammhung  ein  principielles  Opposition 
— und  Partei — ^programm  von  der  betrefienden  Presse  jetzt  Octroirt  Wird." 
(Pfiilf.  iii.  61.) 

t Purcell,  I.e.     tC.V.1696. 
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So  far,  good  ;  for  it  was  but  natural  that  two  bodies 
of  men,  each  persuaded  of  the  merits  and  urgency  of 
their  cause,  should  concert  measures  for  the  attainment  of 
their  respective  aims  by  all  legitimate  means.  That  some 
of  the  means  employed  by  certain  members  of  the 
Minority  were  not  legitimate,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  policy  adopted  by  ttie  more  active  members 
of  the  Majority  was  not,  perhaps,  in  every  instance  wise, 
will  presently  appear.  Meanwhile  a  word  may  usefully 
be  said  by  way  of  apology  for  the  Opposition.  At  this 
distance  of  time,  and  in  the  light  of  official  documents  and 
contemporary  records  which  have  been  published  in  the 
interval,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  and  is  surely  desirable, 
to  arrive  at  a  more  just,  charitable,  and  truthful  estimate 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  prelates  who  have 
been  named,  and  of  their  very  able  but  independent  ally 
Bishop  von  Ketteler,  than  it  was  easy  to  form  in  the  heat 
or  on  the  morrow  of  the  conffict.  In  spite  of  all  their 
mistakes  in  theory  and  in  action,  it  is  difficult,  in  view  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Church  by  such  men  as 
Rauscher,  Schwartzenberg,  Greith  and  Von  Ketteler, 
and  even  by  Dupanloi^p  and  Haynald  (afterwards,  like 
Newman,  created  a  Cardinal  by  Leo  XIII),  to  imagine 
that  in  their  very  determined  opposition  to  the  definition 
they  acted,  in  the  main,  from  other  than  worthy  motives. 
Their  fears  of  the  evils  that  would  follow  the  definition, 
of  the  falling  away  of  Catholics,  of  the  alienation  of 
heretics,  schismatics  and  unbelievers,  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  converted,  of  the  offence  that  would  be 
given — with  deplorable  results — to  the  civil  governments 
of  Europe,  and  again  their  indignation  at  the  attacks 
made  upon  their  own  orthodoxy  and  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  and  at  the  unvdsdom  (as  Newman  also  deemed 
it)  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  consciences  by  an  uncalled- 
for  dogmatic  decree,  to  be  passed — so  it  was  alleged — at 
the  behest  of  busybodies  who  did  not  understand  the  true 
state  of  the  question,  and  who  presumed  to  dictate  to 
their  pastors  and  to  the  Holy  Father  himself  how  the 
Church  should  be  governed — these  fears,  it  is  impossible 
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to  doubt,  were  genuinely  entertained,  and  this  indigna- 
tion no  less  genuinely  felt  by  those  who  gave  expression 
to  them  in  the  Council.  Newman's  confidential  letter  to 
Bishop  UUathorne  (betrayed  to  the  Press  like  so  many 
other  documents  which  should  have  been  safeguarded  by 
the  conciliar  oath  of  secrecy),  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  an 
insolent  and  aggressive  faction  "  as  engaged  in  the  work 
of  agitating  for  the  definition,  finds  a  resounding  echo  in 
these  words  of  Darboy  : 

De  Finfaillibilite  il  n'avait  ete  question  ni  dans  la  bulle  de 
convocation  ni  dans  aucun  des  actes  de  la  convocation.  Et 
c'etait  a  bon  droit,  car  le  monde  catholique  ne  desirait  pas  et 
n'avait  aucune  raison  de  desirer  qu'on  portat  devant  le  concile 
cette  question  demeuree  libre.  Le  pape  avait,  dans  son  zele 
des  ames,  estime  que  d'autres  mana  appelaient  I'attention  du 
concile  d'une  fa^ons  plus  pressante.  Contrairement  ^  toutes 
les  coutumes  traditionnelles  de  I'Eglise,  contrairement  aux 
droits  de  la  hierarchie  et  aux  convenances,  c'etaient  des  pretres, 
voire  des  laigues,  etrangers  au  concile,  qui  avaient  renlev^  le 
debat.  Cette  poussee  democratique  avait  prorogu6  une  telle 
agitation  qu'elle  avait  trouble  la  conscience  de  nombre  des  Peres  : 
ils  craignirent  de  ne  plus  pouvoir  rentrer  dans  leurs  dioceses 
ou  de  ne  plus  les  gouverner  qu'a  grande  peine  s'ils  s'opposaient 
d  la  definition  ...  II  reste  que  le  tumulte  deplorable  fait  aux 
portes  du  concile  a  porte  atteinte  a  notre  liberte  et  a  notre 
dignite.* 

That  the  Minority  were  quite  woefully  mistaken  is  not 
here  disputed  ;  and  the  passage  which  has  just  been 
quoted  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  blindness  to  which  even 
well-meaning  and  able  men  are  liable  when  engaged  in 
the  impassioned  defence  of  a  cause  which  they  have  at 
heart.  The  speaker,  in  this  instance,  is  blind  to  the  plain 
fact  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  definition  in  his 
own  country  was  by  no  means  confined  to  writers,  whether 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  in  the  periodical  Press,  but  found 
expression  in  very  numerous  petitions  addressed,  quite 
constitutionally,  either  to  the  Holy  Father  himself  or  to 

*  speech  delivered  in  the  55th  General  Congregation  (Granderath,  iv. 
234  [iii.  234])  from  the  official  shorthand  report.  Another  version,  sub- 
stantially identical,  in  Ollivier,  ii.  285f. 
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the  bishops  for  transmission  to  him.*  He  is  blind  to  the 
malicious,  mendacious,  and  savage  attacks  on  the  part  of 
Dollinger  and  his  school,  of  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Council  and  the  proposed  definition  had  been  and  were 
still  being  made  the  object.  And  his  blindness  on  this 
point  is  the  more  significant  because  it  was  precisely  these 
attacks  which  of  themselves  would  have  been  sufficient — 
in  view  of  their  persistence  and  widespread  publicity — 
to  render  the  definition  not  merely  opportune  but  almost 
imperatively  necessary,  even  had  it  not  been  so  on  the 
mistaken  hypothesis  that  men's  consciences  were  really 
at  rest  upon  the  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 
This  argument  had  already  been  urged  in  the  "  Reasons  " 
annexed  to  the  great  postulatum  of  December  28th,  1869, 
in  favour  of  the  definition.t  It  was  to  be  very  explicitly 
urged  by  the  Bishop  of  Concepcion,  in  Chile  (Salas),  in 
the  fifty -eighth  General  Congregation.  If  the  Council, 
he  said,  were  now  to  refrain  from  the  definition,  it  would 
be  enacting  the  lamentable  part  of  Pope  Honorius ;  words 
which  throw  light  on  Manning's  somewhat  cryptic 
utterance  about  "  a  plain  conspiracy  to  make  Pius  IX 
the  Honorius  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."!  Indeed,  so 
evident  was  it  that  the  outside  opposition  had  unwittingly 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  attacked,  that 
Friedrich  can  unblushingly  suggest  that  the  "papal  " 
party  deliberately  provoked  the  opposition.  §  Lastly, 
but  by  no  means  least,  Darboy  was  strangely  blind  to  his 
own  inconsistency,  in  complaining  of  outside  pressure  at  the 

•  No  less  than  twenty-seven  closely  printed  columns  of  C.V.  (1644-71) 
are  filled  with  such  petitions,  either  printed  'in  extenso  or  more  often  in 
brief  abstracts,  with  an  indication,  in  each  case,  of  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  signatories.  It  is  probable  that,  even  apart  from  strictly  theological 
considerations,  the  "  inferior  clergy  "  of  France  saw,  in  the  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  the  plenitude  of  the  papal  authority,  a  means  of  defence  against 
the  somewhat  autocratic  methods  of  government  adopted  by  certain  of 
the  bishops.     (Cf.  Ollivier,  i.  282fif.,  ii.  29,  206  ;   G.,  ii.  365f.  [273].) 

t  "  Quo  evidentius  .  .  .  catholica  Veritas  pradicabatur,  eo  vehementius, 
tam  libellis  quam  ephemeridibus  nuperrine  impugnata  est  .  .  .  Quare,  si 
antea  de  opportunutate  istius  doctrinas  in  hoc  (Ecumenico  Concilio  pro- 
nuntiandae  a  pluribus  dubitari  adhuc  potuit,  nunc  earn  definiro  necessarium 
prorsus  videtur."    {C.V.  931!) 

JGranderath,  iv.  232  [iii.  231];  Manning's  "Reminiscences"  in  Pur  cell, 
ii.  454. 

§  Friedrich,  ii.  6. 
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very  time  when  he  and  others  were  sparing  no  effort  to 
enlist  the  help  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Minority  :  efforts  v^hich  v^^ere 
happily  frustrated  by  the  political  good  sense  and,  in  a 
measure,  the  Catholic  instincts  of  Emil  Ollivier,  the 
trusted  minister  of  Napoleon. 

This  last  point  deserves  to  be  driven  home  by  the  recital 
of  indisputable  facts,  culled  from  the  published  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  the  time.  Here  is  a  brief  calendar  of 
the  relevant  documents  which  are  available.* 

1.  Darboy  to  Napoleon,  26th  Jan.  Liberty  in  the  Council  is 
greatly  limited.  A  petition  for  the  definition  of  infallibility  has 
been  signed  by  some  hundreds.  A  draft  constitution  de  Ecclesia 
in  21  chapters  has  been  distributed.  "  La  tendance  en  parait 
excessive."  Evil  results  are  to  be  feared.  "  Je  me  demande  si 
Vinteret  general,  I'interet  de  la  societe  religieuse  et  civile,  n^exrige 
pas  qu^on  nous  vienne  en  aide^  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  it 
known  to  the  public  that  certain  proceedings  of  the  Council  "  ne 
sont  pas  absolument  satisfaisantes  ?  " 

2.  Jan.  s.d.  Ollivier  reports  a  conversation  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers  (Lavigerie).  The  latter  says  the  definition  is 
inevitable.  It  is  useless  to  oppose  it.  "Moderate"  bishops  will 
be  well  advised  to  direct  their  efforts  "  ^  mitiger  les  termes  de  la 
definition." 

3.  Ollivier  to  one  of  the  Minority  who  has  written  "  au  nom  d'un 
groupe  de  la  minority,"  15th  March.  He  admires  "le  courage, 
la  science,  la  fermete  de  votre  minorite  "  but  doubts  whether 
any  diplomatic  intervention  would  be  useful.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  rousing  indignation.  "  Tout  le  parti  ultramontain  ne 
se  leverait-U  pas  comme  une  legion  ?  " 

4.  Forcade  (Bishop  of  Nevers)  to  Ollivier,  7th  April.  He  has 
notified  the  Pope  of  the  demand  about  to  be  made  that  a  Memor- 
andum from  the  French  Government  be  read  in  the  Council.  The 
Pope  has  replied  that  he  is  most  desirous  of  not  giving  any  offence 
to  the  Emperor.  "  II  me  parait  cependant  que  Sa  Saintit6  ne 
finisse  par  ceder  k  la  passion  des  ardents  qui  ne  lui  laissent  ni 
paix  ni  treve,  si  eUe  ne  se  sent  habituellement  soutenue  par 
une  main  qui  lui  inspire  confidence."  The  return  of  Banneville 
(the  French  ambassador)  to  Rome  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired. 

5.  Darboy  to  Napoleon,  2nd  May.     He  has  feared  to  write, 
*  They  are  given  by  Ollivier,  ii.91,  96, 132,  214,  236ff.,  and  in  C.V.  15463. 
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lately,  lest  he  should  seem  to  be  suggesting  to  the  government 
the  adoption  "  des  mesures  qu'il  ne  voudrait  pas  pousser  jusqu'au 
bout  "  ;  for  the  question  now  is  how  to  give  an  effective  sanction 
("  de  sanctionner  efficacement  ")  to  the  communications  made  to 
the  Court  of  Rome, 

6.  Same  to  same,  21st  May.  Recommends,  for  the  Emperor's 
information,  an  article  from  the  Monde  of  14th  February,  and 
also  the  pamphlet  Ce  qui  se  passe  au  Concile.  [This  is  one  of 
two  brochures  which  were  publicly  reprobated  by  nearly  all  who 
were  present  at  the  close  of  the  85th  General  Congregation,  on 
13th  July.]  To  the  memorandum  of  20th  February  the  Pope 
has  replied  by  introducing  the  Schema  on  infallibility.  To  the 
second  memorandum  recently  presented  by  Banneville  he  has 
replied  "  en  mettant  a  Tordre  du  jour  la  deliberation  sur  le 
Schema."  The  writer  suggests,  as  a  step  towards  a  more  deter- 
mined policy,  the  recall  of  Banneville. 

7.  Ollivier  to  Darboy,  i  ith  June.  The  Emperor  has  shown  him 
Darboy's  last  letter.  We  cannot  recall  Banneville,  as  this  would 
entail  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  "  ce  qui  aurait 
Pinconvenient  de  meler  une  question  d'ordre  purement  politique 
^  un  debat  dogmatique."  If  the  Bishops  had  addressed  us 
officially,  we  should  have  been  justified  in  concerning  ourselves 
with  their  affairs  ;  but  we  have  received  only  "  des  communica- 
tions mysterieuses  et  individuelles  "  ;  officially  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  course  of  your  debates.  During  years  past  the  chief  effort 
of  the  French  episcopate  has  been  to  separate  itself  from  the 
State,  to  put  everything  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  ;  and  now 
that  the  Papacy,  with  whose  aid  we  have  been  disarmed,  strives 
to  impose  its  will  upon  them  ('*  le  subordonner  "),  what  is  there 
that  we  could  do  ?  All  our  weapons,  organic  laws  and  ancient 
customs,  are  broken  in  our  hands.  "  Notre  seul  arme  serait  le 
persecution,  ce  dont  Dieu  nous  garde !  " 

That  such  underhand  dealings  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment were  inconsistent,  not  only  with  Darboy's  professed 
abhorrence  of  outside  influence,  but  with  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  will  not  be  disputed,  even  though  we  refrain 
from  imputing  to  the  Archbishop  any  consciously  sinister 
motive.  And  it  would  seem  from  No.  3  of  the  items  given 
above,  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  desire  to  secure  for  his 
party  the  help  of  the  French  ministry.  In  this  respect 
the  German  and  Hungarian  bishops  have  a  better  record. 
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So  far  as  the  testimony  of  published  correspondence  goes, 
the  Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau  (Forscer)  enjoyed  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  having  been  the  only  one  of  them 
who,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  committed  what — to  use  the 
mildest  term — must  be  called  a  deplorable  indiscretion. 
In  a  letter  dated  July  ist,  1870,  Count  Arnim,  Prussian, 
ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  reports  to  his  royal  mastei^ 
two  or  more  interviews  which  he  has  had  with  Forster, 
who  admitted  that  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  of 
Prussia  in  particular,  were  fully  justified  in  being  on  their 
guard  against  those  "  Roman  tendencies  "  which  after 
the  Council  would  declare  themselves  ("  sich  geltend 
machen  ")  than  hitherto.  It  might  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw all  German  ecclesiastical  students  from  Rome,  a 
measure  which  would  give  him  no  concern  at  all,  and 
would  be  of  small  consequence  when  compared  with  the 
difficulties  which  would  arise  at  home.* 

Even  more  blameworthy  in  itself,  whatever  excuse  may 
be  made  for  it  on  the  score  of  motive,  was  the  conduct  of 
those  bishops,  whether  French  or  German,  who  not  only 
continued  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  Council,  but  in  one  way  or  another  helped 
them  by  their  countenance  or  encouragement.  There  is 
no  need  to  mention  names,  or  to  enter  into  details  on  this 
disagreeable  topic. 

A  charge  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  has  repeatedly 
been  made  against  the  Minority  as  a  body,  is  that  of  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  fend  off  the  definition  by  means  of 
obstructive  tactics  within  the  Council  itself.  That  this 
charge  does  not  lack  foundation  may  be  readily  conceded. 
Friedrich  quotes  a  private  memorandum  drawn  up  by 
Hefele  in  which  he  recommends  that  every  member  of 
the  Opposition  should  claim  to  be  heard  on  some  particu- 
lar aspect  of  the  question.  And  it  is  plain  that  if  this 
programme  had  been  carried  out,  prorogation  would  have 
become  necessary  long  before  the  definition  could  have 

*  C.V.  1609.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  circumstance 
that  we  only  have  Arnim's  report  of  this  conversation.  Arnim  had  been 
persistently  but  fruitlessly  worrying  Bismarck  to  intervene.    (C.  V.  15975.) 
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been  reached.*  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  obstructive  tactics  employed  in  large  measure  took 
the  perfectly  constitutional  form  of  postulata,  addressed 
either  to  the  Holy  Father  or  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Con- 
gregation. Nor  can  men  who  conscientiously  believed 
that  the  definition  was  for  one  reason  or  another  un- 
desirable, and  who  hoped  that  Providence  would  some- 
how intervene  to  prevent  it  from  being  passed,  be  severely 
blamed  for  taking  the  natural  means  to  bring  about  this 
end.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  final  debate  on  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion de  Ecclesiuy  which  extended  from  the  seventy-second 
General  Congregation  to  the  eighty -fourth,  out  of  fifty- 
seven  speakers  no  less  than  thirty-seven  were  of  the 
Majority  and  only  eighteen  of  the  Minority,  two  (Whelan 
and  Legat)  deserving  to  be  classed  as  doubtful.  And  it  is 
plainly  evident  from  the  official  records  that  the  Bishops 
of  the  Opposition  enjoyed  no  monopoly  of  prolixity  and 
irrelevance.  Among  the  speakers  in  favour  of  the  defini- 
tion, two  (Valerga  and  Spaccapietra)  were  called  to  order, 
two  (Aggabarti  and  Nulty)  were  requested  to  stop,  and 
the  speeches  of  three  others  (Ballerini,  Paya  y  Rico,  and 
Martinez)  are  described  as  unduly  prolix.  Of  the  Mino- 
rity, one  (Losanna)  was  called  to  order,  and  another  ( Verot) 
is  said  to  have  made  a  bad  impression  by  a  discourse 
"  d'une  longueur  demesuree."t 

Of  the  grievances  of  the  Opposition,  with  one  excep- 
tion, space  will  not  allow  me  to  speak.  In  this  one  case 
their  complaints  seem  to  me  to  have  been  not  altogether 
devoid  of  foundation.  Seeing  that  the  Holy  Father  had 
not  thought  fit  to  proceed  by  way  of  a  dogmatic  letter, 
but  had  given  to  the  Council  the  status  of  a  freely  dehber- 
ative  assembly,  it  was  of  real  importance  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  weighting  the  scales  on  the  side  of  the 
Majority.  And  this  not  only  in  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Congregation,  where  certainly  the  utmost 
measure  of  freedom  was  allowed  to  the  speakers  on  either 
side,  but  also  in  that  inner  circle  in  which  was  carried  on 

♦  Granderath,  iv.  66».  [iii.  435n.]      t  Granderath,  v.  iff.  [iii.  3852.]. 
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the  very  important  business  of  drafting  the  Schemata^  de 
Fide  and  de  Ecclesia,  and,  in  due  course,  of  considering 
the  amendments  proposed.  Now  what  actually  happened 
was  this,  that,  in  opposition  as  it  would  seem  to  more 
prudent  counsels,  the  self-constituted  represent atives|of 
the  Majority  drew  up  a  list  of  prelates  whom  they  deemed 
suitable  for  membership  of  the  Deputatio  de  Fide,  and, 
with  one  possible  exception,  carried  their  list  at  the 
election  ;  so  that  on  this  most  important  committee  the 
Minority  had  barely  one  representative,  Simor,  the 
Primate  Archbishop  of  Gran.*  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  if,  for  instance.  Von  Ketteler  and  Hefele,  and  possibly 
Haynald,  had  been  given  a  place  on  this  committee,  they 
would  have  rendered  valuable  services,  much  time  would 
have  been  saved,  and  much  bitterness  avoided.f 

A  point  of  greater  importance  in  the  interests  of  his- 
torical truth  is  the  correction  of  a  mistaken  impression 
which  has  been  very  widely  spread,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Minority  were,  as  a  body,  opposed,  not 
to  the  doctrine  of  Papal  InfaUibility  itself,  but  solely  to 
its  opportuneness.  The  mistake  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  although  sundry  members  of  the 
Minority  professed,  in  terms,  their  belief  in  Papal  In- 
fallibihty,  they  made  it  very  clear  that  they  did  not  accept 
the  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  the  Schema,  They  insisted  on 
conditions  and  limitations  which  it  was  the  very  purpose 
of  the  definition  to  exclude.  Of  course  the  topic  of  in- 
opportuneness  loomed  large  in  the  general  debate  on  the 
Schema  as  a  whole  ;  and  much  was  made  of  the  fears, 
already  mentioned,  lest  the  faith  of  weak-kneed  Catho- 
lics should  be  alienated,  and  heretics  and  schismatics 
repelled  from  the  Church,  and  lest,  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Friedrich  (iii.  i66f.)  alleges  that  the  Pope  himself,  Cardinal  Corsi,  and 
Archbishop  Valerga,  were  opposed  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  list,  and  that 
its  adoption  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Archbishop  Manning.  Friedrich  is, 
of  course,  quite  untrustworthy  as  to  details.  But  a  substratum  of  truth 
probably  underlies  his  narrative  here.    Cf.  G.,  i.  92  [73]. 

t  Von  Ketteler  was  perhaps  the  most  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Opposition.  Hefele's  services  on  the  preparatory  commission  had  been 
most  valuable  (G.,  i.  468,  48ifi.  [392,  402^.] ;  C.F.  loSyjBE.).  Haynald's 
skill  in  the  drafting  of  Latin  documents  was  universally  acknowledged. 
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definition  the  Church  should  become  embroiled  with  the 
governments  of  Europe.  But  even  in  the  general  debate 
this  was  by  no  means  the  only  aspect  of  the  subject  that 
was  touched  upon.  And  in  the  special  debate  on  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Schema^  not  only  were  the  Fathers  ad- 
monished at  the  commencement  of  successive  sessions, 
that  the  question  of  opportuneness  was  now  out  of  order 
and  must  not  again  be  raised,  but  with  barely  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  admonition  was  obeyed.  The  following 
minute  or  precis  (i)  of  the  speeches  of  some  of  the 
Minority  bishops  in  the  former  of  these  two  debates,  and 
(2)  of  all  the  opposition  speeches  in  the  latter,  will  serve 
to  make  the  truth  of  the  assertions  which  have  just  been 
made  abundantly  clear  : 

A. — ^he  Debate  on  the  Schema  in  General* 

I.  Greith  is  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  is  not  solidly  estab- 
lished. We  are  all  agreed  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when  he 
exercises  his  authority  in  union  with  the  Church.  Grave  historical 
difficulties  must  first  be  examined.  2.  Hefele,  after  speaking 
warmly  on  the  question  of  opportuneness,  cites  as  arguments 
against  infallibility  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  case  of  Honorius, 
etc.,  and  argues  that,  if  the  doctrine  were  true.  Councils  would 
be  superfluous.  3.  Verot  declares  that,  for  him,  it  would  be  a 
"  sacrilege  "  to  accept  the  Schema.  (He  is  called  to  order  amid 
marked  signs  of  disapprobation.)  4.  Las  Cases  avers  that  the 
proposed  decree  would  "  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church." 
5.  Connolly  says  the  texts  do  not  prove  infallibility  in  the  sense 
of  the  proposed  definition.  6.  Strossmayer  argues  from  the  case 
of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Cyprian,  and  insists  that  we  must  not 
proceed  on  vague  traditions  of  doubtful  meaning.  7.  Maret  is, 
of  course,  frankly  Gallican.  He  argues  that  the  promises  made 
to  St.  Peter  are  fulfilled  if  the  Pope  has  the  means,  by  consulting 
the  Church,  of  preserving  himself  from  error.  8.  Dinkel  uses  the 
same  argument.  9.  Von  Ketteler  urges  that  the  texts  do  not 
prove  the  doctrine  of  the  proposed  decree  unless  they  establish 
the  Pope's  inerrancy  apart  from  the  Church. 

B. — ^he  Debate  on  the  Fourth  Chapter,^ 

I.  Mathieu  is  chiefly  concerned  to  rebut  charges  against  the 

*  These  speeches  are  reported  in  Granderath,  iv,  i62ff.  [in.  i62ff.]. 

t  This  debate  is  reported  in  Granderath,  iv.  394flf.,  v.  yff.  [iii.  376^.]. 
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Church  in  France,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Valerga.  2. 
Rauscher  cannot  admit  the  doctrine  "  telle  qu'elle  est  present6c 
dans  le  chapitre."  A  moral  certainty  that  the  Pope  does  not  err 
is  sufficient  for  the  faithful.  The  conciliar  decrees  cited  do  not 
prove  the  point.  3.  Guidi  "  has  always  taught  the  doctrine, 
subject,  however,  to  the  condition  of  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Church."  4.  MacHale,  speaking  as  a  witness,  says  the 
doctrine  has  not  been  clearly  held  in  Ireland.  5.  Errington  would 
like  to  have  the  matter  discussed  by  experts  in  Committee.  6. 
Connolly  holds  that  the  scriptural  and  conciliar  texts  have  no 
force.  7.  Landriot  doubts  whether  the  opinion  is  so  certain  as 
to  admit  of  being  defined  as  an  article  of  faith.  8.  Losanna 
thinks  the  doctrine  cannot  be  proved  with  sufficient  clearness 
from  revealed  (?)  texts.  9.  Ketteler  declares  infallibility  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  a  school,  and  protests  against  its  elevation  into 
a  dogma.  It  separates  the  head  from  the  members  ;  therefore 
it  is  false.  10.  Ginouhliac  would  define  the  doctrine  as  taught 
(he  says)  by  St.  Antoninus  (i.e.,  the  Pope  infallible  with  the  help 
of  the  Bishops).*  11.  Moriarty  insists  on  the  absence  of  certitude. 
12.  Verot  in  a  very  long  speech  adds  nothing  new.  13.  Colet  is 
briefly  and  obscurely  reported.  14.  Maret  is  for  St.  Antoninus* 
(alleged)  doctrine.  15.  David.  All  the  struggles  of  the  Church 
against  heresy  would  have  been  superfluous  had  the  Pope  been 
infallible.  16.  Greith  is  for  St.  Antoninus.  17.  Meignan  thinks 
proofs  insufficient,  proposes  the  formula  of  St.  Antoninus.  18. 
Ramadie  to  the  same  effect. 

If  the  question  be  now  asked  how  the  members  of  the 
Minority  came  to  hold  opinions,  not  always  in  agreement 
with  one  another,  but  all  opposed  to  the  definition,  the 
answer,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  at  all,  will  differ  somewhat 
for  the  bishops  of  different  nationalities.  The  French 
bishops  of  the  Opposition  were  undoubtedly  swayed  by 
a  mistaken  form  of  patriotism  which  made  them  jealous 
of  any  imputation  against  the  orthodoxy  of  their  GaUican 
forbears.  This  appeared  when  Valerga's  comparison  of 
the  Galileans  with  the  Monothehtes  (strongly  resembhng 

*  The  words  of  St.  Antoninus  so  often  referred  to  in  these  debates  are  : 
"  Papa  utens  concilio  et  requirens  adjutorium  universalis  Ecclesiac  .  .  . 
errare  non  potest."  It  was  rightly  argued  on  the  other  side  that  thes* 
words  are  not  exclusive  of  personal  infallibility,  but  rather  descriptive  of 
the  means  ordinarily  (but  not  necessarily)  adopted  by  the  Pope*  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
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Newman's  parallel  between  Mono  thelites  and  Anglicans) 
aroused  no  little  indignation.*  And  their  indebtedness 
for  their  appointments  to  the  goodwill  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment predisposed  some  of  them  to  seek  aid  in  that  quarter, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  defence  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  legitimate  "  liberties,"  against  what  they  deemed  to 
be  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy .f  In  Germany  the 
authority  and  influence,  based  on  their  undoubted  learn- 
ing, of  a  school  of  University  professors  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  more  successful  in  collecting  facts  than 
skilful  in  drawing  true  inferences  therefrom,  had  imposed 
itself  on  the  minds  of  prelates  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  not  themselves  been  profound  students  of  theology. 
And  their  princely  or  all  but  princely  rank,  their  wealth, 
the  vastness  of  their  dioceses,  may  have  predisposed  them 
to  magnify  the  episcopal  office  (as  held  by  themselves)  and 
to  look  with  something  approaching  to  contempt  on  the 
multitudes  of  Italian  prelates  with  their  limited  juris- 
diction and  comparative  poverty,  and  on  those  still 
poorer  brethren  the  Vicars-Apostolic  from  remote  lands. 
Of  the  relatively  small  number  of  English,  Irish  and 
American  members  of  the  Opposition,  so  far  as  they  were 
not  merely  inopportunists,  it  can  only  be  said  that  in  one 
way  or  other  chey  had  come  under  Gallican  influences. 
As  to  the  fears  expressed  concerning  probable  defection 
from  the  Church  as  the  result  of  the  definition,  these  it 
must  be  confessed  were  to  a  considerable  extent  realized 
in  the  case  of  the  "  old  Catholic  "  schism  and  heresy.  On 
this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of 
Cardinal  Manning  : 

Those    who  were    most   firm  in    urging  .  .  .  the   definition 

were  not  unconscious  of  the  danger.     They  remembered  that 

after  Nicgea   eighty  bishops  separated  from  the  unity  of  the 

Church,  and  carried  multitudes  with  them.     Nevertheless,  the 

fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  did  not  forsake  or  compromise  the 

truth,  nor  think  it  inopportune  to  declare  it.     Athanasius  was 

reproached  for  dividing  the  Christian  world  for  an  iota.     But 

*  Granderath,  iv.  28iff.,  363,  398S.  [iii.  277^.,  349,  3795.]. 
t  Cf.  Ollivier,  ii.  261.    He  is  speaking  of  a  time  anterior  by  more  than  a 
century  to  the  Council.     But  ideas  and  ideals  are  long-lived. 
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that  iota  has,  under  God,  saved  the  faith  of  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity.  The  faith  of  the  Christian  world  rests  at  this  day  upon 
the  definition  of  Nicaea. — So  again,  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
thirty  bishops  followed  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  fathers  of  that 
Council  foresaw  the  danger,  but  they  knew  that  no  danger  was 
to  be  compared  with  the  danger  of  betraying  the  truth.  They 
defined  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  to  the  unity  of  the  One  Person 
in  two  natures,  and  on  that  definition  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation has  rested  immutably  to  this  day.* 

And  v^ho  can  doubt  that  the  definition  of  papal  in- 
fallibility has  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Church  in  her 
conflict  with  Modernism  ? 

If  possible  or  prospective  converts  have  been  repelled 
or  kept  back  from  submission  to  the  Church  during  the 
fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  prorogation  of  the 
Council,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  has  been  due  far  less  to 
the  definition  itself,  as  soberly  explained  by,  for  instance, 
Bishop  Fessler  and  Cardinal  Newman,  than  to  the  dis- 
torted versions  of  the  doctrine  freely  exploited  by  its 
enemies,  and,  in  a  measure,  to  the  exaggerated  views  of 
over-ardent  Catholic  writers.  But  to  these  last  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  quietus  has  been  given  by  the 
definition  itself,  by  the  comments  of  Fessler  and  Newman, 
and  of  others  who  have  followed  in  their  wake,  and  last, 
but  not. least,  by  the  plain  declaration  of  the  new  Code  of 
Canon  Law,  that  "  nothing  is  to  be  taken  {intelligitur)  as 
dogmatically  declared  or  defined  unless  it  is  plain  that 
such  is  the  case  {nisi  id  manifeste  constiterit).^^^ 

That  the  definition  was,  after  all,  highly  opportune  is 
not,  of  course,  an  article  of  faith,  any  more  than  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  that  the  fathers  at  Ephesus  acted  wisely 
in  issuing  no  formal  definition  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  Incarnation.^     But  on  the  assumption  of  its  oppor- 

*  The  True  History,  pp.  200. 

t  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  Canon  in  full.  "  Can.  1323,  §  i .  Fide  divina 
et  catholica  ea  omnia  credenda  sunt  quae  verbo  Dei  scripto  vel  tradito  con- 
tinentur  et  ab  Ecclesia  sive  soUemni  iudicio  sive  ordinario  et  universali 
magisterio  tanquam  divinitus  revelatd  credenda  proponuntur.  §  2. 
SoUemne  iudicium  pronuntiare  proprium  est  tum  CEcumenici  Concilii  tum 
Romani  Pontificis  ex  cathedra  loquentis.  §  3.  Declarata  seu  definita 
dogmatice  res  nulla  intelligitur,  nisi  id  manifeste  constiterit  "  (italics  mine). 

X  Had  they  done  so,  the  error  of  Eutyches  might  have  been  forestalled 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  rendered  needless. 
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tuneness  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  finger  of  God's 
Providence  in  the  fact  that  it  was  passed  and  confirmed 
by  the  Pope  on  the  very  day  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  made  the  prorogation  of  the 
Council  necessary  and  its  re-assembly  impossible. 

HERBERT  LUCAS,  S.J. 
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THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE 
IN  ENGLAND 

THE  Empress  lived  in  England  from  1870  to  1920. 
These  fifty  years  of  change  and  revolution  were 
years  of  retirement  and  retreat  for  her,  the  heaviest,  but 
the  most  fruitful  years  of  her  life.  Then  it  was  that  she 
revealed  herself  to  those  who  had  only  known  her  super- 
ficially. In  spite  of  all  the  more  or  less  authentic  confi- 
dences about  the  Empress,  her  true  history  has  not  been 
written  and  her  character  is  still  little  known.  Thrown 
suddenly,  Hke  the  Empress  Josephine,  without  a  noviciate 
into  imperial  ceremony  and  convention,  she  had  main- 
tained an  attitude  ;  but  how  different  she  became  in  her 
soHtude  to  the  image  conceived  by  those  who  only  knew 
the  Empress  of  the  French  in  terms  of  hate  ! 

Her  three  regencies  revealed  the  strength  of  a  character 
which  could  not  be  surprised  and  was  honoured  by  even 
her  enemies.  The  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  the  tragic  end  of  the  son  of  her  hopes,  gave 
her  that  indefinable  sense  of  achievement,  which  misfor- 
tune adds  to  virtue.  ("  Ceje  ne  sais  quoi  dJ'acheve  que  les  mal- 
heurs  ajoutent  aux  grandes  vertus.'*^ — Bossuet.)  Histories, 
as  a  rule,  only  mention  two  regencies,  but  she  took  the  reins 
of  government  three  times ;  in  1859  during  the  war  with 
Austria,  in  1865  while  the  Emperor  was  in  Algeria,  and 
in  1870.  Her  fifty  years  in  England  come  under  three 
periods,  Hastings,  Chislehurst  and  Farnborough.  The 
few  days  at  Hastings  were  of  capital  importance.  On 
September  7th,  1870,  the  Empress  left  France  on  the 
"  Gazelle  "  yacht  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  reached 
Hastings  after  a  night  of  gale.  We  need  only  emphasize 
the  reserve  and  dignity  maintained  by  the  Empress  in 
the  affair  of  Regnier.  She  repelled  the  adventurer  and 
allowed  Persigny  and  Rouher,  the  chiefs  of  the  Bona- 
partist  party,  to  conduct  their  intrigues  without  consent- 
ing to  take  a  part  herself.  She  declared  she  would  do 
nothini;  to  fetter  the  efforts  of  the  National  Defence. 
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She  assured  General  BourbaM,  Bazaine's  delegate,  that 
she  would  refuse  the  Prussian  advances  to  re-establish 
the  Empire.  "  France  must  come  before  the  dynasty." 
She  refused  with  the  same  energy  to  go  to  Metz  with  her 
son  or  to  launch  a  manifesto,  saying  to  General  Boyer, 
"  You  cannot  doubt  the  ardent  patriotism  which  causes 
me  to  efface  myself  and  reserve  my  rights  till  peace  is 
concluded.  I  wish  to  save  the  last  Army  of  Order  even 
at  the  price  of  all  my  hopes."  She  begged  Lord  Granvilfe 
to  inform  the  French  delegation  that  at  no  price  would 
she  abuse  English  hospitality  to  give  herself  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  intrigue.  Granville  transmitted  this  to  M.  de 
Chaudordy,  who  charged  the  French  representative  in 
London,  Tissot,  to  thank  her  for  her  patriotic  attitude. 

She  tried  to  influence  an  armistice  or  intervention  in  . 
favour  of  France,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  I 
saying,  "  My  sole  preoccupation  is  France  and  for  her 
alone  my  deeply  tried  heart  is  pleading."  But  Francis 
Joseph  withdrew  into  his  neutrahty  and  she  wrote  to 
Bismarck  on  October  22nd,  to  obtain  an  armistice  in 
favour  of  Metz,  and  addressed  Bernstorff,  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  in  London,  but  unsuccessfully.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Metz  the  Empress  wrote  to  Boyer: 
"  Broken  by  grief  I  can  only  express  my  admiration  for 
this  valiant  army  and  its  chiefs.  You  know  my  efforts  to 
prevent  a  fate  which  I  would  have  spared  them  at  the 
price  of  my  dearest  hopes."  Rothan  resumes  her  attitude 
in  the  lines,  "  She  had  no  pre-occupation  except  to  make 
the  sympathies  her  lot  roused  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
serve  the  cause  of  France."  In  191 8,  again,  when  the 
French  Government  was  preoccupied  in  establishing  the 
responsibilities  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  Empress  for  the  letter  written  by  William  I  in 
September,  1870,  offering  peace  at  the  price  of  an  indem- 
nity and  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  without  exacting 
Alsace  or  Lorraine.  She  hastened  to  send  the  original. 
The  French  Ambassador  in  London  sent  the  writer  to 
present  her  with  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  French 
Government.     She  opened  it  in  his  presence  and  deci- 
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phered  it  not  without  difficulty,  owing  to  her  enfeebled 
sight.  Unable  to  read  the  signature,  she  handed  it  to  the 
intermediary.  It  was  the  signature  of  George  Clemen- 
ceau  !  The  Empress  could  not  prevent  a  smile.  Would 
she  have  ever  expected  Clemenceau  to  write  her  a  letter 
of  amiable  thanks  ?  Other  incidents  have  been  recorded 
of  her  and  Clemenceau,  but  this  at  least  was  authentic. 
The  Empress  left  Hastings  for  a  modest  villa  at  Chisle- 
hurst  where  she  remained  till  she  purchased  the  property 
at  Farnborough  Hill  in  1881.  The  Empire  which  fell 
at  Sedan  was  judged  and  condemned  too  summarily  not  to 
produce  a  reaction.  The  most  faithful  friends  of  the 
Empire  felt  that  a  restoration  was  impossible  vnth  Napo- 
leon HI,  but  after  his  death,  January  9th,  1873,  they 
thought  of  his  son.  The  work  of  Auguste  Filon  will 
remain  a  monument  to  his  memory  from  a  tutor  who  knew 
how  to  speak  with  conscience,  talent  and  emotion.  The 
qualities  he  describes  make  all  the  bitterer  the  memory 
of  his  death  in  the  Zululand  expedition  where  Destiny 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him.  When  he  announced  his 
intention  to  fight  in  Zululand  she  opposed  him  with  all 
her  energy.  But  the  Prince  had  become  a  man  and 
showed  a  will  of  iron.  On  a  morning  of  February 
the  Prince  went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Chislehurst 
where  he  received  Communion  with  his  friend  Tristan 
Lambert.  The  Empress  accompanied  him  to  Southamp- 
ton where  he  embarked  on  the  "  Danube  "  after  being 
toasted  at  a  banquet  by  English  officers.  The  wave  of 
her  hand  from  the  window  of  a  Southampton  hotel  was 
the  mother's  last  good-bye.  On  June  ist,  1879,  his 
company  was  surprised  in  the  bush,  and  left  behind  by 
his  comrades,  he  fought  alone  by  the  side  of  the  River 
Embarzani  and  fell  under  the  assegais  against  the  odds. 
Only  on  the  19th  the  news  of  his  death  reached  England, 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  appalling.  It  was  a  more  terrible 
blow  for  the  Empress  than  the  fall  of  the  Empire  or  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  the  unhealing  wound 
which  she  carried  to  her  grave.  For  long  years  she  avoided 
even  a  distant  reference  to  it,  and  she  only  broke  silence 
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t  few  days  later  to  recommend  mercy  for  the  officer,  who 
had  deserted  him,  at  his  court  martial.  She  said :  "  My 
only  source  of  consolation  is  drawn  from  the  idea  that  my 
beloved  child  has  fallen  as  a  soldier  obeying  his  orders, 
and  that  those  who  gave  them  believed  he  was  capable 
and  useful.  Enough  of  recrimination.  Let  the  memory 
of  his  death  reunite  in  a  common  regret  all  who  loved  him 
and  let  no  one  suffer  for  his  reputation  or  interests.  I 
demand  it  as  the  last  prayer  of  one  who  can  desire  no 
more  upon  earth." 

From  the  day  that  she  learnt  of  his  death,  the  Empress 
resolved  to  visit  the  place  where  he  was  fallen,  and  the 
next  year  she  accomplished  her  project.  In  a  letter  to 
Pietri  (January  3rd,  1880),  she  explained  herself  :  "  I  feel 
myself  drawn  toward  this  place  of  pilgrimage  by  the  same 
power  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  felt  for  the  Holy  Places. 
The  idea  of  seeing  and  passing  through  the  last  stages  of 
my  beloved  child's  life,  of  finding  myself  on  the  spots 
wheron  fell  his  last  looks,  and  in  the  same  season,  and  of 
passing  the  night  of  June  1st  watching  and  praying  over 
his  memory  is  a  need  to  my  soul  and  an  end  in  my  life. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  allows  me  to  contemplate 
the  chance  of  its  success,  it  has  become  my  dominating 
thought.  This  idea  sustains  and  raises  my  courage. 
Without  it  I  would  have  no  power  of  reaction  and  I 
would  let  myself  wear  away  to  sorrow.  I  have  no  illu- 
sions. I  know  the  griefs  which  await  me  there,  the  long 
and  painful  journey,  the  weariness  of  so  rapid  a  voyage, 
but  all  would  disappear  before  Itelezi." 

She  accomplished  this  sad  journey  accompanied  by 
several  friends.  No  fatigue  threw  her  back  and  no  trial 
was  spared  to  her.  The  pacified  Zulus,  who  had  un- 
wittingly killed  her  son,  thought  they  were  honouring  her 
and  showing  their  admiration  for  the  young  white  chief 
fallen  under  their  assegais  by  coming  before  her  in  battle- 
order  and  performing  their  terrible  fantasias.  The 
evening  of  June  ist,  1880,  saw  her  in  prayer  in  the  fatal 
donga  on  the  very  spot  where  he  fell.  She  passed  the 
night    there.     Faithful   ones   have    described   how   she 
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walked  as  under  a  hallucination,  and  was  really  conscious 
of  his  presence  and  that  he  was  speaking  to  her.  On 
returning  to  England  she  decided  to  make  a  tomb  worthy 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial. 

With  the  aid  of  the  French  architect  Destailleurs,  the 
Empress  erected  a  church  in  flamboyant  gothic,  which 
shows  its  inspiration  from  the  Church  of  Ferte-Bernard 
in  Sarthe.  The  cupola,  which  was  added  at  her  request, 
is  not  in  the  purity  of  the  style,  but  it  recalls  the  dome 
of  the  Invalides  and  the  souvenir  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
The  crypt  was  to  become  the  tomb  of  the  last  Napo- 
leons. There,  on  January  9th,  1888,  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  III  and  the  Prince  Imperial  were  transferred 
from  Chislehurst.  There  the  Empress  rejoined  them  on 
July  1 8th,  1888.  Here  the  Empress  summoned  the 
Premonstratensians,  who  afterwards  went  to  Storrington 
and  were  replaced  by  French  Benedictines  of  Solesmes, 
and  in  1903  the  Priory  was  erected  into  an  Abbey.  As  for 
the  account  of  her  difficulties  with  the  religious  actually 
and  falsely  published  in  La  Nation  Beige  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  those  who  knew  her  intimately  knew  that  she 
carried  her  reserve  towards  the  Abbey  to  the  extent  that 
she  never  dreamed  of  even  using  her  prerogatives  in  the 
double  role  of  Foundress  and  Empress.  As  long  as  her 
health  permitted  she  assisted  at  the  Sunday  High  Mass. 
Later  she  heard  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  her  residence. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  monks  offered  the 
Government  a  house  and  the  Empress  offered  a  wing  of 
the  castle  for  the  wounded.  The  wounded  became  her 
great  pre-occupation  during  the  war,  which  was  the  last 
great  trial  of  the  Empress,  for  it  recalled  the  terrible  year 
of  1870.  Certain  books  have  made  the  Empress  respon- 
sible for  the  war  of  1870,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  two 
wars  shows  that  the  preparations  were  not  dissimilar. 
The  Empress  did  not  make  the  war  of  1870  and  she  did 
not  call  it  "  ma  guerre  "  !  She  followed  the  recent  war 
with  anguish  in  all  its  peripeteias.  She  devoted  what 
remained  of  her  failing  eyesight  to  the  passionate  reading 
of  the  newspapers.     At  the  armistice  of  November  nth, 
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191 8, 1  can  quote  her  words :  "  Depuis  1870  c^est  ma  pre- 
miere joie,"*^  It  was  the  first  great  joy  since  the  fatal 
year  and  made  her  forget  the  inconsolable  grief  she  had 
always  carried  with  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  Empress  must  not  be  represented  as 
too  desolate  and  unhappy.  She  knew  how  to  carry  her 
grief  unto  herself.  In  conversation  she  had  a  quick  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  and  a  comic  situation  aroused  her  gaiety 
without  malice.  She  shrank  from  the  solemnity  of  some 
visitors.  The  passer  by  could  not  understand  how 
easily  she  bore  the  weight  of  her  misfortunes.  A  strength 
of  character  and  a  certain  modesty  thrust  them  into  the 
depths  of  her  heart.  Those  who  know  the  detail  of  her 
life  know  that  after  her  son's  death  she  passed  months 
without  sleeping. 

Sometimes  a  chance  word  in  conversation  recalled  the 
Empress's  sense  of  human  ingratitude,  but  it  would  be 
quickly  tempered  by  a  feeling  of  general  indulgence. 
Reading  was  her  great  passion,  but  novels  seldom  appeared 
on  her  table.  To  politics,  however,  she  turned  the  most 
readily. 

When  she  had  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Ministers,  she 
often  surprised  her  hearers  by  her  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion. "  The  Empress  is  one  of  the  great  politicians  of 
our  time,"  wrote  an  eminent  man,  who  was  no  friend  of 
hers.  It  was  this  unsleeping  curiosity  which  set  her 
reading  and  travelling.  Her  yacht  carried  her  to  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  all  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  as  far  as  Ceylon.  She  sought  peace  and  she  would 
have  emigrated  to  another  planet  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  escape  the  sad  obsessions  of  memory  and  the  littlenesses 
of  the  earth.  The  voyages  saved  her  the  plague  of  her 
correspondence.  Every  morning  a  flood  of  letters  from 
all  over  France  and  the  whole  world  implored  her  charity 
or  influence,  and  one  person  was  exclusively  occupied  in 
attending  to  the  charities  of  the  Empress. 

Her  Catholic  faith  was  sincere  and  her  loyalty  to  the 
Church  entire.  Besides  the  habitual  devotion  of  all 
Catholic  hearts  the  Empress  was  not  intimate  with  Catho- 
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lie  Bishops.  Men  like  Beyle,  Merimee,  Lavisse  and 
Filon  would  not  pass  for  clericals  and  their  influence  on 
her  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  She  did  not 
believe  that  the  clergy  were  seriously  the  better  for 
entering  politics.  She  did  not  think  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  desirable  unless  they  remained  in  their  own 
spheres.  Her  ideas  and  perhaps  her  inspiration  can  be 
traced  in  the  letter  which  the  Prince  Imperial  wrote  to 
Tristan  Lambert  after  a  visit  to  Pius  IX  (January  5th, 
1877) :"...!  did  not  go  to  see  the  Holy  Father  for 
a  political  end.  I  did  not  go  to  request  the  support  of 
French  Catholics,  but  I  went  to  leave  my  homage  at  the 
feet  of  a  saintly  old  man.  I  assured  the  Holy  Father  that 
the  Third  Empire,  like  the  Second  and  the  First,  would  be 
the  Protector  of  all  useful  liberties  and  especially  of  those 
which  help  the  good.  But  I  let  him  understand  that  I 
considered  the  Church  ought  to  remain  rather  outside 
political  struggles  and  join  no  party  under  pain  of  losing 
influence  and  prestige.  And  the  thought  I  dared  express 
was  so  identical  to  his  that  he  answered  a  royalist  one  day, 
who  spoke  to  him  of  the  white  flag,  '  No  sir,  we  men  of 
God  have  no  flag  save  the  Cross  of  Christ.'  The  recep- 
tion I  had  from  my  Godfather  was  most  sympathetic. 
He  left  me  with  these  words,  '  I  hope  for  your  speedy 
return  to  France,  I  desire  it  for  the  Church  and  the 
Fatherland,  for  when  France  is  at  peace  calm  reigns  in  the 
world,  but  when  she  is  agitated  by  revolutionary  passions 
there  is  a  menace  to  the  world's  security.' " 

Before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  Pius  IX  sent  the 
Golden  Rose  to  the  Empress  for  her  services  to  the  Church. 
She  carried  this  precious  souvenir  vnth  her  from  Paris  and 
gave  it  a  few  months  before  her  death  to  Farnborough 
Abbey.  On  that  occasion  she  remarked  that  the  Golden 
Rose  had  not  brought  happiness  to  crowned  heads,  and 
she  named  the  sovereigns  who  have  received  it  in  the 
last  century:  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  the  Queen  Isabella  of 
Portugal  and,  to  close  the  sad  procession,  herself  !  Another 
more  precious  reUc  was  that  of  the  True  Cross  once  belong- 
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ing  to  Charlemagne.  It  was  given  by  the  Canons  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  to  the  Empress  Josephine  to  remain  in 
the  family  of  Queen  Hortense.  Napoleon  III  gave  it 
into  the  jealous  care  of  the  Empress.  This  rehc,  called 
the  Talisman  of  Charlemagne,  was  enclosed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent reliquary.  The  bombardment  of  Rheims  Cathedral 
gave  her  the  idea  of  giving  this  precious  souvenir  to  the. 
martyred  Cathedral.  The  present  writer  was  charged 
to  bring  the  relic  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  thus  a  marvellous  jewel  of  mediaeval  art  returned 
to  France.  The  Talisman  is  well  known  to  archaeologists. 
Napoleon  III  allowed  a  German  savant  to  study  it  in 
1869.  Several  German  attempts  were  made  to  recover 
it,  but  in  vain.  Partly  to  discourage  all  these  attempts 
the  Empress  gave  it  to  the  treasury  of  Rheims.  Thus  one 
of  the  last  thoughts  of  the  Empress  was  symbolized  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims,  which  contains  an  abbreviation  of 
her  history  and  glories.  By  an  inspiration  as  lofty  as 
touching,  she  wished  the  rehc  which  she  had  so  greatly 
valued  to  return  to  the  land  of  her  adoption,  that  she 
might  pay  in  part  the  ransom  of  what  that  land  had 
undergone  under  the  assault  of  the  Saxon. 

The  character  of  the  Empress  was  such  that  no  man 
could  or  ever  did  influence  it,  not  even  the  Emperor,  and 
certainly  not  the  Jesuits  of  the  Protestant  legend.  In 
face  of  the  legend  she  remained  silent  with  the  strength 
of  fifty  years  of  self-control.  As  she  used  to  say :  "  My 
legend  is  made.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  I  was  the 
futile  woman  occupied  only  with  ribbons,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Empire  I  became  the  fatal  woman  responsible  for 
all  the  mistakes  and  all  the  misfortunes.  Legend  is 
always  stronger  than  history." 

Her  mind  was  distinctly  virile  and  her  intellect  that  of 
a  serious  man  of  affairs.  She  certainly  had  more  influence 
on  the  Emperor  than  he  had  on  her,  but  she  understood 
that  she  was  expected  by  Paris  to  play  that  role  of  fashion 
which  she  accordingly  did.  But  she  always  saw  ahead  of 
her  generation  and  thought  she  could  give  utterance  to 
it  at  the  time;  she  thought  even  as  Empress  that  other 
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professions  besides  Sovereignty,  such  as  Law  or  Medi- 
cine, might  well  be  opened  to  women.  Perhaps  the  Tuile- 
ries  sheltered  one  of  the  first  and  rare  suffragettes  in 
Europe.  Her  quick  and  clear  sense  of  judgment  per- 
ceived the  arbitrary  difference  accorded  to  women  in 
France  and  England.  She  realized,  too,  that  England 
was  a  country  where  opinion  ruled,  carrying  the  Govern- 
ment, whereas  it  was  rather  the  reverse  in  France.  Her 
political  insight  was  her  keenest  gift.  She  inspired 
the  Emperor  with  his  taste  for  social  reforms  which  did 
80  much  to  sweeten  the  memory  of  the  Third  Empire. 
Liberal  and  advanced  as  she  was  in  her  social  views,  she 
clung  to  the  traditional  school  of  diplomacy,  and  she 
tended  to  support  Austria  rather  than  Italy,  for  frankly 
she  did  not  believe  in  nationalities.  After  Sadowa  she  had 
wished  to  intervene  in  Austria's  behalf.  If  she  had  had 
her  way  she  would  have  united  Austria  and  France  against 
Prussia.  She  steadily  refused  to  be  enchanted  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  whom  she  regarded  as  a  dreamer  and  a 
Utopian  of  the  first  order.  She  was  a  man  in  her  apprecia- 
tion of  facts  and  in  her  brave  ability  to  face  truths.  It 
was  typical  of  her  character  not  to  be  fond  of  music  and 
never  to  read  novels.  Her  life  brimmed  with  activities, 
and  she  did  not  understand  people  who  were  bored  with 
life.  She  devoured  books  on  History  and  Science  and 
seldom  affected  a  book  of  devotion.  She  preferred  scien- 
tific to  ecclesiastical  conversation.  Yet  she  was  an  un- 
shakeable  Catholic  of  the  Spain  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
yet  neither  fanatical  nor  obtrusively  devout.  It  would  be 
the  truth  to  say  that  like  many  great  and  good  men  her 
intellect  was  stronger  than  her  heart.  She  had  no  place 
for  the  foibles  and  frailties  of  women.  She  was  Caesar's 
wife  and  she  was  not  unworthy  to  be  Caesar  herself. 
But  as  her  splendours  were  greater  than  the  women  of 
her  time  so  her  sorrows  were  proportional,  and  the  mighty 
words  of  Bossuet  uttered  over  the  body  of  the  exiled 
Henrietta  Maria  Queen  of  England  could  be  echoed  over 
the  last  Empress  of  the  French — "  He  who  reigneth  in 
the  Heavens  and  raiseth  up  all  the  Empires,  to  whom 
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alone  belongeth  glory,  majesty  and  independence,  He 
alone  hath  the  glory  of  being  a  law  giver  to  kings  and  of 
dealing  them  according  to  His  pleasure  great  and  terri- 
ble lessons.  Whether  He  raiseth  or  lowereth  thrones, 
whether  He  giveth  His  power  to  princes  or  taketh  it  unto 
Himself,  leaving  them  only  their  own  weakness.  He  teach- 
eth  them  their  duties  in  a  sovereign  manner  and  worthy  of 
Himself." 

F.   CABROL. 
Farnborough. 
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DISRAELI : 
THE  CONCLUSION 

THE  opposition  of  outlook  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Jew  is,  or  at  least  has  been  for  fifty  years 
or  more,  in  this  resolutely  and  sometimes  wisely  superficial 
country,  a  despised  and  neglected  political  antinomy, 
even  though  its  recognition  appears  to  furnish  a  clue  to 
much  that  is  obscure  and  difficult  in  the  history  both  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  There  are,  indeed,  some — and 
these  not  the  least  gifted  of  men — upon  whom  this  anta- 
gonism exercises  a  fascination  almost  exclusive,  so  that 
eherchez  lejuifmsLy  be  said  to  become  for  them  as  certain 
a  formula  in  poHtical  as  eherchez  la  femme  is  for  others 
in  social  affairs.  They  are  aware  that  all  civic  theories, 
unless  these  are  reduced  to  a  mere  crude  idolatry  of  the 
State  as  such,  do,  in  the  last  resort,  rest  upon  religious 
foundations ;  and  they  look  for  the  proof  of  their  theory 
to  such  vital  circumstances  as  the  predominance  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Protestant  theology,  or  the  triumph  of 
the  economic  revolution  initiated  by  the  Jews  of  Am- 
sterdam in  the  sixteenth  century  and  defended  by  the 
genius  of  Ricardo  in  the  nineteenth,  of  which  the  ulti- 
mate effect  has  been  to  plant  the  standard  of  Mammon  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  industry,  and  fatally  to  prejudice 
the  old  fidelities  and  humanities  of  the  CathoHc  civiHza- 
tion  of  the  Middle  Age.  More  obvious,  necessarily,  to 
CathoHc  than  to  non-Cathohc  minds,  the  antithesis  of 
Christian  and  Jewish  ideas  is  not  incapable  of  striking  the 
imagination  of  a  Protestant  with  great  force,  and  may  be 
found  deeply  embedded  in  Godet's  thoughtful  and  ingen- 
ious essay  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  in  Lyttleton's  trans- 
lation has  enjoyed,  together  with  other  New  Testament 
studies,  a  large  circulation  among  English  readers  for  the 
last  half-century.  It  is,  however,  in  countries  where 
Christianity  is  present  in  its  Catholic  fullness,  or  at  least 
in  its  sacramental  realities,  and  where  passion  rises  to 
greater  heights  or  intellect  secures  a  clearer  vision,  than 
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in  our  own — in  countries  like  Poland  or  France  or  Russia — 
that  the  antithesis  has  made  itself  felt  as  an  elemental 
force  of  which  men  of  the  world  must  take  account. 
And,  unless  Zionism  should  succeed  in  converting  Jewish 
energy  from  cosmopolitan  into  nationalist  channels  and 
in  persuading  the  Jews  themselves  to  exchange  the  great 
globe  itself  for  a  fraction  of  its  circumference,  we  must 
expect  that  international  Judaism  will  continue  its  struggle 
with  CathoHc  Christianity — v^th  the  only  true  Interna- 
tional of  the  spirit — and  that  the  conflict  vnll  sometimes 
be  waged  by  the  worse  men  of  both  parties  v^th  weapons 
which  the  better  must  equally  deplore. 

In  England,  however,  as  has  been  said,  we  do  not  observe 
these  things  very  closely.  Neither  the  greater  dramatists 
nor  the  greater  novelists  have  done  anything  to  help  us 
to  understand  the  Jew  who  digs  deeper  than  the  deepest 
mine  of  gold.  Shylock  is  so  dazzUng  in  his  sordid  sim- 
plicity that  he  blinds  our  eyes  to  other  possibiHties ;  and 
his  parent,  the  Jew  of  Malta,  even  though  in  that  case 
the  stage  is  set  for  a  political  drama,  turns  out  to  be  no 
more  subtle  than  himself.  Isaac  is  fond  and  feeble,  an 
old  miser  with  a  pretty  daughter  ;  Fagin  no  more  than  a  M 
master-pickpocket ;  Daniel  Deronda  nothing  but  a  life-  " 
less  likeness  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  Jew  in  all  his 
power,  in  all  his  range  of  intellect,  is  a  character  still 
waiting  to  be  added  to  the  portrait  gallery  of  English 
fiction. 

Disraeli,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was  aware  of  the  omis- 
sion ;  and  the  sketch  of  Sidonia,  who  was  Rothschild 
idealized,  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  it  good.  But 
the  novelist,  though  a  court-painter  of  much  skill  and  a 
court-jester  of  more  wit,  was  no  master  of  the  arts  that 
are  for  all  time  and  every  generation.  His  talent  forsook 
him  on  the  threshold  of  the  soul ;  and  his  chiaroscuro  is 
compounded  of  the  charms  and  follies  of  his  day...  Thus 
Sidonia  is  but  a  profile,  omniscient,  passionless — a  being, 
we  might  say,  without  purpose  and  without  descent. 

Yet,  for  all  his  limitations,  the  author  of  Coningshy 
was  aware  that,  beneath  the  stage  on  which  he  kept  his 
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puppets  dancing,  certain  elemental  forces  were  at  work, 
and  that  of  these  forces  the  deepest  were  embodied  in  the 
characters  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Jew.  In  Contarini 
Fleming — that  prose  version  of  Childe  HaroWs  Pil- 
grimage— there  is  no  more  curious  passage  than  where  the 
poet,  or  study  of  a  poet,  chancing  upon  a  church  where 
Benediction  is  being  given,  is  converted  to  Catholicism, 
suddenly,  under  the  influence  of  the  half-mystical,  half- 
sesthetic  notions  with  which  he  invests  that  sublime  yet 
simple  office.  But  this,  at  best,  is  but  the  record  of  a 
casual  encounter  at  an  impressionable  hour.  Sybil  affords 
the  real  measure  of  Disraeli's  early  interest  in  Catholicism 
— Sybil  with  its  confused  yet  significant  admission,  oddly 
introduced  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Lys,  that  "  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  to  be  respected  as  the  only  Hebrseo-Christian 
Church  extant."  It  was  in  this  novel,  written  at  that 
sacred  and  pregnant  moment  of  life  when  for  the  first 
time  the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor — between  "  the 
two  nations  " — strikes  the  imagination  in  all  its  solemnity, 
that  he  touched  the  hem  of  Catholic  philosophy.  The 
virtue  thence  proceeding  made  a  Catholic  both  of  the 
heroine  and  of  Mr.  Trafford,  the  ideal  employer  of  labour, 
and  infected  the  whole  book  with  feeling  so  much  deeper 
than  the  other  novels  possess,  that  to  this  day,  when  they 
have  become  little  more  than  a  satirical  picture  of  Victorian 
society,  it  remains  a  moving  appeal  for  social  action  on 
Catholic  lines. 

But  of  the  voice  of  Sybils  Lothair^  Disraeli's  considered 
criticism  of  life,  is  but  the  mocking  echo.  Rome  is  satir- 
ized there  as  the  centre  of  a  worldly  proselytism ;  Cardinals 
and  Monsignori  play  the  part  required  of  them  ;  and 
the  book  abounds  in  entertainment  of  this  conventional 
kind.  As  an  illustration,  however,  of  the  progressive 
development  of  the  author's  mind  on  Jewish  lines  the 
interest  turns  rather  upon  the  figures  of  Clare  Arundel 
and  Theodora.  These  are  not  things  of  flesh  and  bloody 
but  human  forms  framing  the  rival  principles  of  Catholic 
devotion  and  political  revolt,  and  together  struggling  for 
the  soul  of  Lothair,  a  young  man  having  great  possessions, 
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but  little  spirit,  who  ultimately  falls,  a  happy  lover,  at 
the  feet  of  the  amiable  Lady  Corisande,  a  duke's  daughter 
and  a  proper  match. 

The  contest  between  the  supernatural,  or  at  least 
supranormal,  powers  may  thus  be  said  to  end  incon- 
clusively, for  Theodora  dies  and  Clare  Arundel  becomes  a 
religious.  But  there  are  indications  enough  that  the  author's 
animosities  are  allied  with  those  uncatholic  forces,  which 
are  commonly  credited  with  finding  their  agents  among 
the  Masons  and  the  Jews,  their  instrument  in  the  secret 
society,  and  the  object  of  their  particular  hatred  in  the 
fabric  of  Christendom.  A  casual  sentence  sometimes 
betrays  a  world  of  sentiment ;  and  so  it  is  in  Lothair, 
When  the  Revolutionary,  or  Garibaldian  Committee, 
with  which  Theodora  is  associated,  had  made  itself 
master  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  amidst  louring  skies  and 
threatening  presages  of  ill,  had  fled  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  then  it  was  that  "  the  Jews  in  their  quarter  spoke 
nothing,  but  exchanged  a  curious  glance,  as  if  to  say, 
*  Has  it  come  at  last  ?  And  will  they  indeed  serve  her  as 
she  served  Sion  ?  '  " 

Disraeli's  animosities  are  akin  to  Theodora's,  but  not 
certainly  his  considered  convictions ;  and  Lady  Corisande 
covers  his  retreat.  He,  who  in  early  life  had  planned  to 
write  the  Revolutionary  Epic  and  had  yet  deemed  Metter- 
nich  the  only  practical  philosopher  of  his  age,  was  not 
incapable  of  leaving  the  supreme  political  debate  still, 
rationally-speaking,  undetermined.  Having  vision  he  had 
seen  further  than  most  men  ;  but  having  humour  and 
imagination  he  was  able  to  play  the  issues  off  against  each 
other  beneath  the  safe  covers  of  the  novel.  The  role  of 
the  Sphinx  was  of  all  roles  the  most  agreeable  to  him  ;  he 
liked  to  pose  riddles  and  to  answer  them  with  a  sardonic 
smile  ;  and,  if  interrogated,  he  would  declare,  in  a  phrase 
at  least  as  old  as  Shaftesbury,  that  his  religion  was  that  of 
all  sensible  men.  For  practical  purposes  he  seemed  as  if 
able  to  assimilate  an  enduring  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
the  Chosen  Race  with  a  Christian  profession.  "  See 
where  his  Grace  stands,"  said  Tenniel's  mocking  cartoon, 
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"  between  two  clergymen."     It  was  indeed  incongruous 
company. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  calculated  to 
disclose  Disraeli's  real  significance  on  the  page  of  history 
with  rare  exactitude.  It  happened  that  he  was  confronted 
by  a  statesman  who  had  no  religious  reserves.  Gladstone 
was  the  most  ostentatiously,  even  as  Aberdeen  was  the 
most  unobtrusively  Christian  Prime  Minister  that  this 
country  has  known  ;  and  it  is  a  just  observation  of  Lord 
Morley's  that  Gladstone's  critics  sometimes  curiously 
fail  to  see  that  it  was  his  very  effort  to  apply  Christian 
ideas  to  political  affairs  which  they  object  to  and  condemn. 
When  all  differences  of  training  and  temperament  have 
been  exhausted,  and  when  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  instinct  of  opposition,  which  is  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  good  party  leader,  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  will  be  found  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  one  was  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Jew. 
Not,  of  course,  in  the  strictly  religious  and  dogmatic  sense 
of  those  words !  Disraeli,  or  rather  his  father  before  him, 
had  forsaken  the  synagogue,  and  Gladstone  abhorred  the 
Pope.  But  just  as  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study 
the  famous  chapter  on  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  Life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  will  find  that  Disraeli's  apprecia- 
tion of  Christianity  was  built  upon  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  the  greatest  of  the  Jews,  so  all  Gladstone's  political 
inspiration  may  be  traced  back  to  that  supreme  hour  of 
early  Hfe  when,  at  Rome  and  in  face  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
thought  of  the  unity  of  Christendom  suffused  his  imagina- 
tion with  its  unrivalled  splendour.  It  was  this  aspect  of 
his  thought  that  won  for  him  the  sympathy  of  men  like 
Acton  in  the  Catholic,  and  like  Dean  Church  in  the 
Anglican  camp.  And  on  this  view  of  things  the  dramatic 
contest  between  the  great  English  political  leaders  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century  will  be  found  to  rest  on  nothing 
less  trifling  than  a  different  orientation  of  political 
thought — on  a  conception  of  the  world  in  the  one  cisc 
Catholic  and  (in  the  better  meaning  of  the  term)  nation- 
alist, and  in  the  other  racial  and  in  truth  Judaic. 
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Lord  Morley,  in  spite  of  obvious  disabilities  of  vision, 
perceived  this  clearly  ;  and  his  biography  of  Gladstone  is 
a  sustained  effort  to  view  the  circumstances  of  a  political 
career  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Universal.  It 
has  already  been  observed  by  a  clever  critic  that  it  is  in  this 
point  precisely  that  Mr.  Buckle  has  failed.  His  work  is 
admirably  solid,  and,  if  one  may  say  so  without  impertin- 
ence, excellently  discharged.  He  has  written  the  longest 
political  biography  in  the  English  language  ;  and  no  part 
of  his  story  is  slurred  or  shirked  or  scamped.  He  leaves 
no  crumbs  for  the  student ;  and  no  more  than  a  rechauffe 
for  the  historian.  But — to  change  the  metaphor — the 
portrait  of  Disraeli  is  copied  from  a  photograph.  We  see 
him  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to  day,  passing  as  in 
a  cinema,  but  we  are  not  shown  whence  he  comes  or 
whither  he  goes.  Never  in  all  the  book  is  the  darksome 
statesman,  moving  beneath  the  vast  shadow  of  Time, 
drawn  for  a  little  moment  under  the  white  light  of  Eter- 
nity— unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  that  last  chapter  where  Mr. 
Monypenny's  rough  notes  are  too  modestly  allowed  to 
supplement,  if  not  to  supplant,  Mr.  Buckle's  considered 
conclusions.  Disraeli,  we  are  told  by  his  earlier  bio- 
grapher, was  a  mystery,  if  a  mystery  at  all,  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  men  are  mysterious.  Yes !  but  in 
a  very  different  degree.  Mystery,  as  distinct  from  mere 
secretiveness  or  reserve,  is  the  effect  of  an  enhanced  per- 
ception of  the  supernatural ;  and  it  was  this  which  Disraeli 
both  possessed  and  concealed.  John  Oliver  Hobbes's 
sketch  of  him  in  Robert  Orange^  slight  as  it  is,  shows  a 
quality  and  penetration  lacking  in  the  official  biography 
with  its  meritorious  care  and  fuller  information.  There  is, 
in  fact — for  we  are  all  creatures  of  circumstance — some- 
thing of  Mr.  Buckle,  the  editor,  left  in  Mr.  Buckle,  the 
biographer ;  something  in  the  outlook  and  the  argument 
which  suggests  short  views  and  temporary  defences.  And 
there  is  something  also  of  the  editorial  manner  to  be 
found  in  the  style.  There  are  no  phrases  so  trite  as  to  be 
distressing,  but  none  so  brilliant  as  to  seem  original. 
The  narrative  eschews  alike  the  flamboyant  image  and  the 
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purple  patch.  All  is  plain,  decent  and  in  order,  the 
work  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  who  instinctively 
effaces  himself  and  prefers,  where  possible,  to  let  his 
subject  tell  the  tale.  It  is  a  system  much  in  vogue,  yet 
full  of  peril,  for  it  is  not  all  men  who,  being  dead,  are  yet 
capable  of  speaking.  But  Disraeli's  life  submits  to  this 
treatment  as  well  as  any  man's ;  and  the  method  possesses 
the  qualities  of  its  defects.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  short,  may  be 
placed  in  that  school  of  biographers  who  aim,  not  at  a 
study  exciting  interest  by  its  suggestiveness  or  its  novelty, 
but  at  the  presentation  by  clear  lines  and  sober  colours 
of  such  admitted  traits  of  a  character  as  all  sensible  men 
will  agree  to  recognize,  and  as  even  contentious  men  may 
be  indisposed  to  challenge.  He  can  feel  assured  of  the 
pious  thanks  of  the  Greeks,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  also,  of 
the  more  lucrative  praises  of  the  Barbarians,  even  if  the 
crowning  felicitations  of  High  Olympus  should  be  denied 
him. 

It  is  a  remark,  and  a  striking  remark,  of  Mr.  Mony- 
penny's  that  we  see  Disraeli  in  the  first  phase  of  his  life 
unshackled  by  party  ties  and  in  the  last  phase  dominant 
over  party  purposes,  but  that  in  the  middle  period  of  his 
career  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  vdth  dulling  results  to  his 
talent,  a  tribute  to  convention.  The  course  of  the  bio- 
graphy itself  has  undoubtedly  enforced  this  opinion. 
Mr.  Monypenny's  opening  volumes  were  lively  enough  to 
make  him  the  lion  of  a  London  season,  in  the  days,  that  is, 
before  the  war  when  hons  were  kept  for  the  drawing-room 
instead  of  being  despatched  to  the  battle-field.  In  the 
middle  volumes  there  was  an  obvious  loss  of  vitality  and 
distinction,  which  was  too  readily  attributed  to  deficien- 
cies in  Mr.  Buckle  himself.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
vast  undertaking  shows  a  marked  recovery  of  the  power  to 
interest  and  to  please.  It  includes  the  story  of  Disraeli's 
two  premierships — the  ten  months'  premiership  of  1868, 
and  the  six  years'  premiership  of  1874- 1880 — ^^^  ^"^  covers 
the  period  of  his  supreme  social  success,  when  he  moved 
no  longer  in  the  doubtful  and  adventurous  circle  of  Gore 
House,  but  amongst  people  of  whom  the  French  language 
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alone  affords  a  finished  description — amongst  the  crime 
de  la  crime,  Mr.  Buckle  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  emphasize  the  intimacy  which  characterized  Dis- 
raeli's relations  with  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  disclose  the 
affection  which  underlay  his  friendships  with  Lady  Brad- 
ford and  Lady  Chesterfield  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  these  romances,  the  one  of  pubhc  devotion,  the 
others  of  private  regard,  furnish  the  main  theme  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Beaconsfield  phase  of  his  life,  even  amid 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  great  place  and  the  exigency 
of  great  affairs.  No  one,  probably,  had  fully  appreciated 
before  how  much  the  accidental  presence  of  a  woman  on 
the  throne  had  contributed  to  inspire  and  facilitate  his 
success.  Froude,  indeed,  had  noticed  how  fortunate  Dis- 
raeli had  been  in  his  times — times  when  the  peerage  had 
lost  its  monopoly  of  place  and  power  and  a  Disraeli  might 
hope  to  seize  positions  beyond  the  reach  of  Burke  ;  timei 
when  the  House  of  Commons  could  still  tolerate  eloquence 
and  claim  prestige,  and  platform  oratory  was  but  the 
incident  of  a  poHtical  career  ;  times,  in  short,  when 
Tory-democracy  was  still  accented  on  the  earher  syllables 
and  Conservatism  still  retained  something  to  conserve. 
All  this  lay  open  to  view.  But  few  had  guessed  how 
perfectly  two  temperaments  so  apparently  different  at 
those  of  the  Sovereign  and  her  Minister  had  harmonized, 
how  completely  his  oriental  adulation  had  satisfied  iier 
taste  ;  and  fewer  still  had  known  how  really  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  play  EHzabeth  to  his  Spenserian 
fancy,  so  that  in  his  most  private  letters  she  becomes 
"  the  Faery,"  that  is  the  Faery-Queen.  He  made  her  an 
empress,  and  she,  as  we  learn,  had  he  been  veiling,  would 
have  created  him  a  duke. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  between  the 
mere  EngHshry  of  Mr.  Buckle's  thought  and  manner  and 
the  subtle  and  sensuous  atmosphere  in  which  Disraeli 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  Fair  women  and 
sweet  flowers  and  luscious  wine,  courts  and  castles  and 
senate-houses,  and  the  language  and  pageantry  and  pos- 
ture appropriate  to  such  places ;    hidden  and  explosive 
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forces  playing  beneath  the  surface  of  society;  and  at  the 
summit  of  all  the  Queen-Empress  sitting  omnipotent 
upon  her  throne — of  such  stuff  were  Disraeli's  letters 
made  and  to  such  an  Aladdin's  palace,  artificially  but 
wonderfully  lit  by  all  the  lamps  of  fancy,  does  he  conduct 
us,  transfiguring  as  by  magic  this  drab  Western  world  of 
ours,  at  an  age  when  for  ordinary  men  the  fires  of  life  are 
burning  low  and  all  that  is  not  iridescent  with  illumination 
from  another  world  grows  wan  and  faded.  That  unbend- 
ing Jewish  will  of  his,  which  of  all  his  qualities  Gladstone 
named  the  first,  transported  not  himself  alone,  but  others 
also  into  a  region  they  had  else  not  dreamed  of.  Nothing 
is  more  significant  than  the  immense  flatness  experienced 
by  the  Commons  at  his  removal  to  the  Upper  House. 
"  The  deep  feeHng  of  regret,"  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke 
wrote  to  him  on  that  occasion,  "is  quite  universal  through- 
out every  corner  of  the  House.  I  had  no  idea,  until  I 
heard  you  make  your  last  speech  in  the  House,  how  great 
the  change  would  prove.  All  the  real  chivalry  and  delight 
of  party  politics  seem  to  have  departed  ;  nothing  remains 
but  routine." 

In  all  this  fairyland  of  romanticism,  as  in  those  particu- 
lar, embarrassing  professions  of  devotion,  addressed  after 
his  wife's  death  and  when  he  was  close  upon  seventy,  to 
Lady  Bradford,  whom  he  adored,  and  to  her  sister,  Anne, 
Lady  Chesterfield,  a  widow  whom  he  offered  to  marry, 
his  flights  of  fancy  did  not  lapse  into  anything  common  or 
unclean.  He  had  the  habit,  which  only  mystics  or 
Orientals  can  safely  cultivate,  of  using  sensuous  language 
and  extravagant  phraseology  to  express  high  and  pure 
emotion  ;  and  behind  all  the  cynicism  of  his  table-talk 
ran  the  canticle  of  his  intimate  correspondence. 

This  was  not  all.  Disraeli's  love  of  magnificence  was 
not  satisfied  by  splendour  but  streamed  out  into  liberality. 
From  the  familiar  tables  of  Dives  his  vision  still  reached 
ts  far  as  Lazarus  without  the  gate  ;  and  the  promise  of 
Sybil  did  not  go  utterly  without  performance.  In  a 
chapter  with  which  Liberals  intent  on  claiming  for 
Liberalism  all  the   social   legislation  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  will  have  henceforth  to  reckon,  Mr.  Buckle  has 
brought  out  the  large  achievement  in  this  direction  of 
his  last  Administration.  "  The  Conservative  Party," 
observed  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  organized 
Labour  to  sit  in  the  House,  "  have  done  more  for  the 
working-classes  in  live  years  than  the  Liberals  have  in 
fifty."  Philanthropy,  however,  was  already  become  a 
competitive  and  expert  Trade  ;  and  Disraeli,  who  ab- 
horred detail,  devolved  its  execution  upon  one  of  the 
least  impressive  and  most  beneficent  of  his  colleagues — 
the  honest  and  excellent  man,  whose  patronymic,  em- 
bellished by  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  procured  for  him  the 
obvious  nickname  of  "  Grand  Cross." 

The  social  side  of  Sybil  was  remembered  but  the 
religious  side  was  forgotten.  The  piece  of  domestic 
legislation  upon  which  Disraeli  looked  back  as  peculiarly 
the  work  of  his  Sovereign  and  himself,  was  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  directed  against  "  ritualistic  " 
practices  in  the  Church  of  England.  Though  Mr.  St. 
Lys,  the  devoted  High  Church  clergyman  in  Sybil,  had 
he  happened  to  have  lived  into  his  creator's  premiership, 
would  probably  have  been  sent  to  prison  under  its  provi- 
sions, the  Prime  Minister,  urged  forward  by  the  Queen 
and  sustained  by  the  bench  of  bishops,  used  his  best 
resources  of  mordant  epigram  and  perfervid  Protes- 
tantism to  pilot  the  bill  past  the  angry  assaults  of  Glad- 
stone and  the  unfriendly  embraces  of  Salisbury.  Ritualism, 
he  declared,  was  "  high  jinks  "  and  the  Anglican  commun- 
ion-service, as  performed  by  the  Ritualists,  no  better  than 
"  the  Mass  in  masquerade."  And  he  took  his  stand  upon 
"  the  broad  platform  "  of  the  Reformed  faith,  dwelt 
upon  the  nihilism  which,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  would  have  overtaken  "  the  various  sects 
of  the  Reformation,"  and  exhorted  EngHshmen  to  rally 
round  the  principles  which  "  it  was  called  into  being  to 
represent."  Mr.  Buckle,  with  much  impartiality  and 
some  little  inconsequence,  both  applauds  the  "  earnest- 
ness and  insight  "  of  DisraeH's  sentiments  and  deplores 
"  their  inadequate  sense  of  the  historic  continuity  of  the 
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Church."  Disraeli  might,  perhaps,  have  replied  that 
the  maxim  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  himself  picked  out  of 
Contarini  Fleming  as  a  motto  for  his  volume  is  well- 
suited  to  the  needs  of  Anglican  Churchmen  as  well  as  of 
English  readers — the  maxim  "  to  read  no  history,  noth- 
ing but  biography,  for  that  is  life  without  theory." 

The  other  matter  which  Disraeli  regarded  especially  as 
the  common  work  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Prime  Minister 
was  that  of  the  Queen's  imperial  crown  ;  and  here  we 
touch  the  core  of  his  political  romanticism.  For  him 
there  sounded  ever  more  loudly  the  call  of  the  East  ;  and 
he  desired  that  his  countrymen  should  hear  it  also.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  better  way  of  making  it  audible — no  better 
way  of  bringing  home  to  the  forty  million  people  of  these 
Islands  their  responsibilities  towards  the  myriad  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  of  whose  fate  they  had 
constituted  themselves  the  masters  in  "  a  fit  of  absence 
of  mind" — than  by  conferring  upon  the  Sovereign  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India.  But  the  question,  how  far 
that  splendid  title  has  really  been  more  than  the  gaudy 
symbol  of  sovereignty  which  its  critics  fancied  it  would  be, 
must  sometimes  force  itself  upon  thoughtful  men.  If 
England  was  to  be  in  India  only  as  a  police-force,  her 
position  was  already  sufficiently  assured  and  adequately 
described.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  to  be  here 
a  real  junction  between  East  and  West,  if  India  was  to 
undergo  the  political  and  social  penetration  of  Western 
ideas,  then  to  the  notions  of  Empire  and  Liberty,  which 
Disraeli  proclaimed  as  the  gospel  of  British  Imperialism, 
there  needed  the  addition  of  that  of  Peace — a  peace  not 
merely  of  understanding,  but  precisely  passing  understand- 
ing, based  upon  those  supernatural  foundations  which  lie  so 
deep  in  the  West  as  to  pass  unperceived,  but  which  must 
be  laid  again  wherever,  as  in  India,  a  new  racial  contact 
is  producing  the  slow  dissolution  of  an  old  society.  A 
Catholic,  indeed,  who  advances  such  opinions  must 
expect  to  be  reminded  of  what,  crudely  accepted  and 
cruelly  enforced,  they  led  to  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;    but  his  apologies  and  regrets 
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for  the  methods  once  employed  ought  not  to  betray  him 
into  an  abandonment  of  an  aim  for  ever  enjoined.  The 
effective  reaHzation  of  a  CathoHc  Society,  dominating  the 
distinction  of  Jew  and  Greek,  as  it  has  already  dominated 
that  of  bond  and  free,  and  tempering  and  transfiguring 
the  spirit  of  nationality  until  it  broadens  into  nationhood, 
is  the  only  alternative  to  a  v^ar  of  races,  striving  for  pre- 
eminence as  they  strove  before  the  idea  of  the  Church 
had  come  into  the  world.  It  was  Disraeli's  belief  in  race 
as  the  ultimate  factor  in  political  life  that  definitely 
marks  off  his  mind  as  a  Judaic  one,  and  divides  it,  as  by  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  from  that  of  Gladstone.  And  the  effect 
was  to  make  his  Indian  conception  incomplete — to  leave 
the  crown  of  India  only  a  splendid  jewel,  set,  it  may 
be,  somewhere  in  the  Masonic  design  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  but  unset  in  that  larger  spiritual  structure 
into  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  required  to 
bring  their  honour  and  glory,  and  without  which  empires 
can  only  rise  to  fall  and  prosper  to  decay. 

DisraeH's  last  public  observation  of  any  note  was  a. 
kind  of  epitaph  upon  his  policy  and  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  limitations.  The  key  of  India,  he  said  in 
remembered  words,  is  London.  And  it  was,  in  fact, 
through  the  gloom  of  metropolitan  mentality — through 
the  medium  of  stocks  and  shares,  of  a  European  war, 
and  an  English  Cabinet  crisis  that  the  Englishmen  of  his 
time  for  the  most  part  beheld  the  greatest  of  their  im- 
perial burdens.  Upon  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  Suez 
Canal  shares,  which  gave  to  England  at  the  cost  of  four 
millions  of  money  a  stake  in  that  concern  falling  not  very 
far  short  of  one-half  of  the  whole,  there  is  no  need  to 
speak  here,  except  to  say  that  it  is  the  one  act  of  Disraeli's 
Administration  of  which  no  one  now  doubts  the  wisdom, 
and  that  it  is  an  act  which  no  mere  EngHsh  Prime  Minister 
would  have  been  likely  to  think  of  or  at  least  have  been 
likely  to  push  through  to  a  conclusion.  The  Near 
Eastern  crisis  of  1876-78  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  so 
obviously  related  to  Indian  affairs  as  the  control  of  the 
shortest  route  from  England  to  its  principal  dependency  ; 
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and  it  was  in  fact  at  this  time  that  Salisbury,  then  Secre- 
tary for  India,  gave  his  famous  advice  to  use  large  maps. 
Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  occupation  by  Russia  of  the  capital 
of  him  who  claimed  to  be  caliph  of  Islam,  could  hardly  be 
a  thing  indifferent  to  the  masters  of  India,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  so  to  Disraeli. 

The  narrative  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  fills  a  fuU  half  of  Mr.  Buckle's  final  volume  ; 
and  it  may  probably  remain  the  most  detailed  account 
of  them  from  the  English  ministerial  standpoint.  But 
almost  inevitably  in  every  forest  of  facts  the  wood  some- 
times vanishes  among  the  trees ;  and  there  is  a  danger  in 
following  a  policy  from  week  to  week  and  day  to  day  that 
explanation  may  grow  to  seem  defence,  and  an  apologia 
be  thought  to  suffice  where  an  apology  is  needed.  There 
are  some  who  will  feel  that  these  are  the  defects  of  Mr . 
Buckle's  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Nearer  Eastern 
Crisis  of  1876-78. 

In  July,  1875,  the  Slavs  of  Herzegovina  rose  against 
their  Turkish  rulers ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  they 
were  joined  by  those  of  Bosnia.  Disraeli  made  i|  clear  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  that,  in  any  settlement  of  the 
Balkan  troubles,  the  interests  of  the  Empress  of  India 
would  have  to  be  considered.  The  three  European 
Emperors,  united  by  the  Dreikaiserbundniss,  kept,  how- 
ever their  own  counsel ;  and  the  famous  Andrassy  Note 
of  December  30th  was  the  work  of  Austria,  Russia  and 
Germany  wdthout  England.  The  poHcy  of  the  Note  was 
to  localize  the  conflict  and  to  invite  Turkey  to  redress 
grievances  in  the  revolted  provinces  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  mixed  commission  ;  and  to  this  the  EngHsh 
Government  assented,  but  tardily  and  reluctantly, 
stipulating  at  the  same  time  for  the  independence  of  the 
Porte.  That  ancient  Hypocrisy  returned  as  usual  fair 
words  and  did  nothing.  Then,  in  April,  1876,  Bulgaria 
rose  ;  and  in  May  the  French  and  German  consuls  were 
murdered  in  Salonica  ;  whilst  the  revolt  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  became  no  more  than  a  matter  of  time.    In 
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these  circumstances  Bismarck  prepared  a  memorandum, 
requiring  Turkey  to  grant  a  two-months  armistice  to  its 
rebellious  subjects  and  to  negotiate  with  them  on  a  stated 
basis  of  reform,  the  Powers  threatening  "  efficacious 
intervention  "  if  these  proposals  failed  of  their  object. 
Disraeli,  irritated  at  the  drafting  of  another  plan  without 
English  assistance,  and  fearful  that  "  efficacious  "  measures 
might  mean  the  violation  of  Turkish  integrity  by  Russia, 
rejected  Bismarck's  proposals ;  thus,  as  Gladstone  main- 
tained, destroying  the  Concert  of  Europe,  in  whose 
representations  France  and  Italy,  though  at  this  time  no 
more  in  fact  than  second-class  Powers,  had  been  ready  to 
join.  A  palace-revolution  in  Constantinople,  which  sub- 
stituted a  weak-minded  boy  for  a  half-insane  spendthrift, 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  embarrassed  Powers  of  Europe 
and  gave  Disraeli  some  weeks  of  ill-placed  hope.  Then, 
at  midsummer,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  rose  in  rebellion  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  story  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria  began  to  come  out.  Disraeli, 
misinformed  or  rather  malinformed  by  Derby's  incompe- 
tent Foreign  Office,  pronounced  these  allegations  to  be 
coffee-house  babble  ;  and  Mr.  Buckle  tells  us  he  was 
right.  But  babble  is  sometimes  worth  attention ;  and 
even  in  coffee-houses  they  sometimes  speak  the  truth. 
Though,  as  Walter  Baring,  Disraeli's  special  envoy, 
presently  reported,  not  24,000  but  12,000  Bulgarians  had 
been  slaughtered,  there  was  still  room  for  indignation,  if 
not  interference ;  and,  whilst  Englishmen  might  be 
slow  to  wish  for  war  with  the  Turks,  they  might  as 
reasonably  shrink  from  becoming  their  allies.  Even 
newspapers  as  august  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Buckle 
has  had  so  long  and  distinguished  a  connection  are  cap- 
able of  giving  currency  to  horrors  inadequately  proved, 
and,  in  the  circumstances  stated,  a  mere  politician  like 
Gladstone  may  properly  be  excused,  in  spite  of  Queen 
Victoria's  severe  strictures,  for  such  intemperance  as 
existed  in  the  proposal  to  bundle  the  Turks  out  of  Bul- 
garia, "  bag  and  baggage." 

Meanwhile,  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  continued  success- 
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fully  to  drive  their  enemies  before  them  ;  whilst  in  Con- 
stantinople a  new  palace-revolution,  of  which  Disraeli 
took  the  same  comfortable  view  as  of  the  last,  had  placed 
upon  the  throne  Abdul  Hamid,  as  great  an  assassin  as  any 
of  the  Old  Turks  he  succeeded,  but  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  the  Young  Turks  who  followed  him.  The  subject- 
peoples  of  Turkey  and  their  Russian  kinsmen  did  not 
share  Disraeli's  optimism  ;  and,  as  the  year  wore  on  and 
the  Turks  continued  to  advance  victoriously  upon  Bel- 
grade, their  restlessness  increased.  Finally,  the  Russian 
Government  intervened.  Turkey  was  compelled  on  pain 
of  the  severance  by  Russia  of  diplomatic  relations  to  accept 
an  armistice  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  and  personal 
assurance  was  given  to  the  English  Ambassador  by  the 
Russian  Emperor  that  he  neither  wanted  Constantinople 
nor  wished  for  anything  beyond  a  provisional  occupation 
of  Bulgaria.  English  policy  at  this  juncture  aimed  at  a 
Conference.  This  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, with  Salisbury  as  the  English  representative,  sat 
in  Constantinople  between  the  end  of  November  S]6y 
and  the  end  of  January,  1 877.  The  two  months'  discus- 
sion yielded  nothing.  The  Turks  proved  a  match  for 
the  Christians ;  proclaimed  a  Hberal  Constitution  on  the 
eve  of  the  Conference ;  temporized ;  then,  when  the  time 
seemed  ripe,  rejected  the  mediation  of  the  Powers  and 
quietly  reverted  to  the  practice,  if  not  the  form,  of  the 
ancien  regime. 

Once  more  Russia  set  the  forces  of  diplomacy  to  work. 
General  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  envoy  at  the  Conference, 
with  whom  Salisbury  had  become  intimate — too  intimate, 
as  Disraeli  thought — at  Constantinople,  went  on  a  Euro- 
pean mission  ;  and  in  April  a  protocol,  re-embodying  the 
ideas  of  the  Greater  Poweis  on  the  question  of  Turkish 
reform,  was  presented  for  the  Sultan's  acceptance.  The 
Porte  rejected  it ;  and  it  was  then,  at  last,  that  Russia 
moved. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  had  marked  vicissi- 
tudes, but  before  the  year  was  out  fortune  declared 
unmistakably  in  favour  of  the  Christian  Power.     During 
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the  nine  months  of  its  duration  the  English  Cabinet  wai 
torn  with  division.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Queen,  even  affirmed  the  existence  of  seven  parties 
within  it.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  present  purposes 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  two — that  which  under  the 
guidance  of  Disraeli  contemplated  war  and  that  which,  in 
more  or  less  close  association  with  Derby,  struggled  for 
peace.  In  the  latter  were  contained,  with  the  exception 
of  Gathorne-Hardy,  the  Secretary  for  War,  all  the  more 
prominent  English  Churchmen  in  the  Cabinet — Salis- 
bury, Carnarvon,  Cairns  and  Cross.  To  the  two  first 
of  these  in  particular  it  was  repugnant  to  fight  with  the 
Turks  against  Russia  ;  and  Disraeli  supposed  them  both 
to  be  considerably  affected  by  the  opinions  of  Liddon,  a 
great  preacher  of  his  Church  and  time,  who  was  displaying 
much  energy  in  the  anti-Turkish  crusade.  To  make 
confusion  worse,  the  Queen  wrote,  as  he  said,  almost  every 
day  and  telegraphed  almost  every  hour,  to  exhort  him  to 
take  immediate  action.  At  issue  with  his  Foreign  and 
Indian  Secretaries  and  in  imperfect  control  of  his  Cabinet, 
he  resorted  to  a  subterfuge.  With  the  Queen's  assent, 
but  without  Derby's  knowledge.  Colonel  Wellesley  was 
despatched  in  August,  1877,  to  take  a  confidential  message 
to  the  Russian  Emperor.  Its  contents  were  starthng 
enough  and  its  assurance  more  startling  still.  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  authorized  to  say  that,  should  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  run  on  into  another  campaign,  England 
would  intervene  ;  and  he  was  particularly  enjoined  to  add 
that  it  was  false  to  suppose  that  the  Government  suffered 
from  divided  counsels  which  might  prevent  this  step. 
"  The  Cabinet,"  so  the  Memorandum  dexterously 
alleged,  "  was  led  by  one  mind  and  had  the  entire  support 
of  the  Sovereign."  Mr.  Buckle  half  condemns  and  half 
condones  these  strange  proceedings.  He  is  too  kind  to 
his  hero  and  too  cruel  to  the  British  Constitution. 

Days  and  discussions  and  dissensions  drifted  on. 
Derby's  composure,  which  had  once  seemed  to  Disraeli  so 
valuable,  had  now  become  in  his  chief's  eyes  a  reproach 
and  an  annoyance ;    and  it  seemed  as  if,  like  Horace's 
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ruitic,  the  Foreign  Secretary  looked  on  wliilst  the  river 
of  opportunity  flowed  away.  Only  Disraeli's  purpose 
held  clear,  not  impetuous  like  the  Queen's,  nor  uncertain 
like  the  Cabinet's.  He  possessed,  indeed,  inexhaustible 
patience  and  exquisite  humour  ;  and  he  had  besides  too 
great  a  sense  of  fun  not  to  enjoy  playing  the  role  of 
Mephistopheles  which  his  foes  incautiously  allotted  to  him. 
In  December  the  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Hughenden,  thus 
positively  identifying  her  views  vnth  those  of  the  Prime 
Minister  by  doing  him  an  honour  which  only  Melbourne 
had  received  before  him.  That  same  month  in  the 
penetralia  of  the  Cabinet,  circumstances  over  which  Mr. 
Buckle  glides  with  discretion  and  economy,  telling  enough 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  truth  and  not  enough  to  wound 
those  of  affection,  developed  a  change  of  feeling.  From 
this  time  Salisbury  began  to  draw  towards  his  chief, 
though  as  late  as  the  middle  of  January,  1878,  he  still 
associated  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Derby.  Events, 
meanwhile,  were  drawing  at  last  to  a  head.  The  war 
was  decided.  Russia  was  clearly  mistress  of  the  field  ; 
and,  even  though  the  victor  refused  the  mediation  of 
England,  which  the  vanquished  desired,  the  way  was  open, 
as  commonly  when  blood  has  once  been  shed,  for  a  firmer 
diplomacy  than  could  probably  have  been  successful  at  an 
earlier  date  ;  and  the  more  on  this  occasion  that  Austria 
was,  in  the  changed  circumstances,  become  a  potential 
ally.  Salisbury  saw  this,  but  Derby  failed  to  see  it ;  and 
the  two  men  drew  rapidly  apart.  The  decisive  issue  was 
the  question  of  sending  the  fleet  up  to  Constantinople. 
Upon  this  point  Derby  resigned  ;  and  the  Queen  imme- 
diately approved  Salisbury's  succession  to  his  place.  But, 
before  the  resignation  could  take  effect,  the  party- 
managers  discovered  that  in  the  then  state  of  public 
opinion  Derby  was  too  influential  a  man  to  be  lost.  The 
recall  of  the  orders  to  the  fleet,  owing  to  a  telegram 
being  muddled  and  misunderstood,  opened  a  passage  for 
his  return.  He  came  back  reluctantly,  resolutely  and 
properly  insisting  that  he  would  take  no  post  but  the  one 
he  had  vacated.  He  might  have  spared  himself  the  effort. 
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In  two  months  he  had  resigned  again  ;  and  the  Hfelong 
connection  between  Disraeli  and  the  Stanleys  had  snapped 
for  good. 

The  swopping  of  horses  in  mid-stream  is  proverbially 
dangerous,  but,  if  it  comes  off,  it  means,  or  ought  to 
mean,  a  rare  degree  of  understanding  between  the  rider 
and  his  second  mount.  Disraeli  and  his  new  Foreign 
Secretary  had  known  all  the  bitterness  of  antagonism,  but 
they  had  gained  also  a  critical  knowledge  of  each  other's 
minds  and  of  each  other's  characters.  There  is  no  better 
basis  for  friendly  co-operation.  The  moment  of  Salis- 
bury's famous  circular  despatch  to  the  Courts  of  Europe 
was  indeed  ripe  with  opportunity.  If  the  Cabinet  had 
lost  Derby  and  Carnarvon,  it  was  the  stronger  for  having 
threshed  out  its  policy.  On  the  Continent  the  Great 
Powers  were  sufhciently  discomposed  by  Russian  success 
to  be  ready  to  follow  a  lead  against  Russian  aggression. 
And,  most  important  of  all,  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
increased  self-government  in  the  Balkans,  the  question  of 
Turkish  misgovernment  had  receded  into  the  background, 
and  the  deeper  question  of  the  preservation  of  European 
settlements  had  consequently  come  to  the  front. 

On  this  latter  issue  the  British  Government  obtained 
an  undeniable  victory  in  the  very  assembling  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  The  treaty  just  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Turkey — the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano — was  not 
permitted  to  upset  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1856,  without  reference  to  Europe  sitting  in  council. 
This  was  Disraeli's  real  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean solidarity  and  European  peace.  But  all  the  rest  of 
his  achievement  was  no  more  than  diplomatic  fireworks. 
The  "  big "  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
approximating  though  it  did  to  racial  requirements,  was 
shorn  of  Macedonia  and  of  Eastern  Rumelia — the 
region  south  of  the  Balkans — so  that  the  Turks  retained 
the  Balkan  passes.  But  seven  years  later,  with  SaHsbury 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  consenting  to  the  deed.  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria  made  himself  master  of  the  ab- 
stracted province.    By  that  time  the  policy  of  making 
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the  Balkan  States  strong  and  independent,  the  policy  of  a 
Catholic,  Sir  William  White,  whose  ability  Salisbury 
had  discovered  at  Constantinople,  had  gained  accept- 
ance. But  the  psychological  moment  for  its  application 
had  gone  by.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  instead  of  being 
formed  into  an  autonomous  state  under  a  Christian  Gover- 
nor, as  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  proposed,  had  been 
handed  over  by  the  Berhn  Treaty  to  Austrian  occupation  ; 
and  the  Austrian  occupation,  issuing,  as  it  unavoidably 
did,  in  annexation,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  Great  War. 

In  Asia,  Disraeli's  arrangements  fared  little  better.  At 
Berlin  it  was  agreed  that  Batum,  which  Russia  obtained 
under  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  should  be  declared  "  a  free 
port,  essentially  commercial."  But  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  due  time  repudiated  this  undertaking,  as  she  had 
once  before  repudiated  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  not  the  Germans  alone  who  have 
seen  in  their  pledges  no  more  than  pieces,  or,  as  propa- 
ganda prefers  to  have  it,  "  scraps  "  of  paper. 

The  Batum  business  entailed  no  more  than  a  humilia- 
tion, but  the  Cyprus  Convention  involved  a  reproach. 
In  return  for  the  lease  of  that  island,  England  saddled 
herself  with  the  military  obHgation  to  defend  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Asia  against  Russia  and  the  moral  obligation 
to  see  that  their  government  was  reformed.  She  was  not 
called  upon  to  fulfil  the  one,  and  she  did  not  exert  herself 
to  fulfil  the  other.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
awful  fate  of  the  Armenians,  which  we  have  beheld,  is  the 
outcome  of  British  ineptitude  or  British  indifference  in 
the  past.  Better  far  to  have  left  those  unhappy  people 
to  the  long  arm  of  Russia,  or  to  such  desperate  defences 
as  their  own  right  hand  could  put  up,  than  to  have  led 
them  to  look  for  succour  which  we  never  gave !  A  wise 
statesmanship  never  engages  to  accomplish  what  it  cannot 
clearly  see  its  way  to  execute. 

Thus  Disraeh's  principal  political  achievement  will  not 
stand  the  dry  Hght  of  criticism  ;  and,  though  something 
must  be  allowed  to  biographers,  who  are  the  legatees  of 
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the  reputations  of  the  dead  and  their  advocates  in  the 
court  of  history,  it  is  rather  melancholy  to  find  Mr. 
Buckle  so  little  judicial  as  to  claim  for  the  author  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  the  foremost  place  among  British 
statesmen  since  Chatham  and  Pitt,  and  to  speak  of  him 
as  "  the  faithful  custodian  of  his  country's  interests," 
"  for  ever  associated  with  the  maintenance  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  external  v^orld  of  England's  magnificent  and 
awful  cause."  Disraeli's  career  cannot  bear  the  weight 
of  praise  like  this.  It  is  not  only  that  he  was  condemned 
by  many  of  the  best  and  most  representative  men  of  his 
time — by  men  like  Shaftesbury  and  Bright,  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin,  Browning  and  Morris  and  Burne-Jones,  Argyll 
and  Westminster,  as  well  as  by  Gladstone  and  that  band 
of  "  priests  and  professors "  he  alleged  to  haunt  Carnarvon, 
by  Liddon  and  Freeman  and  Froude — but  that  he  was 
condemned  also  in  the  end  by  the  very  colleague  whom 
he  associated  with  himself  in  the  claim  to  have  returned 
from  Berlin  bringing  "  peace  with  honour,"  and  whose 
ancestor — the  first  Robert  Cecil — had,  in  fact,  used  that 
famous  phrase  three  centuries  before.  It  was  Salisbury, 
though  Mr.  Buckle  omits  to  recall  the  circumstance,  who 
observed  some  twenty  years  afterwards  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  1878,  in  pursuance  of  the  poHcy  of  1853,  had 
"  put  all  its  money  on  the  wrong  horse."  Subsequent 
events — events  so  large  and  so  terrible  that  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  Mr.  Buckle  should  have  failed  to  see  the 
interpretation  of  them — have  demonstrated  even  more 
fully  the  greatness  of  Disraeli's  error  in  sustaining  a  nation, 
sick  to  death  and  abandoned  to  corruption,  instead  of 
seeking  to  throw  across  the  path  of  imperial  ambition, 
whether  German  or  Russian,  a  federation  of  autonomous 
and  independent  Slavonic  States.  So  that  Time's  reven- 
ges have  not  failed,  and  "  good  but  nervous  and  some- 
what weak  and  sentimental  Lord  Carnarvon,"  as  Queen 
Victoria  called  him,  has  proved  longer-sighted  than  his 
more  practical  colleagues,  not  only  in  regard  to  South 
Africa  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  problems  of 
the  Nearer  East ! 
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The  truth  is  that  DisraeH's  outlook  was  narrowed  and 
his  vision  blunted  by  the  very  doctrine  of  race  in  which  he 
boasted  himself.  His  Christianity  was  not  real  enough  to 
issue  in  Catholicity.  He  was,  indeed,  politically  what  he 
claimed  to  be  metaphysically — "  on  the  side  of  the  angels," 
for  the  angels  had  been  the  guardians  and  ministers  of 
the  dispensation  in  which  he  believed — the  dispensation 
which  prevailed  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  of  which 
the  formula  was  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  He  did  not  perceive  what  many  far  less  brilliant 
men  than  himself  are  now  aware  of — that  in  face  of  modern 
scientific  developments,  pride  of  race  tends  to  be,  as  the 
Turk  and  the  German  have  actually  made  it,  a  doctrine  of 
destruction,  whilst  the  extension  of  Catholic  feeling  and 
Catholic  faith  has,  through  the  irony  of  circumstance  or 
the  providence  of  God,  become  the  only  hope  of  the  world. 
Bismarck  spoke  more  profoundly  than  he  knew,  when,  in 
reviewing  the  personalities  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  he 
observed,  "  Der  alte  Jude  das  ist  der  Mann.'^^  Disraeli, 
as  he  aged,  had  developed  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
will-power  of  his  people.  Race,  not  Christianity,  was  for 
him  the  ultimate  cosmopoHtan  fact ;  and  in  a  time  when 
popular  movements  were  everywhere  smothering  the 
remnants  of  feudal  civilization,  he  tended  to  see  the  world, 
not,  like  Gladstone,  as  a  group  of  small  nationalities, 
naturally  pacific  and  contributing  each  its  specific  sweet- 
ness or  colour  to  the  mystic  rose  of  Christendom,  but  as  a 
rivalry  of  imperial  races — Turk  and  Muscovite,  Saxon  and 
Latin — with  the  Hebrew  intellectually  dominant  over 
them  all. 

Only,  indeed,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  a  con- 
flict, reaching  beyond  a  native  hostility  of  temperament 
and  beyond  the  current  political  controversies  of  the  day 
into  the  sphere  of  those  truths  which  are  age-long,  if  not 
precisely  timeless,  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the  concentrated 
bitterness  of  Disraeli's  relations  with  Gladstone.  No 
rival  English  party-leaders  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  disliked  each  other  so  much.  Disraeli's  unsleeping 
humour,  save  for  the  incautious  suggestion  that  Gladstone 
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was  as  criminal  as  any  Turkish  assassin,  kept  him  from  the 
worst  absurdities  of  hatred.  But  the  fragment  of  a 
portrait  of  his  rival,  exquisitely  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Joseph  Toplady  Falconet,  which,  with  one  or  two 
sketches  suggestive  of  persons  hostile  to  his  Turkish  policy, 
enlivens  his  last  unfinished  novel,  shows  that  the  '*  A.V." 
— the  Arch- Villain — of  his  letters  to  Lady  Bradford  and 
Lady  Chesterfield  only  escaped  by  a  little  from  being 
paraded  in  effigy — the  talk  and  laughing-stock  of  the 
town — through  the  drawing-rooms  of  Belgravia  and  May- 
fair.  Outside  in  the  eddying  current  of  the  world's  life 
his  feelings,  once  at  least,  found  further  occasion  for  comic 
relief.  In  a  story  far  too  good  to  be  allocated  to  a  foot- 
note, Mr.  Buckle  reports  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  one 
of  Gladstone's  daughters  about  the  identity  of  a  certain 
distinguished  foreigner  :  "  That,"  he  said,  "  is  the  most 
dangerous  statesman  in  Europe — except,  as  your  father 
would  say,  myself,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  put  it,  your 
father." 

Gladstone's  dislike  of  his  rival,  however,  sparkled  with 
no  such  quips  or  quirks  as  this.  He  regarded  Disraeli's 
proceedings  as  diabolical,  and  might  have  been  supposed  to 
regard  his  person  as  damned.  It  is  more  interesting  to 
notice  that  he  was  not  insensitive  to  the  presence  of  the 
Judaic  element  in  Disraeli's  complex  being.  "  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion,"  he  wrote  to  Argyll,  "  that  Dizzy's 
crypto- Judaism  has  had  to  do  with  his  policy.  The  Jews 
of  the  East  bitterly  hate  the  Christians ;  who  have  not 
always  used  them  well."  It  is  not  much  of  a  reply  to  this, 
to  point  out,  as  Mr.  Buckle  does,  that  in  one  of  his  novels 
DisraeH's  sympathies  are  not  with  the  Turk  but  the  Arab  ; 
and  one  might  nearly  as  well  rejoin  that  in  one  of  his 
letters  Disraeli  observes :  "We  can't  be  more  Turkish  than 
the  Sultan — plus  Arahe  que  VArahier  In  fact,  since 
Disraeli's  day,  the  Jews  of  the  East  have  shown  their  hand ; 
and  those  who  detect  it  in  the  Young  Turk  Revolution, 
which  has  led  to  massacres  of  Christians  utterly  without 
parallel,  and  in  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  which  overthrew 
the  fabric  of  a  Christian  State  and  inaugurated  a  persecu- 
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tion  of  Christianity  in  Holy  Russia,  utterly  incredible 
(if  it  had  not  occurred),  will  not  find  Gladstone's  major 
premiss  devoid  of  knowledge.  As  regards  Disraeli's 
racial  tendencies  no  one  supposes,  or  at  least  no  one  ought 
to  suppose,  that  he  was  the  conscious  agent  of  crypto- 
Judaism  of  the  baser  sort.  But  what  one  has  to  remember 
is  that  a  thousand  eyes  are  busy  tracking  the  thoughts 
of  statesmen,  a  thousand  influences  playing  upon  their 
sympathies,  a  thousand  guides  hovering  about  their  path ; 
and  that,  even  if  a  man  should  learn  to  walk  alone,  he  has 
still  to  overcome  the  bias  of  his  own  nature.  Disraeli's 
writings  are  saturated  with  Judaism  ;  and  his  sympathies 
were  as  evidently  Jewish  as  Canning's  were  Greek.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  most  critical  hours  of 
his  public  life  and  in  regard  to  the  part  of  the  world 
where  Judaism  is  most  politically  active,  Jewish  influ- 
ence went  for  nothing.  At  all  events  his  policy  was  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  should  appeal  to  CathoHc 
minds.  It  left  England  without  allies  among  the  young 
Christian  forces  of  the  East ;  it  laid  upon  her  the  odium 
of  assisting  to  maintain  the  worst  Government  in  Europe  ; 
and  it  was  probably  responsible  for  bringing  her  that  offer 
of  alliance  from  Germany  in  September,  1879,  which  Mr. 
Buckle  has  been  the  first  to  make  public,  which  Disraeli 
was  not  unwilling  to  entertain,  and  the  acceptance  of 
which,  if  the  event  is  any  key  to  what  might  have  been, 
must  laave  irretrievably  damaged  his  own  reputation  and 
that  of  his  colleagues. 

It  is,  therefore,  rather  as  a  party-leader  than  as  a 
European  statesman  that  Disraeli  deserves  to  be  thought 
great.  The  party  he  affected,  has,  as  it  happens,  long 
possessed  two  names ;  and  those  names  are  the  complement 
of  its  two  dynasties  and  its  two  modes  of  thought. 
Conservatism,  though  Croker  coined  the  title,  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Pitt,  passes  through  Liverpool,  Canning  and  Peel, 
and  concludes  in  Salisbury.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  patience 
and  prosperity,  acceptable  when  times  are  good,  agreeable 
to  common  sense,  consonant  with  such  excellent  wisdom 
^s  is    embodied   in   the    maxims  "  to  let  well  alone," 
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"  to  bear  the  ills  one  has/'  "  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie," 
"  to  look  before  you  leap,"  "  to  stand  in  the  ancient 
ways."  But  Disraeli  was  not  of  this  school.  He  was  a 
Tory,  belonging  to  that  more  adventurous  race  of  men 
who  breathe  most  freely  when  change  is  in  the  air — the 
race  which  began  in  Bolingbroke  and  failed  in  Shelburne, 
which  budded  anew  in  himself  and  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  which,  thanks  to  the  dexterous  grafting  of  Mr.  George 
and  Randolph  Churchill's  son,  will,  no  doubt,  in  the 
fullness  of  time  find  the  exact  point  of  junction  between 
what  is  most  captivating  in  Tory-democracy  and  what 
is  least  obsolete  in  Liberalism.  This  party,  or  segment  of 
a  party,  has  never  been  oblivious  of  what  it  owes  him  ; 
and,  by  an  irony,  perfect  in  its  kind,  he,  who  was  not  at  all 
a  Catholic  and  was  not  exactly  a  saint,  is  consequently 
venerated  above  all  the  men  of  his  time  and  generation, 
has  his  day  in  the  calendar,  his  statue  within  as  well  as 
without  the  Abbey,  his  sacred  flower,  his  votive  vinreaths 
and  garlands.  It  was  an  irony  not  unperceived  even  by 
those  who  had  served  in  his  Administration.  My  father 
was  one  day  accosted  in  the  Carlton  Club  by  Dr.  Ball, 
the  Irish  Solicitor-General  in  the  second  Beaconsfield 
Ministry.  "  Do  you  recollect,"  said  Ball  in  his  strong 
Irish  brogue,  "  the  conversations  we  used  to  have  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Party  in  the  library  upstairs,  when, 
smarting  under  the  conduct  of  our  leaders,  we  talked  of 
them  as  the  '  Jockey  and  the  Jew '  ?  And  now,  this  very 
morning,  as  I  passed  by  Westminster,  I  saw  Mr.  Disraeli's 
statue  covered  with  flowers.  Why,  they  have  canonized 
him  as  a  saint !  " 

But  one  cannot  part  with  Disraeli  on  a  note  of  disparage- 
ment. Englishmen  love  games.  Here  was  one  who,  if 
politics  be  a  game,  played  "  the  greatest  game  of  all  "  with 
a  zest  unrivalled.  Englishmen  love  sport.  Here  was  one 
who,  if  the  State  be  as  a  ship,  sailed  the  seas,  not  just 
drifting  and  turning  with  the  weather-cock  in  a  manner 
now  familiar,  but  with  an  object  well-defined  and  after 
a  method  approved  by  experience.     Now  that  the  long 
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Yoyage  is  all  done,  that  the  log  is  all  laid  bare,  and  the 
captain's  correspondence  exposed  to  view,  even  the  most 
critical  will  not  refuse  some  tear  of  regret,  or  at  least 
some  tribute  of  admiration,  to  a  singular  and  eminent 
figure,  so  interesting,  so  forceful,  so  secretly  affectionate, 
so  pathetically  courageous  in  the  long  struggle  with  grow- 
ing infirmity  and  exhausting  disease.  In  a  career  full  of 
strife  it  is  the  little  kindnesses  and  the  great  generosities 
that  touch  us  most.  Disraeli's  life  was  lavish  in  these. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  his  wish,  when  Endy- 
mion  proved  a  less  success  than  had  been  anticipated,  to 
return  to  Messrs.  Longmans  the  equivalent  of  ;£3,ooo  out 
of  the  ^10,000  he  had  received.  And  in  the  matter  of 
honours,  which  stood  far  higher  in  his  scale  of  values  than 
money,  though  not  so  high  as  the  world  reckons  them,  he 
could  show  delicacy  remote  from  personal  ambition  or 
party  needs.  He  took  no  dukedom  for  himself  ;  nor  did 
he  accept  any  special  remainder  in  favour  of  his  nephew. 
But  for  Corry,  his  devoted  secretary,  he  asked  a  peerage, 
which  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  record  of  private  secre- 
taries at  that  time,  and  gave  Lowe  the  opportunity  for 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  a  Disraelitish  epigram  in 
existence.  "  There  had  been  no  such  thing  done,"  said 
that  disgusted  and  discredited  politician,  "  since  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  his  horse  a  consul."  But  it  was 
not  upon  the  good  and  docile  alone  that  Disraeli  showered 
his  favours,  but  also  upon  the  intractable  and  the  mockers. 
In  the  very  hour  of  his  parting  with  Derby  he  pressed 
upon  him  the  honour  of  the  Garter.  And  upon  Carlyle, 
who  had  called  him  a  Jewish  conjurer  and  was,  alas  !  to 
call  him  as  bad  names  again,  he  pressed,  in  a  very  handsome 
letter,  a  knighthood  of  the  Bath  with  a  pension  attached. 
The  inspiration,  it  is  likely,  was  not  his  own.  It  came, 
perhaps,  from  Lady  Derby,  or  perhaps  from  Carlyle's 
future  biographer,  who  was  Lady  Derby's  intimate  friend. 
But  the  offer  anyway  was  a  singularly  happy  one,  honour- 
ing him  to  whom  it  was  made  as  great  men  of  letters 
ought  to  be  honoured,  but  honouring  yet  more  him  that 
made  it.    And  there  will  be  always  citizens  of  the  Republic 
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of  Letters  to  whom  that  httle  transaction,  of  which  some 
memorials  are  still  exhibited  in  Carlyle's  house  in  Chelsea, 
will  seem  to  be,  of  all  Disraeli's  many  generosities,  the 
most  sublime,  and,  one  might  perhaps  add  without  too 
much  presumption,  of  all  his  acts  the  most  Christian. 

ALGERNON  CECIL. 
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CARDINAL  MANNING  ef 
THE    LONDON    STRIKE 

of  iSS^ 

THE  tide  of  Revolution  overwhelmed  the  Ninth  Pius. 
The  Thirteenth  Leo  by  a  great  effort  rehoisted  the 
sail  of  democracy  and  floated  the  Church  on  the  ebb. 
Pius  had  had  a  deep  doctrinal  influence  on  Manning, 
making  him  the  ardent  spearhead  of  Ultramontanism. 
But  on  Leo  Manning  had  no  little  social  effect.  In 
consequence  of  a  conversation  with  Manning,  Leo  said 
that  he  v^ote  his  great  Encyclical  on  Slavery.  The  even 
further  reaching  Encyclicals  on  Labour  showed  Manning's 
inspiration  as  much  as  Ketteler's.  Manning's  position 
in  the  Church  was  a  lonely  one.  He  was  the  only  Cardi- 
nal, perhaps  the  first,  to  favour  the  Strike  and  the  Trades 
Union.     His  theory  of  the  Union  was  simply : 

"  What  a  man  can  do  for  himself  the  State  shall  not  do 
for  him.  And  the  converse,  if  good.  Therefore  Self- 
Help  under  limitation.  Self-Help  is  collective.  There- 
fore Union."  And  in  practice  he  subscribed  to  Mr. 
Arch's  Agricultural  Trades  Union  as  early  as  the  seventies. 
The  AngHcan  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  attitude  at  that  time 
was  a  pious  hope  that  Mr.  Arch  would  be  ducked  in  a 
horsepond,  whereat  archly  Mr.  Arch  inquired  if  adult 
baptism  was  an  Anglican  doctrine  ! 

Once  Manning  had  taken  the  ground  that  violence  was 
impermissible,  he  felt  he  could  personally  go  a  long  way. 
After  the  "  Bloody  Sunday  "  riot  in  Trafalgar  Square  he 
wrote  to  Stead:  "The  appeal  to  physical  force  is  criminal 
and  immoral,  venial  in  men  maddened  by  suffering  but 
inexcusable  in  others."  To  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  he  wrote : 
"  If  the  landholders,  householders  and  capitalists  will 
engineer  a  slope  we  may  avert  disastrous  collisions.  If 
they  will  not,  I  am  afraid  you  will  see  a  rough  time."  In 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart  the  Cardinal  proposed  that 
Capital  should  open  its  books  and  publish  "  a  just  rule  for 
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profits  and  salaries."  As  he  wrote  to  Sir  Samuel  Boulton : 
"  The  only  practical  scheme  would  be  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  wages  to  the  employees,  profit  subject  to  periodical 
revision."  The  prompt  refusal  of  the  employers  implied 
"  fear  and  suspicion,  something  to  hide,  i.e.,  dispropor- 
tioned  gains."  When  he  proposed  a  man's  right  to  work 
or  to  eat,  the  Times  held  him  up  for  such  "  a  wild  pro- 
position." To  Tom  Mann  he  wrote :  "  The  public 
authorities  ought  to  find  work  for  those  who  want  work  or 
relief  for  those  who  cannot,"  and  to  Ben  Tillett :  "  How 
can  any  man  hinder  or  discourage  the  giving  of  food  or 
help  ?  I  am  very  sure  what  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
would  do  if  they  were  in  London."  The  solemn  statisti- 
cian, Giffen,  was  invoked  to  prophesy  that  a  "  tremendous 
cataclysm  "  would  follow  the  Cardinal's  remedy.  Per- 
haps it  more  nearly  resulted  from  the  failure  to  adopt  it. 
The  friendship  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  London 
Labour  leaders  was  interesting  in  view  of  the  critical 
dock  strike  of  1889,  the  first  extensive  sympathetic  strike 
to  arrest  the  Metropolis  and  the  first  to  secure  a  real 
victory  or  peace  with  honour  for  unskilled  Labour. 
The  Cardinal  must  have  valued  the  testimonials  of 
Labour.  Tom  Mann  on  Manning  was  a  simple  statement 
commendable  to  all  hierarchies :  "  I  shall  ever  remember 
him  as  the  finest  example  of  genuine  devotion  to  the  down- 
trodden. He  was  never  too  busy  to  be  consulted  or  too 
occupied  with  Church  affairs  to  admit  of  his  giving 
detailed  attention  to  any  group  of  men  whom  kindly 
influence  could  help,  and  he  was  equally  keen  to  understand 
any  plans  of  ours  to  improve  the  lot  of  these  men."  The 
Cardinal  used  to  insist  to  Ben  Tillett  that  true  agitator- 
ship  included  "  a  cross  as  well  as  a  crown."  And  Tillett 
bore  witness  of  the  effect  of  the  Cardinal's  influence, 
"  how  it  burned  and  singed  my  nature  and  called  out  of 
the  depths  the  primitive  courage  and  so  the  persistence 
which  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  Gasworkers'  Union." 
Courage  and  persistence  were  certainly  required  of  all  who 
shared  in  the  Dockers'  Revolt  in  August,  1889,  whether 
carrier  or  cardinal. 
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In  these  days,  when  the  sixteen  shillings  has  become  a 
docker's  wage,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  how  fearsome 
and  revolutionary  it  seemed  to  add  a  penny  to  the  five- 
pence  the  dockers  gained  per  hour.  The  hungry  men 
who  carried  the  food  of  London  struck  for  their  "  tanner," 
and  before  they  won  it  the  Guards  had  been  mobilized 
at  the  Tower.  The  "  sympathy "  generated  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  A  no-work  manifesto  and  the  prospect 
of  starvation  among  women  and  children  brought  the 
Cardinal  into  the  fray.  Mr.  Champion  recorded  the 
three  decisive  stages  of  the  strike  as  follows  : 

"  I.  The  ultimatum  of  the  Directors  to  hold  no 
further  parley. 

2.  The  concession  of  a  few  wharf  owners  to  accept 

the  men's  terms. 

3.  The  intervention  of  Cardinal  Manning  1  " 

On  August  30th,  Miss  Harkness  brought  Manning 
word  from  the  strikers.  "  Half  an  hour  later,"  she  wrote, 
"  I  saw  Cardinal  Manning.  Then  I  went  away  to  fetch 
a  list  of  the  Dock  Directors.  When  I  came  back  he  was 
saying  Mass.  After  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  drive  off  in  his  carriage  to  the  City."  It  was  as 
though  a  dying  man  went  down  to  rescue  a  dead  city. 
The  Port  of  London  lay  as  stagnant  as  Tyre,  and  the  pre- 
late Disraeli  had  caricatured  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre 
set  out  in  spite  of  eighty  years  on  his  mission  of  civic  first 
aid.  There  was  no  more  perfect  or  dramatic  episode  in 
his  life  than  when  the  Cardinal  arose  in  the  twilight  of 
life  to  face  the  fierce  and  bitter  reahty  of  a  London 
strike. 

As  the  Mayor  and  the  Home  Secretary  were  out  of 
town,  he  proceeded  to  admonish  the  Dock  Directors  at 
Dock  House.  He  spoke  as  the  brother  of  a  former  Chair- 
man and  threatened  that  revolution  was  imminent. 
They  listened  grimly  to  what  he  had  to  say  for  the  men, 
but  he  had  to  confess  to  the  strikers  afterwards  that  he  had 
never  preached  to  so  impenitent  a  congregation.  A  week 
later  the  Mayor  returned  and  an  enthusiastic  curate 
fetched  the  Bishop  of  London.     A  strong  committee 
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was  formed  around  the  Cardinal,  who  remained  the  pivot 
and  pioneer  of  proceedings.  Lord  Buxton  was  a  member 
and  described  how  "  day  after  day  from  lo  in  the  morning 
till  7  or  8  at  night  he  spent  interviewing,  discussing, 
negotiating,  sometimes  waiting  hour  after  hour  patiently 
but  anxiously  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  never  appeared 
disheartened  or  cast  down.  He  was  always  confident  that 
with  time,  tact  and  patience,  peace  would  speedily  pre- 
vail." Ben  Tillett  described  the  rivalry  of  the  Churches. 
"  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  combat  of  the  Churches 
over  the  bodies  of  the  dockers.  But  the  older  man  was 
more  human  and  subtle,  his  diplomacy  that  of  the  ages  and 
the  Church.  He  chided  the  pomp  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  harshness  of  Temple,  the  pushfulness  of  Burns." 

The  Cardinal  explained  his  attitude  to  Lord  Buxton, 
then  member  for  Poplar.  "  Capital  has  plenty  of  spokes- 
men and  supporters.  Labour  but  few  and  those  largely 
non-influential,  ill-recognized  or  even  suspect.  Capital 
is  quite  capable  of  looking  after  itself.  Labour  has  as  yet 
few  backers  and  friends.  I  cannot  be  wrong  therefore 
in  throwing  my  weight  on  that  side.  It  will  but  help  to 
restore  the  balance."  The  Cardinal  had  the  ear  of 
Labour  and  it  was  now  a  question  what  date  the  dockers 
would  accept,  the  dockers  having  demanded  their  six- 
pence at  a  few  hours'  notice.  April  ist  was  proposed, 
but  rejected  by  the  men  as  foolery.  Then  March  ist. 
"  I  appeal  to  your  Eminence,"  said  Burns,  "  whether  the 
men  have  not  behaved  with  sweet  reasonableness."  "  My 
son,  they  have,"  replied  the  Cardinal.  January  ist  was 
then  proposed  and  accepted.  Cardinal,  Bishop  and 
Mayor  waited  on  the  Directors  that  evening  and  the  next 
day  the  latter  gave  a  grudging  acceptance  on  condition  the 
strikers  acceded  that  evening.  That  evening  the  Cardinal 
waited  at  the  Mansion  House  in  vain  for  an  answer  and 
late  that  night  went  sadly  home. 

The  embittered  strikers  had  issued  a  manifesto  repudi- 
ating all  that  had  been  agreed.  In  Hyde  Park  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  Sunday,  they  demanded  October  ist,  and  gave 
an  impression  of  having  broken  their  word.     Cardinal 
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(reluctantly  indeed),  Bishop  and  Mayor  wrote  to  the 
Times :  "We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Messrs.  Burns 
and  Tillett  can  have  appended  their  names  to  a  manifesto 
which  is  a  repudiation  of  what  we  all  understood  they  had 
agreed  to."  The  Directors  withdrew  in  disgust.  Bishop 
Temple,  according  to  his  biographer,  left "  such  honour  and 
glory  as  there  was,  even  as  he  left  the  diplomacy,  to  those 
who  cared  about  them."  In  fact  he  left  Manning  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  business.  Manning  forbade  the 
strikers  to  serenade  his  house,  but  he  listened  to  Tillett's 
explanation.  Tillett  personally  had  been  set  back  by  a 
letter  from  Temple  scolding  the  dockers  as  though  they 
were  schoolboys.  And  neither  Tillett  nor  Burns  could 
hold  the  men.  But  the  Cardinal  agreed  to  summon  their 
leaders  to  the  Mansion  House  the  next  day,  where  with 
sweet  diplomacy  he  waylaid  them  on  the  stairs  to  get 
in  the  first  word.  At  the  discussion  which  followed, 
November  4th  was  proposed,  and  Mr.  Toomey  made  the 
fateful  proposal  that  Manning  should  meet  the  strikers 
themselves  on  their  own  ground.  The  Mayor  left  Lon- 
don, but  the  Cardinal  drove  down  East  with  Buxton,  and 
a  conference  of  over  three  hours  took  place  in  the  Wade 
Street  Schools.  Manning  tactfully  shook  hands  with  as 
many  of  the  men  as  possible,  but  even  his  eloquence  made 
no  way  during  two  hours  of  discussion,  and  even  his  friend 
Tillett  was  in  opposition.  After  all  had  spoken.  Manning 
rose  and  analysed  their  arguments.  With  skill  and 
lucidity  he  drew  the  threads  of  the  controversy  into  his 
hands.  In  turn  he  pleaded  or  threatened.  Then  he 
played  his  last  card.  He  passed  from  questions  of  date 
and  compromise  to  a  higher  plane.  Pleading  for  their 
wives  and  children  he  said  he  was  ready,  if  the  leaders  did 
not  hear  him,  to  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file  himself.  There 
were  twenty  thousand  Irish  Catholics  in  the  docks  and 
they  would  hear  his  voice.  He  began  to  carry  his  hearers 
and  a  light  seemed  to  rest  over  his  head.  When  he  sat 
down  peace  was  assured. 

Tom  McCarthy,  a  Catholic  follower,  had  been  won. 
Finally  an  English  Sociahst,  Champion,  who  used  to  say, 
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"  If  the  Cardinal  told  me  to  cut  my  hair  in  a  tonsure  I 
should  do  it,"  proposed  that  "  This  meeting  empower! 
Cardinal  Manning  to  inform  the  Dock  Directors  that  the 
men  are  willing  to  meet  them  half-way  in  the  matter  of 
the  time  at  which  the  payment  is  to  begin  and  to  accept 
November  4th  as  the  date."  Tillett  was  left  in  a  minority 
of  15  to  28,  but  magnanimously  proposed  that  the  minority 
should  acquiesce.  Lord  Buxton  recorded ;  "  If  when  we 
entered  the  room  the  proposal  we  have  come  to  suggest 
had  been  put  to  the  vote  it  would  have  been  unanimously 
and  scornfully  rejected.  When  we  left  the  room  the 
Cardinal  had  in  his  poc'.^t  a  resolution  unanimously 
passed  and  signed  by  all  the  leaders."  The  resolution 
empowered  the  Cardinal  to  act  for  London  Labour  sub 
invocatione  Tillett,  Burns,  Champion,  Regan,  Walsh  and 
Toomey. 

As  he  drove  home  with  Buxton,  the  Cardinal  observed, 
"  This  shows  the  perpetual  advantage  of  acting  on  the 
aphorism  of  life.  If  you  want  a  thing  done,  go  !  If  you 
want  it  neglected,  send  !  "  He  waited  for  two  days 
before  using  his  powers  until  the  Directors  had  grown  a 
little  anxious  under  public  opinion.  As  negotiations  had 
broken  down  the  public  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the 
Cardinal  being  alluded  to  as  "  The  Grand  Old  Man  of 
the  Strike  "  in  Labour  speeches.  When  he  prepared  to 
visit  the  Directors  as  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  men,  the 
Mayor  sent  him  his  authority  by  telegram.  On  Septem- 
ber 1 2th,  the  Directors  agreed  to  consider  the  terms 
"  especially  if  they  come  through  Cardinal  Manning," 
but  on  condition  the  sympathy  strike  was  also  ended. 
This  occupied  the  Cardinal  and  Lord  Buxton  two  days 
of  further  persuasion,  but  on  September  14th  all  came 
in  and  signed.  An  hour  later  the  Directors  did  the  same 
and  the  Cardinal's  Peace  was  proclaimed.  To  an  East 
End  priest  the  Cardinal  scribbled,  "This  is  a  great  joy, 
thank  God.  I  am  too  weary  to  come  and  shall  make 
to-morrow  a  day  of  rest.  But  give  my  blessing  to  your 
people." 

To  Lord  Buxton  he  wrote  the  next  day  (September  1 5th, 
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1889) :  "  For  a  month  past  I  have  seen  the  Thames  as 
stagnant  as  the  Dead  Sea.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  see  it 
once  more  full  of  life  and  motion,  worthy  of  the  Port  of 
London."  And  a  few  days  later :  "  If  the  Directors  a 
month  ago  had  met  their  own  men,  face  to  face,  until 
they  had  come  to  agreement,  the  strike  would  have  ended 
in  ten  days.  Instead  of  this  they  tried  to  go  round  at 
the  back  of  the  men  and  to  fill  their  places  vdth  men  from 
Greenock,  Liverpool  and,  it  was  said,  from  Antwerp.  If 
they  had  succeeded  we  should  have  had  bloodshed.  Fifty 
thousand  strangers  at  work  and  fifty  thousand  old  hands 
out  in  the  cold  would  have  ended  in  an  interminable 
conflict.  Their  failure  in  this  has  saved  them.  And  then 
they  call  on  us  to  rescue  them  from  the  dangers  caused 
by  their  partial  success  in  a  bhnd  policy."  The  Cardinal 
disapproved  of  the  "  blackleg  "  intensely,  nor  would  he 
accept  the  view  of  the  Directors  that  they  had  the  right 
to  buy  their  labour  in  the  cheapest  market.  His 
interest  in  Trade  Unions  caused  intense  disapproval 
among  his  flock.  Manning  was  ahead  of  his  times.  As 
he  had  proposed  an  out-of-work  dole  in  the  Times,  he 
now  proposed  Labour  Exchanges,  writing  in  the  New 
Review:  "What  we  may  hope  will  come  from  this  strike  is 
a  registration  of  labourers  and  an  organization  of  Labour." 
The  Cardinal's  subscription  to  the  dockers'  strike  both 
impressed  and  upset  opinion.  G.  W.  Smalley,  the 
American  correspondent,  complained  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  that  the  Cardinal  was  encouraging  disorder. 
Lord  Randolph  replied,  "What  do  you  mean  by  encourag- 
ing disorder  ?  I  would  gladly  give  ^25  myself  if  I  had 
it  !  " 

The  men  themselves  subscribed  j[,i6o  with  an  Address 
to  the  Cardinal,  who  devoted  it  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Their  words  must  have  been  among  the  most  cherished 
of  his  life :  "  When  we  remember  how  your  Eminence, 
unasked  and  unsolicited,  under  the  weight  of  fourscore  and 
two  years,  came  forward  to  mediate  between  master  and 
man,  when  we  remember  your  prudent  and  wise  counsels 
not  to  let  any  heat  of  passion  or  unreasonable  view  of  the 
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position  beguile  us  or  lead  us  away  from  the  fair  point  of 
duty  to  our  employers  and  ourselves,  and  when  in  fine  we 
recall  to  mind  your  venerable  figure  in  our  midst  for  over 
four  hours  in  the  Wade  Street  School  listening  to  our 
complaints  and  giving  us  advice  in  our  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, we  seem  to  see  a  father  in  the  midst  of  a  loving 
and  well-loved  family  rather  than  the  ordinary  mediator 
or  benefactor  in  the  thick  of  a  trade  dispute.  The  happy 
consummation  of  your  Eminence's  labours  will  be  trea- 
sured in  our  own  grateful  hearts  and  handed  down  to 
our  children  as  a  choice  heirloom  of  love  and  grateful 
affection.  What  we  offer  to  you  to-day  is  but  a  mite  in 
comparison  with  our  feelings  and  desires." 

The  dock  strike  was  perhaps  the  most  signal  victory 
in  Manning's  life.  It  was  vivid,  historically  complete, 
and  satisfied  his  longing  to  go  down  among  the  toilers 
and  achieve  their  good  by  his  personal  influence.  It 
required  great  patience  and  a  quite  unofficial  love  for  his 
flock  to  guide  such  a  strike  and  strikers.  They  recognized 
a  personal  element  outside  human  strife,  something  from 
the  upper  airs.  As  the  powers  of  Capital  were  invoking 
the  use  of  soldiery,  the  Cardinal  really  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  stand  like  the  good  priest  in  Zola's  Germinal 
between  soldier  and  striker.  The  helplessness  of  the 
docker  appealed  to  him  more  than  the  better  organism 
of  the  artisans.  Noticing  the  unnoticed  and  helping  the 
helpless  was  one  of  his  traits.  He  realized  how  economi- 
cally wrong  it  was  for  men  to  fight  each  other  at  the 
dockgates  for  a  starveling  wage.  The  justice  of  the 
strikers'  claim  is  now  so  apparent  that  it  is  obvious  they 
would  have  won  eventually.  But  the  Cardinal  by 
vanning  them  to  a  slight  compromise  saved  them  a 
winter's  struggle.  His  intervention  and  the  arrival  of 
an  enormous  subsidy  from  Australian  Labour  took  the 
wind  out  of  the  Directors'  sails.  "  The  suavity  of  the 
dear  old  man  saved  the  situation,"  was  Tillett's  opinion, 
and  in  after  years  he  could  humorously  recall  the  restrain- 
ing influence  on  himself.  The  Cardinal  had  bound  him 
to  make  no  wild  speeches  for  a  while  and  asked  him  whether 
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he  had  kept  his  promise.  "  Fairly,"  answered  the  leader 
of  thousands,  feeling  like  a  guilty  schoolboy,  as  the 
Cardinal  drew  a  recent  speech  from  a  drawer  and  began 
to  read  it  in  a  clear  voice.  Tillett  turned  away  crestfaUen 
till  he  heard  the  magical  words,  "My  dear  Benjamin,  if 
I  were  as  young  as  you  I  should  do  the  same  !  " 

From  the  time  of  the  dock  strike  Manning  became  a 
pivot  of  arbitration  in  future  troubles.  "  Constantly 
appealed  to  by  both  sides,"  wrote  Lord  Buxton,  "  he 
tried  to  hold  the  balance  fairly.  More  than  one  strike 
he  averted.  Others  he  brought  to  an  end."  He  wisely 
did  not  sit  in  judgment,  but  brought  men  to  judge  each 
other  more  wisely.  He  knew  that  on  technical  points 
arising  in  dispute  he  was  a  fisherman  off  his  waters. 
"  When  he  came  across  the  differences  of  coaHng  into  a 
stokehold  or  into  a  barge,"  said  Sir  Samuel  Boulton,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  "  he  expressed  no 
opinion."  But  he  took  endless  care  to  ascertain  his 
facts.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Conciliation  Board. 
The  Cardinal  brought  the  men  into  the  scheme  which 
constituted  both  men's  and  employers'  representatives 
in  the  position  of  a  combined  but  non-compulsory 
referee.  He  supplied  Sir  Samuel  with  a  precis  on  the 
Oliver  Wharf  strike,  which  was  an  echo  of  the  dock 
strike  and  also  a  test  for  successful  conciliation  (Feb- 
ruary 9th,  1890): 

"  I  have  ascertained  the  following  facts : 
"  I.  That  the  majority  of  the  docks  and  of  the  wharves, 
before  the  strike,  were  paying  (that  is,  not  deducting)  the 
meal  time.  2.  That  since  the  agreement  of  September 
14th  the  deduction  was  made  in  all  docks  and  wharves, 
even  where  old  custom  had  existed  to  the  contrary.  3. 
That  the  effect  of  this  was  to  give  23s.  with  the  right  hand 
and  to  reduce  it  to  21s.  6d.  with  the  left.  4.  That  a  new 
grievance  was  thereby  created,  from  which  arose  all  the 
first  discontent  and  agitation  to  get  back  the  old  custom. 
Agitation  once  begun  runs  wild.  This  was  the  grit  in 
the  wheel  put  in  by  the  Dock  Directors.  Now  I  may  be 
told  that  I  ought  to  have  seen  this  on  September  14th. 
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I  have  publicly  taken  the  blame  of  not  seeing  it,  in  the 
Times. 

"But  the  facts  are:  i.  That  the  meal  time  was  not 
among  the  demands  of  the  men.  I  was  working  with 
their  printed  demands  in  my  hand,  and  it  was  not  there. 
2.  I  took  the  Directors'  terms  to  be  a  declaratory  not  an 
enacting  proposition,  i.e.,  a  concession  of  the  additional 
penny  an  hour,  without  change  of  other  existing  customs. 
It  never  crossed  me  that  they  were  giving  and  taking 
away.  Caveat  emptor  is  good  law,  and  I  am  to  blame 
for  not  inquiring  further  ;  but  if  I  had  been  in  their 
place  I  should  have  resented  such  a  suspicious  inquiry. 
But  so  stands  the  case  and  I  must  believe  that  for  this 
part  of  the  agitation  they  are  answerable." 

Another  letter  shows  how  the  Cardinal  induced  Mr. 
Mann  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Conciliation 
Board  (April  I2th,  1890)  : 

"  Mr.  Mann  came  on  Thursday  and  was  very  reasonable. 
He  had  his  mistrusts  of  capitalists  and  did  not  understand 
the  perfectly  free  and  voluntary  nature  of  our  work.  He 
promised  me  that  he  would  not  oppose  it ;  but  held  to 
his  preference  for  their  own  plan.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
come  to  much,  and  that  on  the  first  strain  it  will  go  to 
pieces.  But  I  see  that  the  trades  are  opposed.  As  yet 
they  do  not  understand  it.  It  will  win  its  way  by  suc- 
ceeding." 

To  Archbishop  Walsh,  who  had  adopted  the  same  idea 
in  Dublin;  he  wrote  (March  ist,  1890) ;  "We  have  been 
under  the  despotism  of  Capital.  The  union  of  Labourers 
is  their  only  shelter  and  the  Capitalists  have  now  wisely 
formed  a  union  of  their  own.  This  is  altogether  legiti- 
mate and  it  has  rendered  the  intervention  of  a  third  party 
necessary  to  peace  and  fair  play  on  both  sides.  I  am  glad 
that  you  like  our  Conciliation  Board.  You  will  see  that 
we  have  framed  it  absolutely  on  the  free-will  of  all 
parties.  It  disclaims  all  coercion  and  offers  only  a  volun- 
tary intervention."  And  after  success  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Walsh  (May  28th,  1890) :  "  You  have  won  a  great 
place  among  the  people  in  every  class,  and  you  have  set 
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the  Church  where  it  ought  to  be.  These  strikes  have 
been  providential,  and  the  action  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  of  the  Holy  Father  have  created  a  new  world  of 
thoughts  and  influences." 

Manning's  social  action  had  borne  a  steady  influence 
in  Rome,  and  Pope  Leo  was  watching  as  well  as  meditat- 
ing. The  great  Encyclical  on  Labour  was  being  steadily 
matured.  Dr.  Walsh  wrote  from  Rome  (March  24th, 
1891) :  "The  Holy  Father  is  in  wonderful  spirits.  After 
we  had  gone  through  the  whole  Irish  Question,  we  got 
on  the  social  question  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  gener- 
ally. He  spoke  at  great  length  to  me  about  the  coming 
Encyclical.  He  had  asked  your  Eminence  to  send  him  a 
hravo  scrittore  to  make  the  English  translation.  The 
Bishop  on  whom  you  relied  (Dr.  Hedley)  had  left.  Then 
he  asked  me  could  I  not  help  him.  After  a  good  deal  of 
talk  he  said  that  it  was  to-  be  taken  in  hand  by  your 
Eminence  and  me.  I  think  I  trace  your  Eminence's 
influence  in  many  things  that  I  have  noted  here  during 
this  visit.  How  pleasant  a  contrast  from  the  state  of 
things  here  in  1888  !  "  Manning  replied  (April  12th, 
1891) :  "  The  Holy  Father  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Bishop  of  Newport  (Benedictine  and  a  very  good  scholar) 
to  translate  it,  and  he  is  ready  to  do  so  and  we  can  revise 
it."  In  May  Dr.  Walsh  brought  the  Latin  text  of  Rerum 
Novarum  personally  to  London  with  the  Pope's  private 
letter  to  Manning  (May  nth,  1891):  "We  are  profit- 
ing by  the  favourable  opportunity  of  Mgr.  Walsh  return- 
ing to  Ireland  through  London  to  send  you  the  Latin 
text  of  the  Encyclical  on  the  Social  Question  and  the 
Workmen,  that  you  already  expect.  You  will  occupy 
yourself  diligently  making  the  English  version  with  great 
fidelity  and  accuracy.  We  desire  you  to  arrange  with 
Mgr.  Walsh  for  the  simultaneous  publication  of  the  docu- 
ment in  England  and  Ireland.  We  send  you  word  that 
the  English  edition  is  to  serve  for  its  circulation  in  America 
also  and  it  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  send  some 
thousands  of  copies  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  .  .  . — Leo  PP. 
XIII." 
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The  Encyclical,  which  could  certainly  count  the  dock 
strike  in  its  ancestry,  was  awaited  with  unusual  interest 
in  Labour  as  well  as  in  Church  circles.  The  secular 
press  stood  to  attention  and  Manning  plied  Mr.  Stead 
(May  15th,  1891) :  "  The  Encyclical  reached  me  on 
Wednesday  night  and  is  now  being  translated.  A  copy 
shall  come  at  once  to  you  when  it  is  in  print.  You  are 
right,  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  greatest  moral  force  in 
the  world,  and  its  head  is  the  man  who  is  most  hated  and 
most  loved  of  any  man  living.  Who  but  he  could  publish 
an  Encyclical  for  which  the  world  of  newspapers  are 
besieging  me,  and  the  world  of  Capital  and  Labour  are 
waiting  ?  It  is  very  good,  comprehensive  and  just,  full 
of  sympathy  with  the  world  of  Labour.  It  gives,  of 
course,  principles  rather  than  solutions."  (May  25th, 
1 891) :  "Do  not  attempt  any  translation  of  your  own.  It 
could  only  end  in  confusion.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Bishop  of  Newport  and  I  were  all  day  yesterday  revis- 
ing it."  (June  2nd,  1891) :  "Being  for  all  men  and 
everywhere  it  was  inevitably  in  generals.  But  implicitly 
it  contains  everything." 

The  EncycHcal  was  impartially  translated,  Hedley 
taking  the  Conservative  and  Manning  the  Progressive 
side.  For  instance,  Manning  insisted  on  using  the  word 
"  strike  "  and  not  a  euphemism,  for  the  Encyclical  laid 
down  that  a  strike  could  be  justifiable.  The  relations 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Democratic  Labour  were 
never  closer.  Tillett  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  (June  9th, 
1 891):  "I  have  just  been  reading  the  Pope's  letter. 
A  very  courageous  one  indeed,  one  that  will  test  good 
Catholics  much  more  effectively  than  any  exhortation  to 
religious  worship.  As  you  know,  some  of  us  would  disa- 
gree very  strongly  with  many  of  the  strictures  laid  upon 
Socialists.  These  are  minor  matters.  The  Catholic 
sympathy  abounds  in  a  generous  strength.  I  hardly 
think  our  Protestant  prelates  would  dare  utter  such 
wholesome  doctrine." 

It  was  a  time  of  hope  and  progress  when  the  Abbe 
Lemire  could  point  out  that  "  a  Manning  among  the 
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London  strikers,  a  Walsh  among  the  Irish  evicted  and  a 
Gibbons  among  the  Knights  of  Labour,  in  offering  a 
loyal  hand  to  Democracy,  sealed  an  alliance  which  would 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  future."  Catholic  Democracy 
had  come  at  last  and  Hfted  itself  upon  the  wings  of  the 
English-speaking  Churches.  The  Latin  Catholics  had 
distinctly  failed  to  turn  the  tide  of  1848  to  the  strength 
or  progress  of  the  Church.  They  had-^ather  been  over- 
whelmed with  Pius,  and  though  Leo  sought  to  rally 
Catholics  in  France  at  least  to  the  new  order,  it  was  to 
American,  English  and  Irish  prelates  that  he  looked,  when 
launching  the  Rerum  Novarum  up6n  a  social  movement, 
which,  unless  guided,  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  land- 
marks of  the  Nineteenth  Century.. 

SHANE  LESLIE. 
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1870 

TO  watchers  of  the  skies  a  year  like  1870,  which  opened 
with  an  CEcumenical  Council  sitting  in  Rome,  could 
not  seem  other  than  marked  for  great  good  or  evil ;  and 
so  it  came  about.  I  have  called  that  year  a  sort  of  "  grand 
climacteric,"  or  culmination  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
It  saw  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him  of  France  ;  the 
entry  of  Italians  into  Rome,  which  brought  down  the 
Temporal  Power  ;  the  rise  of  Prussia  to  Imperial  height, 
although  Wilhelm  was  not  proclaimed  Kaiser  at  Versailles 
until  January  i8th,  1871  ;  and  the  Vatican  Council. 
What  was  decided  then  in  the  world  of  politics  lasted  on 
for  a  whole  generation.  And  the  half-century  now  com- 
plete makes  a  drama  with  plot,  persons,  and  denouement^ 
which  leaves  in  men  of  my  age  the  sense  of  an  art  con- 
summately handled  by  an  artist  unseen.  The  Roman 
debates,  which  were  concluded  on  the  very  eve  of  war 
amid  thunder  and  lightning,  might  have  been  guided 
by  prophetic  vision ;  if  they  exalted  the  Pope,  the 
Twentieth  of  September  isolated  him  as  in  a  prison  or  a 
shrine  ;  and  the  Vatican  was  henceforth  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  one  whose  dominion,  altogether  spiritual, 
could  not  be  violated,  whatever  Governments  did.  Rule 
by  opinion  is,  in  effect,  the  rule  of  democracy,  being  free 
and  individual.  Pius  IX,  last  of  the  Pontiffs  who  were 
kings,  dying  a  free  man  by  virtue  of  the  Christian  idea 
which  he,  so  to  speak,  embodied  and  expressed,  became 
the  sovereign  type  of  a  new  order  of  things.  He  could 
not  fall  as  Napoleon  fell ;  neither  could  Prince  Bismarck 
subdue  him  by  any  Kulturkampf,  His  tragic  story  opened 
the  way  for  Leo  XIII,  from  Crux  de  Cruce  to  Lumen  in 
Coelo.  As  the  Catholic  Church  bears  visibly  onward  the 
ark  of  God's  covenant  with  man,  I  perceive  that  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  is  central,  not  only  among  Councils, 
but  in  relation  to  the  whole  warp  and  web  of  the  time  we 
have  lived  through.    Once  you  have  recognized  religion 
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as  voluntary  obedience  to  a  ruler  not  born  but  chosen, 
whose  power  is  indeed  God-given  but  to  be  owned  by 
an  act  of  faith,  by  loyal  and  personal  adhesion,  what  will 
you  think  of  dynasties  founded  on  birth,  or  of  empires 
won  by  conquest  ?  Let  fifty  years  pass,  and  then  look 
round.  From  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  not  an 
empire  is  left.  America,  North  and  South,  is  Republican. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  can  be  descried  no  more  ;  but 
the  Holy  Roman  people  are,  confessedly,  thanks  to  their 
hold  on  Christian  realities  and  their  refusal  to  betray 
humanity  by  anti-Christian  practices,  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

So  I  read  the  past,  which  is  now  rounded  into  a  ring — 
a  perfect  work  of  art.  To  have  known  it  in  every  stage 
was  no  slight  privilege  ;  I  am  glad  that  I  Hved  in  old 
Papal  Rome  and  at  the  English  College  before  the  change 
and  during  the  very  crisis  of  Council  and  Temporal 
Power  ;  there  was  a  touching  grace  in  our  visits  to 
Pius  IX,  secluded  vdthin  Vatican  walls,  beyond  which 
lay  the  Eternal  City  where  he  would  nevermore  be  seen. 
And  yet  the  people  loved  him.  It  was  not  the  Romans 
who  did  that  work  of  spoliation.  But  when  we  wandered 
round  St.  Peter's  on  December  8th,  1869,  a  dull  and 
rainy  winter's  day,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  procession  in 
which,  as  though  it  were  a  moving  pageant,  all  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  passed  along,  we  might  have  been 
viewing  some  vast  fresco,  dimmed  by  age,  exceedingly 
rich  in  its  mingled  tones,  solemn  as  a  Last  Judgment. 
Only  one  bishop  of  those  seven  hundred  survives,  the 
Cardinal  of  Baltimore,  who  was  the  youngest  on  the  roll. 
An  era  was  ending  ;  we  talked  of  Gallicans  and  Ultra- 
montanes ;  but  the  real  question  had  been  raised  by  the 
Syllabus  of  1864 — would  modern  society  bow  to  the  yoke 
of  Christ  or  crucify  Him  afresh  in  His  true  believers  ? 
The  Council,  in  eight  months,  held  four  pubHc  sessions  : 
at  Easter  we  received  the  definitions  which  dealt  with 
Nature  and  Revelation — or,  to  sum  the  matter  in  a 
pregnant  word,  with  Monism  ;  on  July  i8th,  the  dogma 
of  Papal  InfaUibiUty  was  declared.    Next  day  the  Franco- 
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Prussian  War  broke  out.  Never  again  could  the  Council 
meet  ;  its  essential  task,  however,  had  been  done.  For 
it  told  the  v^^orld  what  Catholics  believed  concerning  God 
and  His  creation  ;  it  proclaimed  the  Church  to  be  its 
own  evidence  ;  and  it  acknowledged  St.  Peter's  successor 
as  the  divinely-appointed  guardian  of  St.  Peter's  faith. 

In  this  large  undertaking  our  masters  at  the  Roman 
College  bore  a  part,  chiefly  by  way  of  preparation  and 
counsel,  which,  however  momentous,  did  not  bring  them 
on  the  public  stage.  Men  like  Franzelin,  Perrone, 
Kleutgen,  Schrader,  Palmieri,  were  students  or  experts, 
not  statesmen  or  politicians  ;  they  drew  up  schemata — 
rough  drafts  which  were  severely  handled  in  debate  by 
brilliant  speakers,  whdm  it  was  not  their  place  to  answer. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  review  the  dogmatic  Constitu- 
tions, Dei  Filius  and  Pastor  Mternus^  it  is  in  substance 
their  work  that  we  see  before  us.  The  vehement  dis- 
cussions to  which  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  Basilica  rang — 
sometimes  in  our  hearing  while  we  prayed  at  the  golden 
lights  of  the  Confession — ^turned,  I  believe,  rather  on 
history  or  policy  than  on  the  dogmas  themselves.  With 
pohcy  the  Roman  College  had  no  concern  ;  and  my  feel- 
ing, when  I  first  attended  lectures  in  those  lofty  class- 
rooms adorned  with  portraits  of  the  great  Jesuit  theo- 
logians, was  that  history,  taken  for  granted,  would  not 
occupy  much  of  the  professor's  time  or  of  ours.  All,  I 
might  say,  was  idea,  was  a  priori,  deductive  and  legal,  in 
the  teaching  of  doctrine,  despite  an  admirable  knowledge 
of  Aristotelian  methods.  But  the  inductive,  experi- 
mental spirit  of  Aristotle  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
History,  whether  of  philosophy,  of  the  Church,  or  of 
dogma,  which  my  German  reading  had  set  down  as  in- 
dispensable means  to  a  genuine  acquaintance  with  our 
respective  subject-matters,  we  might  study  for  ourselves ; 
the  Chair  was  a  Chair  of  exposition  and  argument,  not  of 
research.  Or,  to  point  my  phrase  by  allusion  to  events 
which  had  recently  made  no  small  stir,  the  Roman  College 
was  not,  neither  did  it  v^sh  to  be,  a  Munich  Congress. 
An  outward  sign  of  this  difference  was  that  Lord  Acton 
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came  to  Rome,  while  Doellinger  did  not ;  the  layman 
could  organize  an  opposition  on  the  ground  of  history 
which  he  had  made  his  own  ;  but  as  doctor  of  divinity — 
well,  even  W.  G.  Ward,  who  kept  clear  of  dogmatic 
theses  beyond  ethics  and  cognate  themes,  found  his 
teaching  at  St.  Edmund's  give  scandal  to  some  excellent 
Catholics,  not  as  though  he  taught  error  but  because  he 
was  not  a  priest.  Franzelin  or  Schrader  took  one  line, 
Doellinger  took  another,  in  the  method  of  building  up  the 
Cathohc  creed.  We  may  contrast  them  as  the  "  positive  " 
and  the  "  critical  "  ;  yet  an  illustrious  German,  Moehler, 
too  soon  called  away,  had  united  both  in  his  great  master- 
piece, the  ''  Symbolik."  The  consequences  of  a  dispute, 
surely  admitting  of  explanation  upon  Moehler's  prin- 
ciples, were  melancholy  ;  but  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.  When  Lord  Acton  said  that  he  had  never  doubted 
any  article  of  the  Faith — and  we  may  be  sure  he  meant 
what  he  affirmed — the  inference  I  draw  is  that  some 
perverse  misunderstanding  came  between  Rome  and 
Munich,  due  very  much  to  casting  the  claims  of  science 
into  a  dogmatic  form  which,  as  regards  human  facts  or 
history,  is  alien  to  it.  Other  motives  gave  energy  to  the 
combatants ;  this  was  the  purely  intellectual  issue.  But 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  Roman  College  we  never  heard  it 
mentioned,  so  far  as  I  now  call  to  mind. 

The  mental  atmosphere,  in  fact,  had  not  been  changed 
since  the  days  of  Suarez  or  Toletus,  although  Franzelin 
spent  great  zeal  in  refuting  the  condemned  opinions  of 
Hermes  and  Giinther — the  men  as  well  as  their  writings 
unknown  to  his  audience,  except  for  a  dozen  Teutons,  it 
may  be,  among  three  hundred  Italians,  Latin-Americans, 
Hungarians,  Belgians,  Scots,  and  English.  Franzelin, 
himself  a  Tyrolese,  who  had  taught  in  Graz  and  elsewhere, 
was  in  1870  the  acknowledged  prince  of  theologians ;  but 
how  little  like  a  prince  did  that  saintly  man  appear  !  I 
cannot  well  imagine  him  in  the  Cardinal's  robes  with 
which  by  and  by  the  Holy  Father  invested  him.  Nothing 
of  Italian  grace  or  French  stateliness  might  be  discerned 
in  figure,  attitude,  or  voice  while  he  lectured,  always 
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earnestly,  with  an  undertone  of  spiritual  fervour,  in  his 
German  Latin,  moving  slowly  through  sentences  which 
found  no  end,  or  found  it  after  long  endeavour.     He     , 
seemed  at  all  times  weary  ;    and  suffering,  as  we  know 
now  he  did,  from  the  disease  of  conscience  termed  scru- 
pulosity, the  wonder  is  that  he  held  out  so  many  seasons 
without  relief,  immersed  in  the  work  of  Roman  Congre- 
gations,  and  treating  himself   austerely.     Professor   of 
Oriental  languages,  he  never  alluded  to  the  East  or  quoted 
Hebrew ;    but,  somewhat  a  rare  thing  in  the  case  of      j 
scholastic  divines,  he  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  though 
hardly  ever  touching  on  problems  of  criticism.     Alto-  ^ 
gether,  being  a  man  of  genius  completely  unaffected  by  ^ 
any  modern  influence,  I  may  say  that  for  this  pure  un- 
worldly spirit  time  stood  still.    To  us  who  heard  and  saw 
him  only  at  lecture  he  was  a  voice  ;   at  the  best  a  great 
light  ;  but  to  the  end  a  stranger. 

These  masters  of  so  many  thousands  of  young  men  held 
their  disciples  at  a  distance,  made  no  attempt  outside  the 
Schools  to  shape  life  or  thought,  and  relinquished  to  the  || 
College  authorities  what  is  significantly  called  discipline.  " 
They  were  not  our  friends.  Neither,  again,  did  the 
superiors  of  the  English  College  in  my  time  show  the 
faintest  personal  interest  in  us,  or  our  studies,  or  our 
future.  Beyond  a  code  of  teasing  regulations,  wasted  on 
youths  who  lived  in  a  strict  and  almost  monastic  routine, 
we  had  a  singular  kind  of  liberty,  following  upon  the 
perfect  neglect  which  directed  none  of  our  reading  but 
abandoned  us  to  the  Roman  College  and  our  own  will. 
I  am  not  sorry  that  so  it  was.  Under  a  cast-iron  sj'stem, 
beloved  of  mediocrity,  one  would  have  been  forbidden  to 
read  Goethe,  to  remember  the  Greek  poets,  to  learn 
worldly  wisdom  from  Thackeray.  Cramming  for  "  public 
acts,"  the  conquest  of  medals,  would  then  have  seemed 
*'  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  "  of  our  sojourn  in  Rome. 
At  another  College  this  narrow  programme  put  English 
literature  simply  on  the  Index  ;  and  prizes  fell  in  abund- 
ance to  the  gifted  fellows  who  were  thus  driven,  as  be- 
tween bHnkers,  to  victory.    We  took  few  prizes  at  that 
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period  of  the  Venerabile  ;  and  our  Italian  tutors  fell  into 
despair  when  we  dealt  out  to  them  a  certain  ironical 
treatment  which  made  light  of  the  learning  (merely 
formal  repetition,  it  is  true)  they  offered  and  we  dis- 
dained. This  comedy  went  on  of  itself,  always  with 
unfaiHng  good  humour  ;  but  our  innocent  ineffective 
guides  would  have  felt  even  more  puzzled  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  told  how  much  serious  reading,  what  lively 
discussions,  and  what  intensity  of  metaphysical  reflection, 
such  apparent  indifference  concealed.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  from  the  North  have  earned  a  very  singular  fame,  as 
of  persons  measurable  to  Southerns  neither  by  rule  nor 
compass,  thanks  to  our  inveterate  refusal  to  fall  in  with 
conventions  abroad.  It  is  an  old  story,  as  new  after  all 
these  centuries  to  the  Roman  world  as  when  the  house  in 
Via  Monserrato  began  its  chequered  chronicles.  The 
Eternal  City  was  our  university,  the  College  our  hostel ; 
and  I  who,  by  nature,  breeding,  dedication,  was  a  born 
student,  felt  pure  delight  when  the  notice-board  on  the 
Jesuit  portals  announced,  "  Scholae  vacant^''  "  holiday  to- 
day." 

Yet  who  with  any  mind,  attending  lectures  and  getting 
headaches  in  the  ill-ventilated  rooms  which  were  soon 
to  be  seized  from  us  by  the  Piedmontese,  could  fail  to 
admire  the  force  of  intellect  revealed  when  Ballerini  was 
bringing  his  judgment,  ripened  by  experience,  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  casuistry  ?  or  when  Palmieri  recited, 
in  unchanging  tones,  from  outspread  sheets  the  disserta- 
tions he  had  composed  on  St.  Augustine,  Jansenism,  and 
the  quarrel  De  Auxiliis  ?  Listening  to  Palmieri  we 
understood  how  St.  Thomas  might  be  held  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools.  Outward  appearance  did  not  count ; 
emotion  never  coloured  an  accent ;  the  voice,  clear  in 
every  syllable,  lasted  precisely  one  hour,  then  stopped, 
to  begin  and  end  to-morrow  as  it  had  this  morning. 
Palmieri  was  indeed  a  "  separated  intelligence,"  calm  as 
the  absolute  zero,  his  mere  procedure  an  education  in 
pure  reason.  To  know  the  contrast  of  methods  which  are 
Doth  equally  convincing  in  the  setting  forth  of  identical 
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subjects,  I  would  lay  on  one  table  the  entirely  unim- 
passioned  "  Treatise  on  Actual  Grace  "  that  was  dealt 
out  to  us  much  as  though  Boscovich  were  expounding  his 
dynamical  theory  of  matter,  and  the  first  four  volumes 
of  Sainte-Beuve  on  Port-Royal.  In  the  French  view 
persons  and  personality  are  everything  ;  but  personality 
became  an  abstract  idea  when  our  Jesuit  Angel  took  it  for 
consideration.  Ballerini  had  to  decide  concrete  and  real 
issues ;  by  tradition,  the  moral  professor  cultivates 
humour  ;  he  is  der  lustige,  the  jester,  of  the  Schools ;  and 
this  tall,  bent  old  man  of  Bologna,  white-haired,  wrinkle- 
faced,  with  glowering  eyes  and  a  large  smile,  was  by 
temperament  a  humorist.  He  kept  warm  an  ancient 
feud  with  Rosmini,  whose  whole  system  he  had  violently 
assailed.  The  name  never  dropped  from  his  lips ;  but 
in  the  curiously  rugged  Latin  of  more  than  one  paragraph 
within  his  edition  of  Gury  we  may  discover  certain 
shrewd  thrusts  at  the  moralist  of  Rovereto.  There  was 
something  breezy  and  Aristophanic  about  this  genial 
jester;  compared  with  his  fellows,  who  lectured  but  never 
thought  of  laughing,  let  me  boldly  say  that  he  walked  and 
talked  as  one  inter  mortuos  liber,  and  his  vivacity  kept  us 
alive.  He  had  passions  no  less  than  parts ;  a  superb 
vocabulary,  Latin  and  ItaHan,  of  scorn,  of  indignation,  of 
sarcastic  wit ;  and  a  philosophy  which  was  proof  against 
exile  in  early  days,  and  now  against  the  shameful  con- 
fiscation of  which  the  Society  became  the  victim  soon 
after  the  new  Government  plumped  down  with  their 
officials  on  Rome.  He  went  out  gaily,  muttering, 
''  Itur  a  refect orio  in  refectorium,"  "  From  dining-room  to 
dining-room  we  go."  For  the  sake  of  Ballerini,  had  he 
known  him,  Sainte-Beuve  would,  I  can  fancy,  have  given 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  least  a  partial  indulgence.  Never 
was  there  a  Jesuit  so  Httle  corresponding  to  the  legend  of 
the  dissembler,  the  polite  assassin,  the  plague  that  walketh 
in  darkness.  To  a  multitude  of  priests  in  many  countries' 
the  Roman  College  meant  Ballerini,  not  without  pleasant 
cause. 

Such  as  these,  then,  were  the  agents  employed  by  the 
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Holy  Sec  in  drawing  up  schemes  of  Canon  Law  and 
doctrine  for  the  Council.  Their  work  was  tried  as  by 
fire;  the  stubble  perished;  and  when  Connolly,  Arch- 
bishop of  HaUfax,  flung  away  the  first  draft,  crying  aloud 
"  Sepeliatur,"  the  stroke  must  have  gone  to  Franzelin's 
heart.  Nevertheless,  amendment  of  Bills  is  the  very 
essence  of  ParHamentary  debate  ;  and  what  was  the 
meeting  of  the  world's  bishops  but  a  Church  ParHament  ? 
By  and  by,  Kleutgen  won  general  applause  with  his 
preamble,  written  in  great  haste,  to  tfxe  Constitution 
Dei  Filius,  of  which  Lord  Acton  observes  that  "  several 
of  the  Jesuits  obtained  credit  for  the  ability  and  modera- 
tion with  which  the  decree  was  drawn  up."  Acton  is 
severe  upon  the  uncompromising  Clement  Schrader, 
as  I  can  well  understand,  having  in  remembrance  that 
professor's  lectures  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel — the  most 
pedantic  and  unprofitable  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to 
endure.  This  very  gentlemanlike  Hanoverian,  careful  i;i 
speech  and  appearance,  was  a  Ciceronian  of  the  school 
of  Passaglia,  whose  colleague  he  had  been.  His  abiHties 
were  undoubted,  his  logic  went  straight  forward,  vdthout 
making  allowance  for  human  nature  in  things  that  concern 
it  more  than  pure  mathematics ;  and  given  all  this,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  extreme  conclusions  did  not  frighten 
him.  To  critics  of  the  Syllabus  and  opponents  of  the 
papal  claims,  men  of  this  quality  are  at  once  welcome  and 
detestable,  as  affording  a  reduction  to  the  absurd  of  the 
positions  where  they  lie  entrenched.  I  contrast  him  with 
Perrone,  the  amiable  shrewdly- judging  old  man,  who 
verified  his  logic  by  observation  of  the  freedom  allowed  in 
Catholic  schools  to  so  many  groups  of  orthodox  teachers. 
Mediocrity,  which  was  all  that  Perrone  claimed  for  his 
writings,  is  sometimes  golden.  I  think  with  pleasure  of 
Newman's  generous  words  about  him  ;  and  count  among 
my  happy  memories  that  I  was  examined  by  him  for  my 
degree  and  holy  orders. 

Everyone  that  has  lived  long  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
Peter's  will  have  been  aware  of  the  deep  feeling  which  led 
Byron  to  exclaim,  "  O  Rome,  my  country,  city  of  the 
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soul" — for  it  becomes  not  only  familiar  but  kind,  with  a 
genial  warmth  and  intimacy,  a  large  tolerance,  and  endless 
attractions,  from  classical  and  mediaeval  to  the  sights  and 
events  of  the  day.  We  young  men  belonging  to  a  papal 
college  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  our  uniform  the  privileges 
of  court  dress ;  all  doors  were  open  to  us,  and  after 
witnessing  the  full  round  of  the  papal  year  inside  the 
Vatican  BasiHca,  or  at  other  churches,  we  seemed  like 
children  at  home,  noting  the  guests  as  they  now  arrived 
from  the  four  winds  to  begin  this  oecumenical  campaign. 
For  there  was  to  be  fighting,  as  of  old  at  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon.  The  crowd  of  bishops  broke  into  groups ; 
leaders  appeared  ;  and  we  soon  came  to  know  those  who 
were  making  fame  by  their  words  and  acts,  however 
secret  the  debates  might  be  reckoned.  Of  real  secrecy 
there  could  be  little.  Among  the  prelates  some  took  their 
own  view  regarding  it,  and  gave  information  regularly  to 
certain  journals ;  others,  as  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster records,  were,  by  his  counsel  to  the  Holy  Father, 
set  free,  so  that  a  true  account  of  what  went  on  should 
reach  the  European  statesmen,  whose  policy  was  yet 
undetermined.  We  of  the  English  College  saw  our  own 
bishops  day  by  day  ;  several  were  guests  in  the  house  ; 
and  Dr.  Grant,  of  Southwark,  venerated  in  Rome  as  a 
saint,  died  there.  I  call  to  mind  the  visit  which  Pius  IX 
paid  to  him  not  long  before  the  end  came.  As  his  manner 
was,  the  Pope  remarked  on  all  he  saw  ;  cast  a  glance  at 
Wolsey's  portrait  among  the  English  Cardinals  in  our 
gallery,  observing,  "  Non  era  un  buon  pezzo  quello  " 
("  Hardly  a  saint,  that  one  !  "),  and  stood  on  the  stone 
stairs  a  moment  to  refer — I  know  not  why —  to  "  the 
principles  of  '89."  It  was  an  event  in  one's  life  to  hear 
the  Roman  Pontiff  utter  those  words,  with  which  and 
their  implications  he  had  been  dealing  ever  since  he  put 
on  the  triple  crown.  Authority,  divine  and  human,  was 
at  stake  ;  the  Vatican,  the  Mount  of  Prophecy,  would 
now  reply  to  Rousseau  with  his  Social  Contract.  There 
stood,  smiling  down  upon  us  youths,  a  most  engaging 
old  man,  still  firm  and  vigorous,  the  '*  Servant  of  the 
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Servants  of  God  "  by  divine  right ;  and  his  claims  must 
be  admitted  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

I  am  giving,  in  sentences  hke  these,  my  own  convictions, 
which  fell  in  gladly  with  all  I  read  in  De  Maistre,  in 
Manning,  and  in  Ward — to  quote  names  of  the  first 
eminence  during  1870.  When,  five  years  later,  I  became 
a  guest  of  Dr.  Ward's  at  Weston  Manor,  and  contributed 
my  first  articles  to  the  Dublin  Review,  one  of  the  links 
which  bound  us  together  was  my  acquaintance  with 
nearly  all  he  had  written  on  the  papal  prerogatives,  which 
somewhat  surprised  him  in  so  young  a  man.  But  I  had 
been  following  his  arguments  and  discussions,  quarter  by 
quarter,  since  1866.  For  Joseph  de  Maistre  my  affection- 
ate admiration  has  been  Hfe-long,  although  naturally 
differing  from  his  creed  of  a  noble  caste,  entrusted  by 
Providence  vdth  care  of  mankind.  He  saw  deep  into  the 
French  Revolution,  its  essence  and  dangers,  being  schooled 
to  that  in  some  degree  by  Edmund  Burke.  A  lover  of 
epigrams  might  tell  us  that  he  "  discovered  the  Pope  for 
tile  Nineteenth  •  Century  "  ;  and  the  Vatican  Council 
which  extinguished  Gallicanism  drew  its  governing  or 
platonic  idea  of  the  Papacy  from  his  volumes.  I  learned 
them  by  heart  ;  I  find  a  charm,  that  is  to  say,  the  persua- 
sive power  that  resides  in  something  more  than  logic  yet 
is  eminently  reasonable,  in  his  pages  still.  How  much  did 
the  convert  Archbishop  of  Westminster  owe  to  them  ? 
Directly,  not  a  great  deal,  I  suppose  ;  but  ideas  take 
wings  and  fly  abroad,  especially  in  times  charged  like  our 
last  century  with  revolution  waiting  to  become,  as  we 
have  been  taught  by  stern  experience,  and  are  yet  learning, 
the  law  of  all  nations.  It  is  a  piercing  observation  of 
Newman's  that  H.  E.  Manning's  views  were  apocalyptic, 
and  presaged  the  world's  end.  Such  was  the  prelate's 
message  in  print  and  in  speech,  terrifying  to  mild  Inop- 
portunists,  if  we  will  accept  the  report  of  Canon  Moufang, 
who  heard  him  in  Rome  abounding  on  such  millennial 
topics.  For  Manning,  in  1870,  the  last  hour  of  European 
institutions  had  struck.  Hours  on  the  dial  of  time  are 
counted  by  years ;   but  his  forecast  did  come  true  ;  it  is 
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showing  itself  more  and  more  to  be  the  truth.  GaUicans, 
Old  Catholics,  were  just  survivals  ;  the  School  of  Munich 
held  a  thesis  of  far-reaching  importance,  but  had  no 
philosophy  which  was  adequate  to  its  real  demands — it 
had  only  criticism,  no  vision.  If  development  be  the  law 
of  dogma,  then  apocalypse  with  its  battles  of  dark  and 
light  powers  is  the  one  philosophy  and  the  revealed  code 
of  history.  Manning's  eyes  were  opened  to  the  supreme 
issue. 

As  from  early  years  frequenting  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 
Bayswater,  I  felt  Manning's  influence  all  about  me  ;  in 
Rome  he  appeared  with  a  dignity  no  less  edifying  than 
splendid.  We  hung  upon  his  words,  so  choice  and 
polished  rather  than  oratorical,  enhanced  by  a  presence 
and  a  winning  expression  which  even  those  who  would  not 
yield  to  him  recognized.  Myself,  I  was  never,  strictly 
speaking,  his  disciple.  I  had  been  brought  up  on  tem- 
perance and  the  old  English  liberal  views — a  combina- 
tion which  was  to  make  him  famous  in  later  years ;  but 
I  did  not  learn  these  from  him.  During  the  Council  he 
preached  in  our  College  chapel,  but  Catholic  Rome  and 
not  the  question  of  the  day  furnished  the  text.  Everyone 
knew  how  demonic  (to  borrow  the  word  which  he  accepted 
with  a  grim  smile)  were  his  activities  in  and  outside  the 
Council.  He  found  a  strong  British  team  against  him, 
led  by  Errington  and  Cliiford.  My  own  bishop,  W.  B. 
UUathorne,  moving  among  purple-clad  prelates  in  his 
dark  Benedictine  habit,  would  never  join  private  coteries, 
nor  did  he  put  himself  in  front,  though  his  vote  juxta 
modum  on  a  matter  in  which  he  proved  successful,  was 
interpreted  by  Odo  Russell  as  a  passing  over  to  the 
Opposition.  Once  he  rebuked  Mgr.  Mermillod  for  a 
harsh  word,  and  with  justice  ;  but  on  the  whole  his 
attitude  was  one  of  reserve.  He,  too,  preached  at  Sant' 
Andrea  della  Valle  ;  and  a  remarkable  sermon,  deep  and 
strong ;  yet  much  excelled  by  the  rare  little  discourses  I 
have  heard  from  his  lips  at  ordinations,  perfect  in  form 
and  feeling.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  man  whose  unusual  career  added  to 
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a  real  and  sturdy  kind  of  genius  made  for  him  a  niche  in 
the  story  of  the  CathoHc  Revival  quite  his  own.  He  was 
a  true  monk,  and  to  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  he  brought 
the  spirit  of  a  traveller  by  sea  and  land,  the  silence  of  a 
meditative  soul.  There  was  about  him  something  antique, 
not  modern  or  fitting  in  with  a  plan  of  campaign,  drawn 
up  whether  by  Manning  or  Acton.  To  the  Holy  See 
none  could  be  more  loyal,  "  I  obey  you,  love  you,  and 
most  honour  you,"  he  would  have  said  to  Pius  IX  ;  then 
have  left  the  discussion  to  those  who  delighted  in  it. 

Well-matched  the  combatants  were.  On  us  young  men 
Dupanloup  made  little  impression  or  none  at  all,  though 
his  name  sounded  loud  as  originator  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  we  knew  of  him  by  the  witty  summing  up 
of  his  pamphlet  on  Pope  Honorius,  "  Petrus  negavit,  et 
statim  gallus  cantavit."  A  bellicose  prelate,  Freppel  of 
Angers,  had  challenged  us  who  were  by  residence  and 
habit  Romans,  in  a  public  disputation  with  an  arrogant 
"  Nos  Galli,"  "  We  French  are  of  opinion  "  ;  and  the 
double-edged  word  lent  itself  to  sarcasm.  It  was  true 
that  in  the  crisis  of  1867  Dupanloup  had  saved  the 
Temporal  Power,  thus  giving  time  for  the  Council  in 
which  GalHcanism  would  meet  its  end.  The  soldiers  of 
Napoleon,  mixed  vdth  papal  volunteers,  might  be  seen 
at  every  corner  ;  yet  neither  the  people  nor  the  Vatican 
had  any  pleasure  in  the  occupation  which  left  the  Roman 
question  unsolved.  There  is  a  deep  contrariety  between 
the  French  and  the  Italian  temperament,  almost  be- 
yond reconciling;  it  came  out  strongly  when  Dupanloup 
served  as  a  spearhead  to  the  Opposition  in  the  Council 
Chamber  ;  and  his  resuscitation  of  the  Four  Articles  of 
1682  provoked  a  feeling  as  though  Louis  XIV  were  once 
more  inflicting  an  outrage  in  Rome  itself  on  the  Holy  See. 
The  dispute  had  been  long  domestic  among  French 
CathoHcs,  between  the  heirs  of  Bossuet  and  the  after- 
growths of  De  Maistre  and  Lamennais ;  now  it  was  raging 
under  St.  Peter's  Home.  I  do  not  pretend  to  grasp  the 
motives  or  the  pohcy  of  this  high-minded  and  generous 
man,   who   suffered   during  the   double   occupation   of 
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Orleans  by  the  Germans  a  penance,  let  us  call  it,  more 
than  sufficient  to  atone  for  his  failure  in  the  spring  of 
1870  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  French  bishops, 
preaching  at  San  Luigi  in  the  Corso,  took  a  variety  of 
topics ;  my  memory  still  glows  with  hghts  from  the 
eloquence  of  Cardinal  Pie  ;  and  after  fifty  years  I  am 
sensible  of  the  taking  beauty  in  language  and  gesture 
which  gave  to  Mermillod's  periods  their  distinction  amid 
other  fine  examples  of  Christian  oratory. 

A  contrast  bordering  on  the  absolute  we  found  in  Isaac 
Hecker,  the  German-American,  convert,  missionary,  and 
mystic,  who  showed  his  striking  figure  on  the  platform  of 
Sant'  Andrea,  while  he  poured  out  a  passionate  strain, 
curiously  foreign  to  our  hearing,  on  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Who  could  be  more  removed  than  he  from  Gallican  or 
Febronian  provincialism  ?  But  his  new  world  was  not 
the  old.  Am  I  fanciful  in  detecting  between  this  Catholic 
priest  devoted  to  his  Church  and  the  poet  of  the  people, 
Walt  Whitman,  a  resemblance  as  of  brothers  ?  He  seemed 
a  bird  of  passage  from  seas  afar  off.  Western,  and  announc- 
ing the  dawn  of  to-morrow  beyond  the  sunset.  America 
was  attending  a  General  Council  for  the  first  time — 
America,  the  destined  heir  of  us  all.  His  sermon,  valiantly 
delivered  in  an  accent  we  could  not  mistake,  was  aimed 
at  Immanuel  Kant ;  with  intense  conviction  he  pleaded 
for  the  ever-living  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church — briefly,  against  what  men  called  thirty-five 
years  later  Modernism.  Admirable  Father  Hecker,  some 
of  whose  writings  I  knew,  and  whom  I  compared  to  that 
inspiring  Dominican,  Lacordaire  !  But  the  preacher  did 
not  dream  of  troubles  destined  to  arise  about  his  life  and 
doctrine.  Nor  did  I,  listening  to  him  in  the  crowd,  forecast 
that  to  me  would  fall  the  honourable  task  of  writing  a 
sketch  in  this  Dublin  Review  of  that  Life  which  would 
enjoy  a  wide  circulation  among  Americans.  Almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  I  became  the  guest  of  his 
brother-Paulists  in  New  York,  where  I  preached  from 
the  pulpit  he  had  occupied.  There  was  no  heresy  in  the 
soul  of  Isaac  Hecker,  concerning  whom  Cardinal  Newman 
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wrote  to  Father  Hewit  in  February,  1889,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  his  death,  "  I  have  ever  felt  that  there  was 
this  sort  of  unity  in  our  lives,  that  v^e  had  both  begun  a 
work  of  the  same  kind,  he  in  America  and  I  in  England  ; 
and  I  know  how  zealous  he  was  in  promoting  it."  His 
intimate  friend  and  disciple,  J.  J.  Keane,  who  was  Rector 
of  Washington  University  when  I  stayed  there — and  I 
came  to  be  well  acquainted  with  him  by  and  by  in 
Rome,  whence  he  removed  to  be  Archbishop  of  Dubuque 
— was  frequent  in  pointing  out  Hecker's  central  principle  ; 
the  synthesis,  namely,  of  letter  and  spirit,  of  authority 
with  inward  grace  and  divine  light,  which  constituted  as 
in  a  sacrament  of  unity  the  Catholic  Church.  This  was 
the  spiritual  freedom  he  rejoiced  in  ;  his  message  to 
America  was  its  application  along  all  the  lines  of  the 
coming  age. 

Very  fruitful,  I  think,  would  it  be,  time  and  space  per- 
mitting, to  bring  under  one  view  the  Western  idea  thus 
shadowed  forth  by  Hecker,  and  the  Central  European 
which,  confronted  by  diversities  of  races,  states,  and  sects, 
was  animated  by  a  desire  for  reconciliation  all  round — 
unity  of  churches  and  empires,  with  as  much  as  might  be 
of  Home  Rule,  so  long  as  the  supreme  Government  held 
good.  The  Opposition,  so  far  as  it  was  German  or  Hun- 
garian, laid  great  stress  on  considerations  of  which  the 
object  was  peace,  and  first  of  all  between  professing 
Christians.  Doellinger,  in  The  Church  and  the  Churches^ 
made  an  appeal  accordingly,  not  without  power.  But  at 
the  Council  this  eirenic  impulse  became  an  attack  on 
official  routine  ;  and  the  storm-compeller  was  a  bishop 
from  the  marches  of  Austria,  by  name  Strossmayer.  If 
Manning  dominated  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  man  of  war,  who  moved 
about  with  his  retinue  like  a  prince,  drew  the  eyes  of  all 
Rome.  By  extraction  a  German,  high  in  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  his  sympathies  were  yet  on  the  side  of  the 
Southern  Slavs,  and  from  Agram-Zagreb  he  looked  to- 
wards the  Russian  Church  with  longings  for  reunion. 
His  learning  could  hold  but  a  rushlight  to  Doellinger's 
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inexhaustible  erudition  ;  but  it  was  real,  of  a  kind  not 
much  cultivated  among  Italians,  and  offered  to  the 
Fathers  (who  did  not  always  welcome  it)  in  a  most 
eloquent  and  classic  Latin.  His  chivalrous  bearing  went 
with  a  kind  heart.  Born  in  1815  he  survived,  like  Doel- 
linger,  to  the  great  age  of  ninety,  dying  in  1905.  It  is 
pleasant  now  to  construe  this  very  remarkable  man  by 
the  light  of  an  heroic  career,  during  which  he  proved 
himself  such  a  friend  to  the  oppressed  Slavs  of  the  Dual 
Empire  that  they  revere  him  as  not  only  their  champion 
but  herald  and  founder  of  the  freedom  which,  in  the 
"  kingdom  of  Serbs,  Slovenes,  and  Croatians,"  is  guaran- 
teed to  them.  In  science,  art,  and  general  culture,  he  did 
much  and  spent  munificently  to  advance  his  people,  who 
will  never  forget  the  part  he  took  in  helping  on  their 
deliverance.  Towards  the  Uniate  Churches  he  antici- 
pated the  policy  of  Leo  XIII,  which  I  have  likened  to 
Home  Rule.  We  can  have  small  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing how  a  spirit  so  resolute,  a  breaker  into  the  forest  and 
pioneer  of  new  paths,  should  amaze,  or  even  scandaHze, 
the  permanent  secretaries  whom  he  faced  and  occasionally 
browbeat  in  St.  Peter's.  Peace  to  the  combatants !  "  They 
are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light  "  ;  and  the  Holy 
Father's  long-suffering  with  Strossmayer,  as  with  his 
fidus  Achates^  Hefele  of  Rottenburg,  was  rewarded.  Both 
in  due  course  published  the  decrees.  Not  a  single  bishop 
of  the  Opposition  attempted  to  rend  the  Church  by 
schism.  Their  departure  on  the  eve  of  July  i8th,  1870, 
must  be  honoured  as  an  act  of  regard  for  conscience 
while  deferring  to  the  papal  dignity  and  leaving  the 
Council  intact.  The  unity  of  Catholicism  received  im- 
mediately during  stress  of  war  a  profound  homage  from 
these  very  men  who  had  spoken  their  minds  and,  as  the 
tired  stenographers  declared,  exhausted  all  arguments 
in  a  discussion  worn  threadbare.  Cardinal  Franzelin's 
doctrine  of  the  three  stages  in  development — aboriginal 
faith,  tumultuous  controversy,  and  final  agreement — 
sums  up  the  story  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

Among  the  Roman  Fathers  who  were  to  preside  over  it 
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we  knew  more  than  one  personally  ;  but  our  protector, 
Cardinal  Reisach,  died  before  he  could  take  his  seat,  in 
December,  1869.  I  saw  him  first  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Oscott  College,  one  summer  afternoon  in  1866,  when  he 
was  travelling  about  England  by  commission,  on  the 
subject  of  Oxford  and  University  studies.  An  exile  from 
Bavaria,  where  he  had  censured  the  King  because  of 
Lola  Montes,  and  had  thereby  lost  the  Archbishopric  of 
Munich-Freising,  he  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration 
at  the  Vatican  ;  his  German  birth  and  Roman  experience 
seemed  to  point  him  out  as  acceptable  to  all  parties  in  the 
Council ;  but  his  days  expended  in  laboribus  flurimis 
had  worn  him  down.  He  passed ;  and  I  remember 
listening  in  a  dreadfully  cold  church  near  the  Aventine 
to  as  frigid  a  sermon  on  this  text,  delivered  by  one  of 
those  curious  Italian  preachers  whose  rhetoric  is  all 
grimace  and  fioriture.  "  A  Cardinal  ought  to  die  in 
Rome,"  says  the  proverb  ;  if  so,  it  would  be  well  to  forbid 
any  funeral  discourse,  as  likely  to  be  wanting  in  the  one 
touch  of  nature.  Cardinal  Reisach  did  not  understand 
the  English  genius ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  English 
College  except  what  he  had  been  misleadingly  told.  The 
same  was  true  of  Mgr.  Vitelleschi  who  came  after  him. 
We  liked  much  better  the  Sicilian,  Cardinal  di  Luca, 
which  was  the  case  with  many  English  Catholics  to  whom 
he  showed  kindness.  A  small,  dark-featured  man,  learned 
in  languages,  affable  and  of  good  judgment,  he  had 
exercised  in  Sicily  some  office  connected  with  the  Inquisi- 
tion which  brought  him  across  the  Carbonari.  Secret 
societies  have  tenacious  memories ;  and  when  certain 
of  his  former  delinquents  entered  Rome  in  triumph  on 
September  20th,  Cardinal  di  Luca  thought  it  advisable 
to  take  refuge  with  us  in  the  Via  Monserrato.  We  found 
him  agreeable  and  not  nervous  about  himself  ;  from  his 
lips  we  heard  an  account  of  the  morning  in  the  Vatican 
where  he  had  been  present  with  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
in  attendance  on  the  Holy  Father.  It  was  the  last  morn- 
ing of  a  Temporal  Dominion  which  could  count  eleven 
centuries  to  its  credit.    Sixty-four  days  after  the  defini- 
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tion  of  Papal  Infallibility  the  end  had  come.  Surely 
when  we  looked  up  from  our  watch-tower  of  the  English 
College,  and  beheld  the  immense  white  flag  of  parley 
waving  above  St.  Peter's  in  a  cloudless  blue  sky,  we  might 
have  said  to  one  another,  "  This  is  a  great  play  with  a 
magnificent  curtain."  The  third  Italy  was  claiming  the 
Third  Rome.  But  that  tragic  end  was  also  a  beginning. 
For  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Virgil  could  have  divined,  his 
words,  ascribed  to  the  Supreme,  are  true  of  the  papal 
prospects : 

"  His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono  ; 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi." 

WILLIAM  BARRY. 

THE  MONK'S  CHANT 

OTHAT  I  might  sink  into  that  deep  pool, 
Ardent  with  desire  of  His  burning  rule  : 
In  His  chastening  fire,  O  that  I  might  sink  ! 
O  that  I  might  fall  through  the  severing  clouds, 
Into  that  deep  pool  through  the  sevenfold  shrouds  : 
Ardent  for  His  rule,  O  that  I  might  fall, 
O  that  I  might  rest  !    as  a  sleeping  child 
Feebly  in  His  hands,  all  my  love  up-piled  ! 
O'er  the  arid  sands  O  that  I  might  rest  ! 
O  that  I  might  weep,  wounded  to  the  heart, 
Pain  in  every  limb,  tortured  every  part ; 
Wounded  but  by  Him,  O  that  I  might  weep  ! 
O  that  I  might  lie  in  one  precious  scar, 
Be  but  soothing  balm  where  I  once  did  mar  : 
In  His  holy  palm  O  that  I  might  lie  ! 

EVAN  MORGAN. 
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SYON    ABBEY, 

1420-1920 

THERE  was  purple  and  ermine  and  gold,  and  the 
royal  hands  of  Henry  V,  the  hero  of  Agincourt, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  Syon  Abbey  on  February 
22nd,  141 5.  Stone  was  still  mounting  upon  stone  in 
1468. 

Fathers  and  Sisters  had  come  from  Vasteen  in  Sweden. 
Princes  and  prelates  had  led  them  to  the  shores  of  their 
native  land  and  wished  them  God  speed.  England's  king 
had  welcomed  them,  and  amidst  kingly  smiles  and  kingly 
splendour  they  began  their  lives  of  prayer  and  praise 
around  the  altar  throne  of  the  King  of  kings.  The  first 
English  professions  were  received  by  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley  of  Canterbury,  on  April  21st,  1420.  In  the  following 
year  Bishop  Clifford,  of  London,  confirmed  the  election 
of  Dame  Joan  North  as  Abbess,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fysch- 
burne  as  Confessor-General.  For  over  one  hundred  years 
this  school  of  God's  love  continued  to  work  and  pray, 
and  men  and  women  passed  out  into  the  great  world  of 
heaven.  Kings  came  and  went,  and  begged  for  prayers 
and  left  their  lands,  until  Henry  VIII  was  on  the  throne 
and  John  Fewterer  was  Confessor-General.  Quae  sunt 
Caesaris,  Caesari^  et  quae  sunt  Dei,  Deo  ;  it  was  God's 
examination  day.  Bishops,  priests  and  monks.  Lords  and 
Commons,  fell  reluctantly,  but  they  fell.  Learning  and 
cowardice  interchanged  scruples  ;  love  was  very  cold, 
and  Christ  seemed  to  be  standing  very  near  the  gallows 
tree.  All  the  same.  Father  Richard  of  Syon  faced  the 
glance  of  His  eyes  and  smiled. 

And  the  Abbey  :  "  The  Confessor  there,  and  some 
other  of  the  wisest  of  the  brethren,  the  Abbas  and  all  her 
religious  susters,  like  good,  wise  and  feythful  ladys  to 
our  soveraine  Lord,  be  wel  contended  with  the  Kinges 
Grace  said  title,  and  wolbe  redy  to  declare  thair  consentes 
to  the  same  when  so  ever,  they  shall  be  required  ;   as  I 
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am  now  informed,  and  as  I  also  perceyved  meself,  when 
I  was  at  Sion."* 

Of  course  there  were  stubborn  Sisters  and  stubborn 
Brethren,  and  the  Abbess  and  Confessor-General  had 
much  trouble  between  them  all,  but  Bedyll  was  tactful, 
and  although  there  were  "  diverse  of  the  Frirys  at  Sion, 
which  he  mynded  to  offer  thaim  self  in  sacrifice  to  the 
great  idole  of  Rome,"t  when  the  time  came  Richard 
Reynolds  stood  alone  with  Thomas  Brownel,  lay-brother, 
for  company.  Reynolds  was  taken  to  the  Tower  where  he 
met  the  three  Carthusian  priors  and  the  parish  priest  of 
Isleworth.  Here  they  all  made  "  the  good  Confession," 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  waved  farewell  as  they  mounted 
the  hurdles  for  Tyburn  (May  4th,  1535).  All  the  world 
was  awaiting  their  arrival  at  the  gallows.  The  rope  was 
ready  and  the  knife  was  sharp  "...  and  Reynolds, 
being  the  last  that  was  executed  and  seeing  them  cruelly 
quartered,  and  their  bowels  taken  out,  preached  unto 
them  and  comforted  them,  promising  them  a  heavenly 
banquet  and  supper,  for  the  sharp  breakfast  taken 
patiently  for  their  Master's  sake.  He  never  changed 
colour  nor  was  disquieted,  and  then  in  the  end,  lastly 
went  to  die  manfully  himself."! 

Thomas  Brownel  followed  his  brother  some  two  years 
afterwards.  He  died  "in  defense  of  ye  Catholic  Faith "§ 
consumed  by  the  filth  of  Newgate,  October  21st,  1537. 
In  1539  Syon  Abbey  was  suppressed  and  pensioned.  The 
Abbess  retired  with  a  few  monks  and  nuns  to  Denham. 
She  died  there  in  osculo  Christie  1546-  Others  of  the 
Community,  realizing  that  it  was  impossible  to  serve  both 
God  and  the  king,  left  England  for  Flanders,  under  the 
leadership  of  Catherine  Palmer.  Henry  went  from 
woman  to  woman  until  death  came.  On  the  way  from 
London  to  Windsor,  the  king's  body  rested  at  the  some- 
time royal  Abbey.    The  coffin  broke  and  dogs  licked  the 

*  Bedyll  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  Aug.  28th,  1534.  From  Cromwell's 
correspondence  in  the  Chapter  House,  Bundle  B.  Letter  in  full  in 
Aungier's  History  of  Syon  Monastery.  t  Ibid.^ 

X  Arundel  MS.  152.  Quoted  by  Dom  Bede  Camm,  Lives  of  the  English 
Martyrs.  §  Syon  Obit.  book. 
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red  blood  from  the  stones  of  Syon  (1547).  In  1555, 
Cardinal  Pole  returned  to  reconcile  England  to  Christ 
and  His  Church.  On  his  "way  thither,  the  Papal  Legate 
visited  the  exiles.  Syon  Abbey  was  Crown  land  again, 
and  Philip  and  Mary  willingly  returned  it.  The  Com- 
munity was  solemnly  reinclosed  by  the  last  Catholic 
Bishop  of  London,  and  by  the  last  Abbot  of  Westminster 
on  August  1st,  1557. 

The  new  dawn  was  fingered  with  rosy  glory,  but  it  was 
the  glory  of  Palm  Sunday.  Mary  died  and  Elizabeth 
reigned  (1558),  Syon  Abbey  was  Crown  land  once  more 
and  the  Community  was  glad  to  hurry  out  of  England 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  Their 
wanderings  commenced  in  Flanders ;  Dermond  to 
Zurich  Zee,  Zurich  Zee  to  Meshagan  near  Antwerp; 
hence,  in  the  nick  of  time,  they  escaped  to  Mechlin. 
Elizabeth  saw  to  it  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  her 
spies  allowed  very  little  money  to  slip  through  their 
fingers.  At  Mechlin  troubles  were  renewed  ;  the  nuns 
were  accused  of  concealing  munitions  in  the  convent. 
The  Lutherans  stirred  up  the  mob  ;  the  house  was 
pillaged,  and  the  Abbess,  Catherine  Palmer,  died  from 
the  shock.  The  King  of  Spain  had  been  their  benefactor, 
but  the  Netherlands  were  in  successful  revolt  and  the 
annuity  did  not  arrive  ;  and  through  all  the  spirit  of  St. 
Bridget  still  lived  on.  It  was  decided  to  send  some  of  the 
Sisters  to  England  to  beg.  They  went,  and  Elizabeth 
gave  them  an  Elizabethan  welcome  in  her  prisons.  One 
of  the  nuns,  Sister  Elizabeth  Saunders,  has  left  a  record 
of  her  experiences  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield. 
She  was  brought  before  many  Justices.  To  all  their 
questions  she  answered  that  she  "  was  a  woman  and  a 
nun,  that  the  first  reason  was  proof  enough  that  I  would 
not  disturb  the  kingdom,  and  the  second  would  let  them 
know  that  I  was  a  Catholic,  as  they  have  no  nuns  in  their 
sect."*  They  tried  to  get  her  to  church,  and  fine  mounted 

*  Given  by  Yepen  in  his  Histovia  Particular  de  la  Persecucion  de  Tngla- 
terra.  Translation  of  letter  by  Dom  Adam  Hamilton,  O.S.B.,  in  Poor 
Souls'  Friend  (Burns  &  Gates),  Feb.,  March,  April,  1894. 
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upon  fine.  Having  no  money  to  pay  she  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  She  escaped,  but  was  scrupulous 
about  having  done  so,  and  returned  to  prison.  Meanwhile 
the  Sisters  at  Mechlin  continued  to  serve  God  vdth 
watchings  and  fastings.  Their  plight  was  piteous,  and  it 
was  "  Tommy "  who  came  to  the  rescue.  He  was 
quartered  at  Mechlin  at  the  time,  helping  the  Lutherans. 
But  Luther  or  no  Luther,  these  nuns  were  his  country- 
women, and  religion  or  no  religion,  he  was  a  man,  so 
when  he  thought  the  Lutherans  were  after  the  Sisters, 
"  Tommy  "  ran  round  and  the  Lutherans  ran  away,  and, 
finally,  "  Tommy  "  escorted  them  down  to  Antwerp  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  The  Sisters  left  Antwerp  by  sea  and, 
in  spite  of  English  pirates,  arrived  safely  at  Rouen,  1580. 
Sister  Elizabeth  Saunders  rejoined  them  here.  Having 
conquered  her  scruples,  she  made  her  way  to  France  dis- 
guised as  a  countrywoman.  Her  companions  from  Mech- 
lin never  returned,  God  having  accounted  them  worthy 
"  to  suffer  more  for  the  Catholic  Faith."* 

It  was  at  Rouen  that  Father  Foster  came  to  Syon.  His 
mother  died  in  a  York  prison  "a  monstrous  Papist,"t 
confessing  the  faith  to  the  end,  and  her  dead  hands 
clasped  the  last  will  and  testament,  in  which  she  dared 
any  minister  to  touch  her  body.  She  was  buried  by  her 
husband  in  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. Father  Foster  had  been  educated  at  Douai  and 
Rome.  He  had  been  Professor  at  Rheims.  He  had  made 
his  retreat  with  the  Jesuits  and  was  going  to  England. 
All  the  Fathers  of  Syon  were  dead.  Lady  Abbess  pressed, 
God  seemed  to  call,  Cardinal  Allen  agreed,  and  so  Father 
Foster  stayed  at  Rouen  and  became  Confessor-General 
(1584).  Meanwhile  the  English  were  on  the  look  out  for 
hinj,  at  Dover  and  Rye.  Nothing  daunted,  it  seems  that 
their  agents  administered  poison  to  him  at  Rouen.    He 

*  Given  by  Yepen  in  his  Historia  Particular  de  la  Persecucion  de  Ingla- 
terra.  Translation  of  letter  by  Dom  Adam  Hamilton,  O.S.B.,  in  Poor 
Souls'  Friend  (Burns  &  Oates),  Feb.,  March,  April,  1894. 

tVide  ch.  iii  oi  An  Account  of  the  Travels,  Dangers  and  Wonderful 
Deliverances  of  the  English  Nuns  of  the  famous  Monastery  of  Sion.  MS.  in 
possession  of  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh.  Original  written  shortly  after 
arrival  at  Lisbon.    Present  MS.  copied  1741. 
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was  very  ill  and  at  the  point  of  death,  but  recovered. 

The  convent  was  in  great  difficulties ;  however,  more 
Fathers  joined  up,  and  in  1589  the  municipal  authorities 
gave  the  Community  a  house  and  the  people  built  them 
a  church.  Fathers  Vivian  and  Marsh  were  sent  to  Spain 
to  fetch  the  King's  bounty.  On  the  return  journey  the 
Huguenots  caught  them  at  La  Rochelle,  relieved  them  of 
their  cash,  and  finally  gave  them  as  a  present  to  EngHsh 
pirates.  The  latter  paraded  the  poor  men  through  the 
green  lanes  of  England,  as  monks,  priests  and  traitors,  and 
handed  them  over  to  her  Majesty  who  punished  them  at 
her  pleasure  in  the  Marshalsea.  Father  Foster  ultimately 
succeeded  in  procuring  their  release  and  received  them 
as  men  risen  from  the  dead. 

Meanwhile  "  Hereticks  and  Politicks "  were  going 
ahead  in  France  and  Rouen.  As  early  as  1587  there  had 
been  trouble.  The  frost  broke  forty-four  of  the  city 
conduits.  It  was  whispered  that  this  was  the  work  of  the 
Bridgettines  :  "  Cathohcs  and  English  to  boot,  they  had 
a  secret  conduit  in  their  cellar  and  drew  thither  all  the 
water  from  the  town."  Rumour  always  succeeds ;  crowds 
besieged  the  monastery  and  Father  Foster  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  them  believe  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses.  Twice  the  Community  endured  the  horrors 
of  a  siege  (1589,  1591),  notorious  among  God's  enemies, 
famous  among  His  friends  "...  our  soldiers  who  daily 
sallied  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  came  often  to  us  to 
warn  and  admonish  us  to  pray,  telling  us  the  especial 
danger  we  were  in,  for  in  the  very  combats  and  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy,  they  heard  them  oftentimes  rail  against 
us  and  no  other,  threatening  us  .  .  .  showing  our  great 
danger  and  particular  spite  against  us  and  desire  to  destroy 
us,  if  ever  they  should  enter  the  city."*  The  Earl 
of  Essex  and  4,000  English  were  outside  the  walls 
(1591).  Inside,  "in  this  time  of  siege,  we  had  the 
Orotories  and  whole  concourse  of  the  city,  with  continuall 
Sermons,  Service  and  Prayers  for  the  full  space  of  six 
weeks  together.    And  not  only  so,  but  the  whole  Court 

*  Ibid.  ch.  xiii. 
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of  Parliament,  through  the  like  devotion  and  affection 
to  us,  ommitted  to  hear  their  accustomed  Mass  in  the 
Parliament  Hall  and  came  together  in  order  every  Friday, 
to  hear  Mass  with  us  .  .  .  and  the  Councellors  of  the 
Court  of  Parliament  •  .  .  and  many  others  were  our 
Father's  ghostly  children  and  often  conferred  with  him."* 
But  there  were  clouds  on  the  horizon.  Lady  Abbess 
Bridget  Rooke  dreamt  she  saw  Father  Foster  standing 
alone,  holding  up  the  Pope's  Mitre  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  of  Rouen.  The  Catholic  League  was  failing  after 
all,  Henry  of  Navarre  was  winning,  and  everyone  wanted 
to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  How  was  it  possible  to 
acknowledge  Henry  "  a  publick,  notorious  excommunicate 
heretick,"  as  king  of  France  and  at  the  same  time  escape 
the  papal  censures  ?  The  Canons  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Rouen  lost  no  time,  they  led  the  way  in  treating 
with  the  enemy,  that  they  might  "  receive  their  rents  and 
ecclesiastical  revenues  "  .  .  .  "  that  they  should  begin 
to  do  that  which  the  laity  as  yet  did  not,  being  in  more 
want  than  themselves,  was  so  scandalous  a  thing,"t  that 
the  Pope's  Legate  at  Paris  threatened  them  with  ex- 
communication. For  more  delicately  tempered  minds 
the  Rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  wrote  a  brochure^  "  which 
treatise  so  much  mangled  and  limited  the  (Papal)  censures 
v^th  particular  interpretations,  suited  to  the  temporizing 
humour  of  the  deliverer  of  it,  that  in  reality  it  made  the 
ensures  of  no  effect."!  Father  Foster  wrote  a  reply,  which 
resulted  in  the  Rector  losing  his  Prefect  of  Studies  and 
also  his  temper,  but  apparently  nothing  could  shake  the 
poor  man's  resolve  to  absolve  the  excommunicate  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  authority  or  no  authority.  The  Father 
Rector  also  "  sollicited  other  Religious  Priors  and 
Superiors  to  join  with  him  and  to  draw  a  humble  letter  of 
submission  with  a  petition  to  the  said  king,  that  he  would 
protect  them  and  not  permit  them  to  be  despoiled  of  their 

*  Vide  ch.  xiii  oi  An  Account  of  the  Travels,  Dangers  and  Wonderful 
Deliverances  of  the  English  Nuns  of  the  famous  Monastery  of  Sion.  MS.  in 
possession  of  Syon  Abbey,  Chudleigh.  Original  written  shortly  after 
arrival  at  Lisbon.    Present  MS.  copied  1741. 

t  Ibid.,  ch.  XXX.  X  Ibid.,  ch.  xxxiii. 
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houses  and  goods,  with  divers  other  articles  to  the  like 
purpose,  promising  to  pray  for  him  and  be  his  most  loyal 
subjects."*    The  dream  had  come  true.    Father  Foster 
was  standing  alone  with  the  Pope's  Mitre  in  his  hands  ; 
ready  to  die  a  martyr  if  God  called  him,  he  strengthened 
the  wavering  and  confirmed  the  strong.    On  Wednesday, 
in  Passion  week,  1594,  the  Governor  surrendered  the  city 
to  Navarre  and  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  Cathedral.    On 
Saturday  of  the  same  week  Father  Foster  arose  from  his 
bed  at  midnight,  rang  the  bell  for  his  brethren,  and  all 
went  to  the  Sisters'  grate.    For  two  hours  they  prayed  ; 
at  the  end  their  decision  was  taken,  they  would  go  to 
Spain.     They  left  Rouen  on  Good  Friday,  April  8th. 
Crowds  besieged  the  monastery.    "  The  plainer  and  more 
religious  people  lamented,  saying  :  If  you  who  fled  to  our 
country  for  the  Catholic  Faith  go  away,  alas,  what  shall 
we  do  ?    Alas,  what  change  is  this  f    Others  said  :   You 
have  a  fair  house  and  Church  and  are  well  beloved,  why 
will  you  go  ?    To  whom  Father  Foster  answered  :    We 
left  a  better  house,  a  better  Church  and  friends  in  Eng- 
land, viz..  Old  Syon  in  England,  a  royal  foundation.    We 
came  to  France,  not  to  seek  commodities,  but  to  serve 
God  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  to  live  and  die  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;    to  conclude,  we  neither 
sought  England,  France,  nor  earth,  but  heaven,  which  is 
all  we   pretend  to,   and  you  yourselves   and  all  other 
Catholics  are  bound  to  do  the  same  ...  So  taking  leave 
of  their  Church  with  a  short  prayer  at  the  High  Altar, 
they  departed  with  heavy  hearts,  though  strongly  resolved 
for  the  love  of  God  and  in  obedience  to  the  See  and 
Church  of  Rome,  they  left  friends.  Church  and  the  well 
beloved  city  of  Rouen. "f  Christ  in  His  Sacrament  went 
with  them.     On  Easter  Day  Father  Foster  gave  them 
Holy  Communion,  just  as  they  were  in  the  boat,  moored 
by  Quilleboeuf  on  the  Seine.     It  had  been  diflScult  to 
obtain  passports,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Le  Havre 
there  was  no  boat,  and  when  there  was  a  boat  there  was 
no  money.    Their  friends  were  imprisoned,  their  baggage 

*  Ibid.,  ch.  xxxiv.  t  Ibid.,  ch.  li. 
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searched,  and  the  Governor  washed  his  hands  of  them. 
But  God  did  not  fail ;  they  secured  a  Flemish  boat  at 
last  and  sec  sail  on  May  5th.  More  English  pirates ;  the 
nuns  made  the  "  exercise  of  the  Cross  "  and  the  Fathers 
turned  seamen.  They  escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  and  on 
May  20th,  1594,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Lisbon.  Portu- 
guese nuns  took  them  in,  Isabel  de  Azevedo  gave  them  a 
property  and  the  King  of  Spain  renewed  his  grant,  but 
the  Archbishop  was  suspicious.  They  had  left  Rouen  in 
haste,  and  their  papers  were  not  all  in  order.  Father 
Parsons,  S.J.,  and  Sir  Francis  Englefield  took  up  their 
cause,  but  the  Archbishop  still  demurred.  His  Council 
feared  the  obligations  that  might  arise  through  the  Con- 
vent's poverty.  The  case  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  as  a 
result  the  Community  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  Clement  VIII,  and  the  Constitutions  were 
reformed  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  .  .  .  The  life  of  old  Syon  was  lived  again  .  .  . 
in  1628  Father  Foster  went  to  his  reward.  The  Brothers 
died  out  with  the  century,  but  the  Sisters  lived  on.  On 
the  morning  of  September  8th,  1760,  Joseph  Baretti  paid 
them  a  visit.  There  were  about  twenty  Sisters  then.: 
"  Nuns  of  all  countries  are  soft  and  obliging  speakers ;  but 
these  are  certainly  the  softest  and  most  obliging  that  ever 
fell  in  my  way  .  .  .  They  are  liberal  to  everybody  of 
chocolates,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  .  .  .  their  reputation 
was  never  sullied  in  the  least  since  their  establishment 
.  .  .  But  let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  Lady  Hill  (the  present 
Abbess  of  the  English  Nunnery),  which  really  deserves 
to  be  saved  from  oblivion.  .  .  .  Soon  after  having  made 
profession  (1728)  a  good  estate  in  Ireland  was  vacated  by 
a  relation  that  died  intestate.  To  get  the  estate  without 
going  to  Ireland  herself  was  thought  difficult  and  subject 
to  much  delay  .  .  .  the  Patriarch,  upon  a  simple  promise 
of  return,  gave  her  leave  to  secularize  her  dress  and  depart. 
She  did  so  ;  arrived  in  Ireland  ;  produced  her  title,  took 
possession,  and  found  herself  at  once  in  a  condition  to 
live  in  ease  and  even  in  splendour  in  her  native  country 
.  .  .  she  was  not  yet  three  and  twenty,  and  handsome 
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enough.  However,  if  she  was  tempted  she  was  tempted 
in  vain,  for  she  sold  the  estate  as  speedily  as  she  could, 
and,  faithful  to  her  vow  and  promise,  hastened  back  to 
the  Nunnery  with  the  money  .  .  .  This  was  done  by  a 
woman  !  This  superiority  to  worldly  pleasure,  and  this 
fidelity  to  an  onerous  engagement  was  found  in  a  female 
breast  !  Would  any  friar  in  similar  circumstances  have 
behaved  so  nobly,  and  have  returned  to  his  less  heavy 
fetters  after  so  lucky  an  escape  ?  This  question  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  honour  of  my  own  sex."*  Baretti  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  nuns  immediately  chose  the  lady  as 
Superior.  This  is  incorrect.  Her  first  term  of  office 
did  not  begin  until  1747. 

The  centuries  passed  and  the  tide  of  the  Reformation 
reached  those  countries  which  had  remained  Catholic 
in  the  Sixteenth.  There  was  the  French  Revolution  and 
then  Bonaparte,  and  Bonaparte  was  in  Spain  ;  every  day 
had  its  rumour,  and  every  rumour  brought  the  coming  of 
the  dread  conqueror  nearer  and  nearer.  The  Abbess 
took  fright  and  vnth  some  of  the  nuns  returned  to  Eng- 
land. They  took  nearly  all  the  pre-Reformation  treasures 
with  them.  The  nuns  died  one  by  one,  the  treasures 
were  scattered,  some  found  their  way  to  museums,  some 
were  lost.  Meanwhile  the  remnant  at  Lisbon  still  held 
on.  The  EngHsh  fleet  were  there.  The  "  Jacks  "  went 
ashore.  "  FeeHng  good,"  they  visited  the  churches — 
and  the  church  of  the  EngHsh  nuns,  of  course.  If  the 
boys  had  no  religion,  they  had  no  prejudices.  There  was 
Exposition  everywhere  ;  they  studied  the  altars  carefully. 
What  was  that  metal  star,  and  why  was  the  one  in  the 
Sisters'  church  so  poor  and  plain  ?  ..."  By  Jove,  they 
shall  have  as  fine  a  house  for  their  God  as  the  Portuguese  "; 
and  they  made  a  collection  and  sent  it  to  the  convent. 
The  nuns  bought  a  new  monstrance  and  they  use  it  still. 

In  1809  Lord  Wellesley  turned  the  Sisters  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  the  convent  became  a  barracks.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.     The  religious  houses  around 

*  A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa,  Joseph  Baretti.  4  vols.  London, 
1770.    Vol.  I,  p.  191  seq. 
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them  fell  one  by  one  ;  Syon  stood  erect  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Union  Jack,  but  anything  might  happen 
any  day,  and  in  England  there  was  the  promise  of  the 
Second  Spring ;  they  would  go.  On  August  27th,  1 861, 
Mass  was  said  and  the  doors  were  opened  and  the  nuns 
passed  out.  Crowds  lined  their  passage  to  the  quay, 
where  the  royal  barge  awaited  them  to  take  them  to  the 
steamer. 

Their  first  resting-place  was  at  Spettisbury  ;  in  1887 
they  went  to  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire.  There  they 
stilLpray  for  the  Hero  of  Agincourt  and  the  Archbishop 
of  500  years  ago,  and  the  Divine  praises  still  encircle  the 
altar  throne  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  The 
world  has  changed  in  500  years,  but  He,  "  He  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

J.  L.  COMOX. 
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THE     CENTENARY    OF 
JOHN    LINGARD'S     HIS- 
TORY 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  century  ago,  during  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  periods  in  English  Catholic 
history,  was  published  Dr.  John  Lingard's  History  of 
England,  the  first  volumes  of  which  appeared  on  May 
3rd,   1819. 

Persecution,  it  is  true,  had  passed  away  with  the  Acts 
of  1778  and  1 79 1,  but,  relieved  of  the  cruellest  of  its 
disabilities,  in  its  struggle  for  further  relief,  the  seem- 
ingly moribund  Church  had  discovered  an  energy  which, 
dividing  it  into  factions,  retarded  progress  and  seriously 
threatened  its  future.    The  division  first  showed  itself  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  Act  of  1778.    These  were  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  Catholic  laity  from  which  the 
bishops  were  carefully  excluded.    To  Bishop  Hay,  indeed, 
the  remark  was  made  that  the  less  the  bishops  were  seen 
in  the  matter  the  better,  and  he  was  refused  admittance 
to  their  meeting.     The  Act  once  passed,  the  CathoHc 
gentry,  encourgged  to  further  efforts,  set  up  a  permanent 
Catholic   Committee  to  conduct   their   business.     The 
Committee  soon  fell  foul  of  the  bishops,  and  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  second  Bill  of  1791,  by  persistently 
supporting  a  proposed  oath  of  allegiance  that  the  bishops 
had  condemned,  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
schism.    The  Committee  were  defeated,  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  John  Milner,  then  priest  at  Winchester, 
afterwards,  as  Bishop  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Midland 
District,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  twenty  years  of 
furious  controversy.     The  bishops  had  been  united  in 
1 79 1,  but  in  the  years  that  followed  they  were,  unhappily, 
divided.    The  new  struggle  centred  chiefly  on  the  famous 
Veto   question.     It  was  suggested  that,  in  return  for 
Emancipation,  the  English  Government  should  be  allowed 
a  quaUfied  veto  on  the  appointment  of  the  CathoHc 
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bishops.  The  question  soon  became  a  source  of  bitter 
dissension,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  bishops  themselves 
were  not  united.  Milner,  for  a  short  period  an  advocate 
of  the  Veto,  soon  became  its  strongest  EngHsh  opponent, 
the  most  vigorous  writer  in  the  years  of  searing  contro- 
versy that  ensued.  How  bitter  that  controversy  was ; 
how  harsh,  even  scurrilous,  were  the  speeches,  pamphlets, 
and  even  pastorals  that  dealt  with  the  subject  can  be 
reaHzed  by  reading  them.  Time  after  time  measures 
were  suggested  or  promoted  by  the  one  party,  only  to  be 
withdrawn  or  defeated,  failures  wrecked  by  the  action  of 
their  opponents.  Nor  was  the  discord  confined  to  this 
one  political  question,  for  on  almost  every  common 
problem  of  policy  the  bishops  were  at  odds.  It  was  with 
this  turmoil  at  its  worst,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  con- 
temporaries going  to  heap  yet  higher  the  fuel  of  hot 
domestic  strife,  that  John  Lingard  set  himself  to  re-write 
EngHsh  History. 

To  write  such  a  work  at  such  a  time  was,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  achievement,  the  more  remarkable  since  its 
author  was  no  mere  bookworm,  no  Goethe  to  study 
Chinese  geography  while  his  country  agonized.  Lingard, 
at  this  time  close  on  fifty  years  of  age,  was  a  very  shrewd 
and  capable  man  of  affairs,  to  whom  bishops  habitually 
went  for  counsel,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  several  very  delicate  commissions,  and  had 
already  refused  a  mitre.  Twice,  later,  was  the  offer 
repeated,  and  once,  it  seems  certain,  he  all  but  received 
the  Cardinal's  scarlet.  He  was  born  at  Winchester, 
February  5th,  1 771,  in  the  last  years  of  the  old  penal  code. 
Catholicism  in  England  was  at  its  darkest  hour.  The 
tiny  remnant  of  the  Ancient  Church  numbered  scarcely 
60,000,  and  for  years  past  a  steady  decline  had  set  in. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  also  of  interest  since  it  witnessed, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  last  trial  of  a  priest  for  the  exercise 
of  his  priestly  office — Bishop  James  Talbot,  coadjutor  to 
the  venerable  Bishop  Challoner. 

1780  is  famous  for  the  Gordon  Riots,  and  it  was  with 
the  remembrance  of  this  well  before  him,  in  the  uncertain 
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half-lights  of  the  slowly  dawning  day,  that,  in  1782, 
Lingard  entered  Douai  College.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  Revolutionary  Wars  brought  about  its  dissolution  in 
1793,  when,  after  hairbreadth  adventures  he  succeeded 
in  returning  to  England.  In  his  eleven  years  at  Douai 
he  had  gained  for  himself  a  reputation  for  uncommon 
ability  and  a  scholarship  far  above  the  average,  and  when 
Bishop  William  Gibson,  in  1794,  founded,  at  Crook  Hall 
in  Durham,  a  college  to  take  the  place  of  Douai,  Lingard 
went  thither  as  vice-president.  In  April,  1795,  he  was 
ordained  priest  at  York,  and  for  the  following  sixteen 
years  remained  at  Crook  Hall,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
college  in  1808,  at  Ushaw,  teaching  in  turn  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  death  of  the  president — Mr.  Eyre — 
in  1 810  gave  him  his  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
uncongenial  routine  of  college  life,  and  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  president,  in  181 1,  he  retired  to  the  tiny 
mission  of  Hornby,  nine  miles  from  Lancaster.  In  this 
quiet  Lancashire  village  he  spent  the  forty  years  of  life 
that  remained  to  him,  years  given  over  almost  entirely 
to  literature  and  history. 

When  the  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  England  first 
came  to  Lingard,  what  first  suggested  it  to  him,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  History  was  a  favourite  study  j^ince 
childhood,  when,  as  she  herself  tells  us,  his  mother  "  was 
accustomed  to  hire  books,  particularly  historical  ones," 
for  his  reading.  In  after  years,  at  Crook  Hall,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  community  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  he  wrote  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities.  These  papers,  read  to  the  circle  round 
the  single  fireside  at  Crook,  his  hearers  prevailed  on  him 
to  publish,  and  they  appeared  at  Newcastle  in  1806  as 
The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  "  From  this 
time  on,"  says  Tierney,  "  his  friends  never  ceased  to  urge 
him  to  a  continuance  of  the  work,  and  to  the  publication 
of  a  general  history  of  the  country."  Charles  Butler, 
Bishop  Milner's  hete  noire  but  always  Lingard's  staunch 
friend,  pressed  him  to  write  on  the  Anglo-Norman  Church, 
but  anxiety  lest,  in  the  then  divided  state  of  Catholics, 
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such  a  work  might  injure  the  college  in  which  he  was 
teaching,  delayed  his  assent,  and  for  the  moment  the  idea 
was  set  aside.  At  Hornby  he  was  more  free,  and  "  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  came  to  assist  the  inclination 
of  his  genius,  and  after  some  time  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  was  employed  on  this  important  work." 
At  first  this  was  nothing  more  ambitious  than  a  manual 
for  schools.  Writing,  in  August,  1813,  to  a  friend,  he 
says  :  "  I  have  proceeded  but  a  short  way  in  my  abridge- 
ment of  English  History  for  the  use  of  schools  ...  As  to 
the  Anglo-Norman  Church  I  must  leave  that  to  some 
future  period."  But  his  method  of  work,  and  the  rule 
he  set  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his  task,  "  to 
admit  no  statement  merely  on  trust,  to  weigh  with  care 
the  value  of  the  authorities  on  which  I  rely,"  led  him  to 
researches  far  deeper  than  could  find  expression  in  a  mere 
textbook  for  schools,  and  it  was  for  a  much  more  ambitious 
work  that,  in  181 8,  he  sought  a  publisher.  Two  Catholics 
whom  he  approached  declined,  as  at  first  did  Mawman, 
a  Protestant,  to  whom  he  then  went,  but^ho,  after  a  con- 
versation with  Lord  Holland,  reconsidered  the  matter  and 
finally  accepted,  paying  for  the  first  three  volumes — i.e., 
to  the  death  of  Henry  VH — a  thousand  guineas.  These 
three  volumes  appeared,  as  has  been  said,  in  18 19.  The 
following  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  fourth,  and  the 
rest  followed  at  intervals,  until,  in  1830,  the  concluding 
volume  brought  the  history  down  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688. 

The  three  volumes  sold  well  and  a  second  edition  was 
soon  called  for.  As  the  work  grew  and  times  and  person- 
ages of  more  general  interest  than  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and 
queens  were  treated  of,  notices  and  critiques  began  to 
appear  in  the  various  reviews.  It  was  the  hey-day  of  the 
reviewer,  when  the  praise  or  condemnation  these  anony- 
mous literary  pontiffs  dealt  out  had  a  wonderful  infiuence 
on  the  fortunes  of  a  book  and  the  reputation  of  its  writer. 
Of  these  magazines  the  Whig  quarterly,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated,  and  it  devoted 
three  articles  to  Lingard's  work.    The  first  of  them  was 
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written  by  Dr.  Allen — librarian  to  the  Maecenas  of  the 
day,  the  Lord  Holland  that  was  Macaulay's  patron — and 
appeared  in  the  April  number  for  1825.  He  began  by 
giving  Lingard  high  praise  for  his  learning,  scholarship, 
and  fidelity  to  truth.  "  Dr.  Lingard  is  already  known  to 
the  world  by  several  valuable  publications.  His  Anti- 
quities of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  displays  much  research 
and  erudition.  .  .  .  His  present  work  will  not  detract 
from  the  reputation  he  has  acquired,  and,  indeed,  the 
success  it  has  already  acquired  is  a  proof  at  once  of  its 
merits  and  of  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public. 
It  has  deservedly  placed  him  amongst  the  most  eminent 
of  our  English  historians."  Then,  after  a  complimentary 
paragraph  on  the  literary  qualities  of  the  work,  "  He 
possesses  what  he  claims,  the  rare  merit  of  having  collected 
his  materials  from  original  historians  and  records.  He 
has  not  copied  at  second-hand  from  other  compilers ; 
nor,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  retailed  to  us  the  vapid 
dregs  of  repeated  transfusions  from  the  primary  sources 
of  information.  To  borrow  his  own  metaphor,  he  has 
not  drawn  from  the  troubled  stream,  but  drunk  from  the 
fountain-head.  His  narrative  has  accordingly  a  freshness 
and  originality  not  to  be  found  in  any  general  history  in 
common  use.  .  .  .  The  diligent  perusal  and  study  of  our 
ancient  historians,  the  critical  examination  of  their  works, 
the  careful  and  judicious  comparison  of  their  statements 
where  they  differ,  have  enabled  Dr.  Lingard  to  explain 
many  transactions  that  were  before  obscure,  to  show  the 
connection  between  events  that  appeared  before  dis- 
jointed, and  to  make  many  salient  corrections  in  our 
history  .  .  .  There  is  no  general  history  we  would  sooner 
recommend." 

In  the  multitudes  of  authorities  to  which  it  appeals, 
and  in  the  exactness  of  its  references,  he  declares  "  it 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  productions  of  Robertson 
or  of  Gibbon."  The  author  is  credited  with  "  diligence, 
learning,  and  critical  acuteness  "  and  his  work  "  is  the 
fruit  of  great  industry,  learning,  and  acuteness,  directed 
by  no  ordinary  talent." 
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But  Lingard  was  a  priest,  and  as  such  frankly  suspect. 
Where  his  narrative  is  concerned  with  ecclesiastical  affairs 
ordinary  methods  of  criticism  are  laid  by,  the  reviewer 
goes  by  the  way  of  imputation  and  suggestion,  and  the 
eulogy  with  which  he  had  commended  Lingard  as  a  guide 
is  for  the  moment  qualified.  The  remainder  of  the  article 
is  taken  up  with  a  critique  of  insignificant  details  to 
illustrate  what  the  reviewer  had  "  observed  with  sorrow," 
that  "  in  his  eagerness  to  establish  a  favourite  theory,  he 
[Lingard]  overlooks  every  troublesome  or  adverse  autho- 
rity, distorts  facts  to  form  a  foundation  for  his  system, 
and  borrows  from  his  own  fancy  whatever  is  wanting  for 
its  support  and  embellishment."  All  this  *'  grave  turning 
over  of  antique  rubbish  as  to  the  purity  or  profligacy  of 
Edwy  and  Ethelgiva  "  (the  subject  of  Allen's  chief  attack) 
was  to  be  the  test  of  "  the  degree  of  confidence  that  may 
be  safely  placed  in  Dr.  Lingard." 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  against  things  Catholic 
that  possessed  Allen,  he  could  not  but  admit  the  value  of 
Lingard's  account  of  the  Reformation.  "  The  fabric  he 
has  reared  against  the  Reformation  is  reared  by  no  vulgar 
hand  ...  If  any  stimulus  besides  the  duty  of  vindicating 
the  founders  of  their  Church  were  wanting,  we  might 
venture  to  assure  them  [the  Anglican  clergy]  that,  in  an 
age  when  religious  controversy  is  so  liberally  rewarded  as 
the  present,  the  stone  which  smites  this  colossus  and 
breaks  it  to  pieces  cannot  fail  to  become  a  great  mountain 
and  overshadow  all  its  fellows."  In  conclusion  a  second 
article  was  promised,  for  the  History  was  "  a  work  of  too 
much  importance,  and  calculated  to  influence  public 
opinion  to  too  great  an  extent,  to  admit  of  its  being  left 
without  further  notice." 

But  before  the  promised  continuation  appeared  some 
anonymous  defender  of  Lingard  wrote  a  strongly 
worded  protest  against  the  treatment  meted  out  to  his 
History  in  the  Edinburgh.  This  indignant  and  scornful 
letter  aroused  Lord  Holland's  cantankerous  librarian  to 
great  heights  of  fury.  He  made  sure  Lingard  was  its 
author,  and  in  the  June  following  (1826)  his  wrath  took 
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shape  in  a  bitter  attack  on  the  account  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  Now,  important  as  this  event  is,  it 
is  not  English  history,  and  only  comes  into  Lingard's 
work  incidentally.  Indeed,  what  Allen  attacked  was  a 
note  on  the  Massacre  in  the  appendix.  But  fancying  he 
had,  on  this  point,  a  good  case  against  the  historian's 
good  faith  and  honesty,  he  chose  it  as  the  ground  of  a 
most  savagely  inconsistent  attack.  He  led  off  by  the 
remark  that  "  We  were  prepared  for  many  errors  and  mis- 
representations in  this  part  of  his  work,  and  certainly  we 
have  not  been  mistaken  in  our  expectations.  The  harvest 
has  been  infinitely  more  abundant  than  we  had  expected, 
and  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard  as  an  historian  has,  in  the 
same  proportion,  declined."  Then  Lingard's  statements, 
and  the  evidence  he  quotes  in  their  support,  are  taken  in 
detail  and  subjected  to  microscopic  examination.  "  No 
marks  of  diligence  are  to  be  found,"  while  the  narration 
is  disfigured  by  "  many  plain  indications  of  carelessness 
and  haste,  of  borrowed  learning,  and  inexcusable  in- 
difference to  historical  accuracy."  Then  the  historian 
is  lectured  in  the  classic  reviewer's  best  style.  "  If  he  had 
read  with  attention,  ...  If  he  had  taken  the  pains  to 
examine  the  authorities  he  cites,  ...  If  he  had  even 
perused  with  ordinary  care  ..."  with  much  more  in 
the  same  vein,  while  to  conclude  there  is  Allen's  own 
account  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  contradictory  to  Lin- 
gard's, and  a  multitudinous  array  of  testimonies  to  prove 
it.  The  effect  of  this  second  article  is,  on  a  mere  reading, 
overpowering,  and  it  seems  proof  conclusive  of  Allen's 
contentions,  justification  for  the  warning  with  which  his 
article  ends  :  "  To  ordinary  readers,  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  country,  who  believe  what  they  read 
because  they  find  it  written,  it  is  a  work  of  the  most 
dangerous  description,  which  will  impress  their  minds 
with  false  and  incorrect  notions  of  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  ances- 
tors. Let  them  recollect  that  there  is  no  fact  to  be  credited 
without  examination,  no  impression  to  be  received 
vnthout  doubt,  on  the  mere  authority  of  Dr.  Lingard." 
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Lingard  himself  was  for  the  moment  dazed  by  the 
violence  and  apparent  learning  of  his  critic.  The  array 
of  witnesses  Allen  cited  filled  him — on  his  own  confession 
— with  dismay,  but  when,  at  the  end  of  the  article,  "  I 
saw  him,  toiling  and  writhing  under  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  his  theory  with  an  indisputed  fact,"  dismay 
lessened,  "  and  when  I  had  compared  my  own  statements 
with  the  critique,  it  existed  no  longer."  He  immediately 
set  to  work  to  answer  his  opponent,  and  carefully  going 
over  the  whole  ground  anew,  verifying  his  authorities 
and  investigating  Allen's,  produced  the  Vindication  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Volumes  of  the 
History  of  England — a  pamphlet  almost  as  celebrated  in 
its  day  as  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Apologia  forty 
years  later ;  it  speedily  ran  through  five  editions. 

It  was  the  appearance  of  the  Vindication  that  gave 
the  Westminster  Review  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
Lingard's  book.  The  Westminster  reviewer  writes  with 
greater  calmness  and  in  a  more  judicial  spirit  than  Allen, 
and  with  more  knowledge  of  the  book  he  criticizes.  "  We 
carefully  read  all  the  volumes  of  his  History  as  they  were 
successively  published,  and  in  pursuing  several  historical 
investigations,  have  collated  and  compared  them  with 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  We 
can,  therefore,  honestly  affirm  that  our  opinion  is  the 
result  of  deliberate  examination — not  the  hasty  criticism 
of  casual  references  or  hurried  perusal."  The  author  of 
the  Edinburgh  article  is  severely  dealt  with.  "  Instead 
of  a  general  investigation  of  the  historical  merits  of  Dr. 
Lingard,  we  are  presented  with  a  minute  and  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  ...  it  is  by  no  means  fair  to  try 
the  author  of  a  long  and  laborious  history  of  England  by 
a  note  of  an  event  out  of  the  main  line  of  his  researches. 
.  .  .  The  reviewer  has  pounced  upon  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  vulnerable  part  with  absolute  rabidness  .  .  . 
When  a  charitable  critic  might  at  least  have  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  a  mistake  or  misconception  he  has  loudly 
proclaimed  misrepresentation,  dishonesty,  and  all  manner 
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of  historical  delinquency."  Finally,  "  The  tone  of  the 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  clearly  indicates  the 
pampered  oracle  of  a  coterie,  who  is  deeply  offended  that 
anyone  should  presume  to  write  history  without  a  diploma 
from  himself  or  his  admirers."  The  Edinburgh^  fixing  on 
two  points  as  typical  instances,  had  sought  to  ruin 
Lingard's  character  for  fairness :  "  The  result  of  our 
scrutiny,"  declared  Allen  in  his  second  article,  "  was 
unfavourable  to  his  reputation  as  a  candid  and  faithful 
historian."  The  Westminster^  declining  to  enter  into  the 
historical  controversy,  set  out  to  defend  the  historian's 
honesty  and  good  faith.  It  praises  the  tone  of  the 
"  Vindication,  a  model  of  controversial  style :  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  divine,  appear  in  their  best 
character."  It  has  "  calm  dignity  "  and  "  spirited  firm- 
ness "  which  are  "  strong  assurances  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  intentions,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  cause."  The 
Westminster  reviewer  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  con- 
troversy and  only  indirectly  is  his  article  a  critique  of 
the  History,  "  A  history  of  England  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,"  he  notes,  "was  assuredly  destined  to  be  met  with 
coldness  and  suspicion.  It  required  merit  of  a  very  high 
order  to  contend  successfully  against  the  prejudices  of  a 
nation  of  Protestants,  glorying  in  the  reformation  of  their 
ancient  creed,  and  still  eyeing  with  jealousy  the  adherents 
of  the  once  predominant  faith.  .  .  ."  "  We  acknowledge 
that  on  the  announcement  of  a  history  of  England  by  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  we  did  apprehend 
that  neither  the  spirit  of  his  religion  nor  the  habits  of 
his  profession  were  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  the 
composition  of  an  impartial  work,"  but  "  Catholic  priests 
are  not  necessarily  either  bad  citizens  or  bad  historians," 
and  "  it  is  true,  and  his  enemies  admit  it,  that  Dr.  Lingard 
must  take  his  station  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  writers  who  have  investigated  the  annals  of  this 
country." 

Lingard's  reply  to  Allen  more  than  cleared  his  work, 
and  when,  on  the  completion  of  his  book,  a  third  article 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh,  a  change  of  tone  was  manifested 
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from  the  first.  Its  writer  was  himself  an  historian  of 
repute — Henry  Hallam  ;  and  though  not  free  from  anti- 
Catholic  prejudice,  the  review  is  distinctly  favourable  to 
Lingard.  Like  Allen,  he  regrets  the  absence  of  disserta- 
tions on  the  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  the  solemn  (not 
to  say  long-winded)  judgments  with  which  the  classic 
historians,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  had  so  plentifully  inter- 
larded their  narrative.  Yet  "  the  merits  of  Dr.  Lingard 
are  of  a  high  class.  He  generally  discusses  controverted 
facts  with  candour  (except  on  one  subject),  acuteness  and 
perspicuity.  He  selects,  in  general,  judiciously,  arranges 
naturally,  relates  without  prolixity  or  confusion."  His 
praise  of  the  account  of  the  Reformation  is,  especially  if 
the  times  are  recalled  in  which  it  was  written,  exceedingly 
valuable.  "  No  angry  expression,  no  arrogance  or  indig- 
nation, betrays  the  writer's  intention  :  a  placid  neutrality 
and  an  almost  affected  indiiference  to  the  whole  subject 
seems  to  guide  his  pen."  The  facts  are  related  with  "  con- 
summate dexterity,"  "  vnth  simplicity  and  fairness." 
"  He  exhibited  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  Reformation 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  that  great  revolution  in  the 
laws  and  opinions  of  England  .  .  .  unfavourably,  and 
yet  to  all  appearance  .  .  .  dispassionately,  and  with  .  .  . 
a  perpetual  appeal  to  authority."  Again,  Hallam  "  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  [Dr.  Lingard]  the  high 
and  not  very  usual  commendation,  of  having  corrected 
in  a  great  degree  that  propensity  to  carry  party  spirit  into 
the  narration  of  past  times,  from  which  writers  of  his 
profession  are  seldom  exempt." 

Ten  years  earlier  Lingard  had  written  to  Dr.  Kirk  : 
"  Throughout  the  work  I  made  it  a  rule  to  tell  the  truth, 
whether  it  made  for  us  or  against  us ;  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  controversy,  that  I  might  not  repel  Protestant 
readers,  and  yet  to  furnish  every  necessary  proof  in  our 
favour  in  the  notes."  How  well  he  had  succeeded  was  told 
in  every  line  of  Hallam's  article,  and  its  praise,  coming 
after  so  much  unintelligent  criticism  from  old-fashioned 
Catholics,  must  have  been  singularly  encouraging  to  the 
historian. 
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But  the  review  was  mainly  concerned  with  Lingard's 
last  three  volumes,  the  fight  between  King  and  "  Parlia- 
ment "  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  On  this  subject 
no  Edinburgh  reviewer  could  have  been  without  strong 
predilections,  nay  prejudices,  and  Hallam's  commenda- 
tion of  the  "  rigorous  impartiality  that  Lingard  uniformly 
displays  on  political  questions "  is  little  short  of  marvellous, 
and  goes  far  to  lessen  his  adverse  criticism  of  particular 
points.  "  The  reign  of  James  II  might  be  deemed  the 
test  of  a  Roman  Catholic  historian,"  he  proceeds.  "  Dr. 
Lingard  has  passed  very  successfully  through  the  ordeal. 
His  imperturbable  serenity  never  deserts  him,  the 
arbitrary  conduct  and  infatuated  policy  of  the  king  are 
surrendered  without  extenuation;  and  though  he  is 
evidently  unwilling  to  assign  any  better  motive  than 
ambition  to  the  enterprise  of  William,  he  abstains  from 
anything  like  invective."  No  Catholic  could,  with  truth, 
have  said  as  much  for  the  Edinburgh  history,  least  of  all 
for  its  chief  exponent,  Macaulay.  Finally,  we  must 
mention  the  high  praise  Hallam  gives  to  Lingard's  style. 
Indeed,  he  quotes  whole  pages  to  show  its  many  beauties 
— the  account  of  Cromwell's  violent  dissolution  of  the 
Rump  in  1653,  of  the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch  in  1665, 
and  of  the  Great  Plague  of  that  same  year.  Of  the  last 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  it  "  may  even  fairly  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  well-known  account  of  the  plague  at 
Athens  by  Thucydides." 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  scholarly  critique  was  the 
notice  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine.  None  of  the  four 
reviews  we  have  quoted  w^ere  written  by  men  w^ho  viewed 
history  from  Lingard's  standpoint ;  none  of  them  were 
predisposed  in  his  favour  ;  the  Blackwood^ s  article  was 
the  production  of  a  mind  steeped  in  anti-Catholic 
prejudice.  It  is  entitled  "  Dr.  Lingard."  "  This  Roman 
Catholic  divine,"  we  are  told,  "  has  been  for  years  pro- 
ducing what  he  calls  a  History  of  England.  He  is  a 
thorough  Papist,  and,  of  course,  his  work  is  in  the  thorough 
spirit  of  his  blinded  and  unhappy  faith,  venomous  with 
the  most  sanctified  appearance  of  impartiality,  ignorant 
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with  the  most  pompous  display  of  authorities,  and  hostile 
to  all  the  national  feelings  of  religious  liberality,  with  the 
most  specious  professions  of  attachment  and  freedom  of 
principle  ...  As  the  Roman  Catholics  have  throughout 
all  this  contest  [the  struggle  for  Emancipation]  exhibited 
the  most  striking  dearth  of  literature,  a  dearth  to  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  paral}/sing  effect  of  a  belief 
which  enslaves  the  human  understanding,  they  have,  of 
course,  magnified  the  miracle  of  a  History  appearing 
among  them,  and  Dr.  Lingard  is  now  the  elected  cham- 
pion of  the  Popish  Church  against  fact,  feeling,  and  the 
faith  of  the  English.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has,  in  the 
habitual  spirit  of  that  mischievous  and  malignant  agent, 
adopted  this  disciple  of  Jesuitry  and  lauded  his  work  as 
it  lauded  Bonaparte,  and  as  it  lauds  everything  that  com- 
mon sense  and  national  honour  would  stigmatize  and 
scorn.  Dr.  Lingard  is  a  man  of  some  ability  and  some 
reading,  not  comparable  for  a  moment  to  any  of  the 
leading  names  amongst  the  historians  of  England  or  her 
Church,  yet  a  wonder  in  the  general  ignorance  and  dull- 
ness of  the  Popish  writers  of  his  time  .  .  ."  So  the  tirade 
goes  on  for  a  couple  of  pages,  until,  forgetting  Lingard 
and  his  book,  it  falls  into  the  evidently  familiar  invective 
against  the  Whigs  and  Emancipation,  with  tilts  at 
O'Connell  and  the  Jesuits  by  the  way.  Of  such  sort  was 
literary  Toryism  in  1826. 

By  his  fellow-Catholics  Lingard's  work  was  received 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  with  almost  universal 
approval.  Translations  were  speedily  prepared  into 
French  and  German,  and  by  the  Pope's  command  an 
Italian  version  was  printed  at  the  press  of  Propaganda. 
In  Rome,  from  its  first  appearance,  it  had  been  received 
with  a  delight  bordering  on  enthusiasm.  "  Your  fourth 
volume,"  the  Rector  of  the  English  College  wrote  to  the 
author,  "  arrived  here  about  three  weeks  ago,  to  the  joy 
of  the  whole  house.  ...  As  soon  as  we  have  finished  it 
once  over  it  is  bespoken  at  the  Scotch  College  ;  then  by 
Fr.  O'Finan  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  ;  then  by  Mgr. 
Testa,  the  Pope's  Latin  secretary  .  ,  .  Their  eagerness 
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is  extreme.  We  have  heard  it  with  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion. .  .  .  You  must  have  a  D.D.  prefixed  to  your  name 
in  the  title-page  of  the  next."  Five  years  later,  Gradwell 
again  writes  from  Rome  :  "  Your  History  is  much  spoken 
of  here  as  one  of  the  great  causes  that  have  wrought  such 
a  change  in  public  sentiment  in  England  on  Catholic 


matters." 


But  there  was  one  small  section  of  Catholic  opinion 
that  dissented  from  this  chorus  of  approval  and  praise. 
Bishop  Milner,  staunch  and  uncompromising  opponent 
of  the  Veto,  "  champion  of  God's  ark  in  an  evil  time," 
considering  that  Lingard  "  had  sold  his  principles  with 
his  manuscript,"  wrote  furiously  in  the  Orthodox  Journal 
against  the  book.  A  bitter  controversy  followed,  which 
only  ended  when  the  Holy  See  forbade  Milner  from 
writing  further  for  the  magazine.  His  objections  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  Lingard's  method.  The  History 
was  not  sufficiently  polemical  for  his  taste.  Its  tone  was 
too  impartial,  the  writer  too  much  the  judge  and  too 
little  the  advocate,  and  such  an  attitude,  where  contro- 
verted facts  were  in  question,  tended,  so  Milner  thought, 
gravely  to  compromise  the  cause  of  the  Church.  Read 
to-day,  his  criticisms  sound  narrow  and  unreasonable, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  they  were  written  by  the 
leader  of  a  generation  that  had  all  but  passed  away,  bred 
for  times  that  had,  in  fact,  disappeared.  Milner  was  the 
last  great  figure  of  a  great  time  ;  Lingard,  the  herald  of 
a  new  age,  the  harbinger  of  a  second  spring.  His  work 
struck  a  new  note  in  English  Catholic  literature  ;  it  was 
the  firstfruit  of  a  new  scholarship  that  differed  in  its  whole 
outlook  and  form  from  the  scholarship  that  was  Milner's 
ideal.  Hence  to  be  fair  to  Milner's  memory  we  must,  when 
recalling  his  onslaught  on  Lingard's  History,  recall,  too, 
the  mighty  literature  he  himself  summed  up,  and  the 
time  that  had  produced  it. 

That  the  papists  of  the  Seventeenth,  and  especially  of 
the  Eighteenth,  Centuries  had  a  literature  may  sound 
incredible  to  those  who  know  only  their  poverty  and  lack 
of  resources,  the  oppression  under  which  they  laboured, 
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and  their  scanty  leisure  for  study.  Yet  a  literature  they 
had,  a  literature — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it — of 
masterpieces.  Douai  was  its  fountain-head,  no  petty 
seminary,  but  a  college  that  had  for  its  first  lecturers  and 
scholars  the  flower  of  the  English  universities.  Allen 
himself,  Bristowe,  Martin,  and  Stapleton  were  the 
pioneers  of  this  persecuted  literature,  and  the  exemplar 
of  the  work  they  were  inaugurating,  their  earliest  fruit, 
was  the  Doway  Bible,  Nor  were  there  wanting  in  every 
succeeding  generation  capable  minds  to  carry  on  the 
high  tradition. 

All  this  literature  is  characterized  by  profound  learning, 
and  by  scholarship  as  deep  as  it  is  unassuming,  and  every 
line  is  stamped  with  that  gravity  and  restraint  that  so 
soon  became  the  very  atmosphere  of  English  CathoHc 
life,  the  uniform  habit  of  its  piety.  Its  hterary  style 
varied,  naturally  :  much  of  it  had  a  foreign  cast  that 
betrayed  the  writer  educated  in  exile  ;  but  like  most 
contemporary  prose  it  ever  bore  itself  with  dignity,  self- 
conscious  at  times,  perhaps,  but  never  declining  to  mere 
grandiloquence.  Two,  at  least,  of  the  writers — Allen 
and  Gother — achieved  a  prose  of  classic  strength  and 
beauty  that  had  they  written  in  other  times,  or  of  other 
matter,  would  have  won  them  fame  as  writers.  But 
however  the  manner  varied,  the  matter  was  sure  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same.  Two  ends  conditioned  all  they 
wrote  :  the  encouragement  and  spiritual  advancement 
of  the  flock  committed  to  them  and  the  ever-present 
struggle  with  the  heretic.  As  time  went  on  the  con- 
troversy tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  mere  refuta- 
tion of  current  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  and  from 
constantly  writing  in  defence  of  himself  the  CathoHc 
scholar  gradually  acquired,  as  a  habit,  the  apologetic  and 
explanatory  manner  of  address.  This  note  runs  all 
through  the  penal  literature  and  needs  no  great  tracing 
even  in  works  not  primarily  controversial.  Did  a  Catholic 
write  History  ?  If  for  his  co-reHgionists  it  was  in  part  a 
refutation  of  heresy  ;  if  he  wrote  for  a  general  public,  he 
was  at  great  pains  continually  to  point  the  moral  and  to 
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draw  the  obvious  lesson  of  the  misfortune  that  heresy 
and  schism  bring  to  nations  and  individuals  alike.  Fev^rer 
and  fewer  books  were  written  that  would  command  a 
general  hearing,  and  writers  confined  themselves  to  the 
task  of  fortifying  the  scattered  faithful  against  the  in- 
evitable dangers  that  came  from  isolation  in  an  heretical 
land.  Milner's  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  written  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  is  a  specimen  of 
this  latest  penal  literature  at  its  best.  An  earlier  work 
had  provoked  the  anti-Catholic  zeal  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
Establishment,  and  in  answer  to  him  Milner  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  from  its  foundation. 
From  its  first  opening  words  the  book  is  a  masterpiece  of 
controversy.  Its  ruthless  exposition  of  facts  and  un- 
sparing sarcasm  of  tone,  the  way  in  which  his  adversary 
is  driven  from  point  to  point  and  left  without  any  loophole 
of  escape,  make  abundantly  clear  the  root  of  his  criticism 
of  Lingard.  For  Lingard's  work  strikes  a  new  note.  He 
came  "  to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors." They  had  appeared  as  advocates — he  was  an 
unimpassioned  narrator  ;  they  had  avowedly  argued  for 
victory — he  simply  stated  the  case  that  was  before  him  ; 
they  had  drawn  their  own  conclusions  and  exhibited  their 
own  views — he  allowed  the  narrative  to  tell  its  own  tale, 
to  make  its  own  impression,  and  to  suggest  the  inferences 
that  would  naturally  arise  from  it.  The  old  scholarship, 
the  profound  learning  that  comes  from  long  and  pains- 
taking research  is  there,  the  old  high-minded  courage, 
essential  to  the  papist  who  would  write,  but  the  method 
and  tone  of  the  book  are  something  altogether  new.  He 
intended  his  book  for  the  great  public  outside  the  Church, 
where  history  was  such  a  phantasy.  "  The  good  to  be 
done,"  he  himself  stated,  "  is  by  writing  a  book  which 
Protestants  will  read  "  ;  and,  again,  "  My  only  chance 
of  being  read  by  Protestants  depends  on  my  having  the 
reputation  of  a  temperate  writer."  If  only  Protestants 
would  read  the  History,  he  trusted  the  bare  facts,  set 
down  simply  and  without  comment,  to  tell  their  own  tale 
and  point  their  own  moral.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he 
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wrote  to  Dr.  Gradwell  in  1819,  just  a  month  after  the 
first  volumes  had  appeared  :  "  My  object  has  been  to 
write  such  a  work,  if  possible,  as  should  be  read  by 
Protestants,  under  the  idea  that  the  more  it  is  read  by 
them  the  less  Hume  will  be  in  vogue,  and,  consequently, 
the  fewer  prejudices  against  us  will  be  imbibed  from  him." 
How  completely  he  succeeded  the  reviews  go  to  show  : 
the  praise  of  his  impartiality  from  the  most  scholarly  and 
the  fierce  denunciation  of  the  extremists  in  both  parties. 
Almost  a  century  has  passed  since  these  controversies, 
and  their  fires  have  long  since  burned  out,  their  ashes, 
even,  scattered  to  the  winds.  Lingard  still  lives  and  his 
work  is  still  of  high  repute.  Since  he  wrote,  the  labours 
of  a  century's  research  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
historical  writers  documentary  evidence  infinitely  greater 
in  extent  than  was  obtainable  then.  Yet  in  all  this  array 
of  testimony  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  discredit  the 
writer  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Lord  Acton,  the  most 
widely  read,  surely,  of  modern  historians,  could  declare 
that  "  Lingard  has  never  been  found  wrong,"  and  college 
tutors  can  still  recommend  his  book  as  "  the  best  general 
history  of  England."  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration, 
indeed,  to  claim  that  what  fifty  years  ago  Cardinal  Wise- 
man prophesied  has  come  to  pass  :  "  When  Hume  shall 
have  fairly  taken  his  place  amongst  the  classical  writers 
of  our  tongue,  and  Macaulay  shall  have  been  transferred 
to  the  shelves  of  romancers  and  poets,  and  each  shall  thus 
have  received  his  true  meed  of  praise,  then  IJngard  will 
be  still  more  conspicuous  as  the  only  impartial  historian 
of  our  country." 

PHILIP  HUGHES. 
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NOT  many  Kings  of  England  have  been  mentioned 
for  canonization  :  Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  James  the  Second.  Change  of  dynasty 
and  the  Reformation  prevented  the  cause  of  Henry  being 
consummated. "  His  exceedingly  rare  Memoir,  by  the 
Carthusian  John  Blacman,  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
copy  at  Ushaw  and  edited  by  Dr.  James,  who  has  been 
Provost  of  both  of  Henry's  Foundations  (Cambridge 
University  Press).  The  tract  was  due  to  Henry  VH's 
action  in  referring  the  sanctity  of  his  predecessor  to  the 
Second  Julius.  By  his  position  Dr.  James  would  be  the 
proper  person  to  advance  the  canonization  to-day.  Other 
reasons  add  to  an  ideal  editorship.  We  learn  little  points 
of  history  which  we  would  fain  see  scribbled  into  the 
margins  of  our  textbooks.  We  know  the  sins  of  so  many 
English  kings  that  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  according 
to  the  Bishop  of  Sahsbury,  his  confessor.  King  Henry  was 
without  mortal  sin  during  their  ten  years  of  intercourse. 
The  memoir  was  in  Latin,  preserving  twice  the  English 
words  of  the  King.  When  they  set  dancing  girls  before 
him  he  fled,  crying,  "  Fy,  fy,  for  shame,  forsothe  ye  be 
to  blame."  He  hated  swearing,  and  his  King's  oath 
sounds  plaintive  beside  Henry  the  Eighth's.  When 
wounded  in  the  Tower  he  patiently  exclaimed,  "  For- 
sothe and  forsothe,  ye  do  fouly  to  smite  a  king  anointed 
so."  We  learn  that  he  was  shocked  by  bathers  at  Bath, 
that  riding  in  by  Cripplegate  he  ordered  a  traitor's 
quarter  to  receive  Christian  burial,  that  he  wore  round- 
toed  boots  like  a  farmer,  and  a  hair-shirt  when  he  wore 
his  Crown,  that  he  pardoned  rebels  and  enemies,  and 
even  from  the  Tower  of  London  prevented  a  woman 
drowning  a  child.  But  he  was  duly  rewarded  by  visions, 
and  he  heard  the  voices  of  Mary  and  Dunstan  and  Anselm. 
The  Army  Service  Corps  would  be  interested  and  edified 
to  know  that  he  multipUed  the  soldiers'  rations  by  prayer. 
He  was  aware  of  the  Real  Presence  and  passed  a  pyx 
without  reverence,  knowing  that  the  Host  was  not  there* 
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Imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  was  content  to  lose  his 
kingdom,  saying,  "  Our  kinsman  of  March  thrusts  him- 
self into  it  as  is  his  pleasure.  This  one  thing  only  do  I 
require,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  at  Easter  and  the  rites 
of  the  Church  on  Maundy  Thursday."  Three  times  he 
had  seen  the  Glory  and  Crown  of  Our  Lord  in  vision  upon 
the  feast  of  St.  Edward.  Good  was  his  saying  that  he 
preferred  priests  "  somewhat  weak  in  music  than  defective 
in  knowledge  of  the  scriptures."  There  is  a  little  humour 
in  his  custom  of  sending  letters  to  clerics  "  full  of  heavenly 
mysteries  and  most  salutary  advice,  to  the  great  wonder 
of  many  !  "  His  passion  was  followed  by  violent  death, 
and  he  was  buried  at  Chertsey,  but  Richard  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  his  body  to  Windsor  because  his 
miracles  were  causing  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  S.  L. 

ONE  wonders  whether  Dr.  Bosanquet  has  been 
reading  Luther.  Certainly  he  makes  Justification 
by  Faith  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  religion,  even  as  Luther 
did.  He  does  more  in  What  Religion  Is  (Macmillan). 
Like  Luther,  he  makes  religion  a  matter  of  experience, 
and  like  Luther  he  interprets  it  as  trust.  "  We  are  saved 
by  giving  ourselves  to  something  which  we  cannot  help 
holding  supreme."  "  The  root  of  our  certainty  is  very 
thoroughly  present,  if  not  before  our  minds  as  a  doctrine, 
then  at  least  in  them  as  an  attitude."  The  nature  of  this 
trust  is  never  explained,  nor  the  nature  of  that  in  which 
we  trust.  "  Be  a  whole  or  join  a  whole.  You  cannot 
be  a  whole  unless  you  join  a  whole.  This,  I  believe,  is 
religion."  "  When  we  get  away  from  this  simple  basis  of 
religion,  we  are  very  apt  to  go  further  and  fare  worse." 

The  doctrine  is  Luther's,  though  stated  in  Hegelian 
terms,  and  from  it  Dr.  Bosanquet  deduces  two  eminently 
Lutheran  corollaries.  Of  religious  truth  "  every  man  in 
the  end  must  judge  for  himself."  Of  course  he  must,  if 
religion  be  religiosity,  and  he  know  not  what  he  worships, 
nor  has  received  a  revelation.  The  second  corollary  con- 
cerns sin.     Says  the  mystic  :    "  The  devil  may  keep  my 
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sins,  and  the  world  my  flesh  ;  I  live  in  God's  will,  his 
life  shall  be  my  life,  his  will  my  will ;  I  will  be  dead  in  my 
reason  that  he  may  Hve  in  me,  and  all  my  deeds  shall  be 
his  deeds."  Dr.  Bosanquet  approves.  ReHgion,  he  says, 
does  not  aboHsh  man's  finiteness — his  weakness  and  his 
sin.  "  What  it  does  is  to  make  him  deny  that  they  are 
real."  "  Bona  fides  is  the  ultimate  need  in  all  matters  of 
conduct."  If  you  have  that,  then,  though  besides  "  the 
object  of  faith,  you  will,  also,  things  that  as  you  will 
them  ...  are  its  enemy,"  it  does  not  matter.  You  can 
always  say,  "  This  which  I  am,  is  not  really  I.  I  am  bona 
fides  other,  and  this  self,  though  I  am  it,  I  reject  and 
disown." 

The  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  the  history  of 
Lutheranism  amply  illustrates.  They  have  recently  been 
admitted  at  Oxford  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor 
Amundsen,  of  Copenhagen.  Dr.  Bosanquet  doubtless 
does  not  mean  that,  granted  faith,  sin  can  be  ignored, 
yet  his  words  imply  this,  even  as  did  Luther's. 

Apart  from  the  Hegelian  setting,  in  one  point  only 
does  Dr.  Bosanquet  differ  from  Luther.  He  despises 
doctrine  as  speculation,  and  again  and  again  warns  us 
against  it.  "  We  are  to  remain  in  the  great  experience, 
and  take  it  simply,  and  not  to  allow  subtle  reasonings  and 
clamours  for  explanation  to  distort  our  vision  of  it." 
But  ought  one  not  to  seek  to  know  God,  as  well  as  to 
trust  and  to  love  Him  ?  Nay,  does  not  the  intensity  of 
one's  trust  and  love  depend  very  largely  upon  the  extent 
of  one's  knowledge  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest  values  of  beHef  in  God  is  that  it  enters  into  and 
enables  us  to  harmonize  our  experience,  and  that  where 
faith  is  weak  or  evanescent,  it  is  so,  precisely  because  God 
is  not  known,  and  hence  does  not  appear  to  harmonize 
experience  or  to  solve  its  problems. 

DeHghtful  and  even  inspiring  as  is  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
little  work  in  many  respects,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
errs  in  making  religion  so  blind,  so  irrational,  so  mys- 
terious. "  It  is  a  false  idea,"  says  Hegel,  "  that  these  two, 
faith  and  free  philosophical  investigation,  can  subsist 
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quietly  side  by  side,  in  isolation  one  from  the  other."  In 
follo\'ving  Luther.  Dr.  Bosanquet  has  forsaken  Hegel  and 
has  returned  to  the  position  of  Hegel's  opponents,  the 
Illuminati.  L.  J.  W. 

THE  first  sign  of  decency  of  feeling  between  English 
and  German  appears  in  a  Berlin  Diary  (Con- 
stable) written  by  a  German  Princess,  who,  though  an 
English  Catholic,  christened  the  German  battle-cruiser 
"  Bliicher,"  which  her  relations,  including  her  brother-in- 
law,  afterwards  sunk  by  gunfire  in  the  North  Sea  !  A 
granddaughter  of  Lord  Petre,  she  married  the  great- 
grandson  of  Marshal  Bliicher.  Her  father-in-law  was 
"  famous  for  rearing  kangaroos  "  on  an  island  he  leased 
from  the  British  Government  until  the  French  insisted 
on  his  removal. 

During  the  war  she  lived  the  life  of  a  German  Princess, 
scarcely  disguising  her  sympathies  for  England  and  causing 
trouble  by  her  "  dangerous  talk."  After  the  peace,  like 
a  true  woman  she  began  to  pity  Germany,  and  offers  a 
very  fair  presentment  of  the  German  case  to  her  victorious 
countrymen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  German 
woman  in  England  would  have  been  allowed  to  minister 
to  prisoners  of  her  own  folk,  as  she  did  day  and  night, 
searching  for  names  and  records,  distributing  comforts 
and  messages  in  the  prison  camps.  She  gives  a  present- 
ment of  the  Kaiser  from  the  beginning  which  will  cause 
certain  pressmen  to  revise  their  view  concerning  "  the 
Beast  of  Berlin."  His  family  relationships  with  England 
put  him  in  as  ridiculous  a  position  as  herself.  She  records 
his  words  in  1914  :  "To  think  that  Nicholas  and  Georgie 
should  have  played  me  false  !  " — a  situation  which  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  whole  King-system.  Another 
entry  reads  :  "  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  leaving  for  the  front. 
He  is  a  cousin  to  King  George,  and  looks  and  is  English  in 
every  way."  The  curious  thing  is  that  Germans  believed 
as  much  in  atrocities  committed  on  their  troops  as  the 
AlHes  did  with  regard  to  theirs.  When  her  EngHsh 
cousin  was  missing,  she  went  to  the  War  Ofiice  and  noted, 
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"  Everyone  is  kind  and  sympathetic  in  helping  us  to  trace 
him."  Either  her  rank  carried  very  far  or  the  German 
bureaucracy  is  different  to  what  is  imagined.  _  She  fought 
for  the  EngHsh  cause  at  dining  tables,  and  v^hen  she 
attacked  Bethmann's  "  scrap  of  paper,"  a  German  quoted 
Lord  SaHsbury,  saying  "  Agreements  were  made  to  be 
broken,"  though  perhaps,  may  we  suggest,  Salisbury  was 
only  thinking  of  agreements  with  Ireland  ? 

As  to  killing  the  English  prisoners,  the  Princess  sent  an 
inquiry  to  Bavarian  Headquarters,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
replied  :  "  We  want  prisoners  who  can  talk  and  tell  us 
something.  There  would  be  no  point  in  killing  them." 
The  Austrians,  it  appears,  were  too  busy  criticizing  Ger- 
many to  bother  to  hate  England.  The  private  view  of 
Jagow  was  not  that  Grey  but  Northcliffe  was  the  villain 
in  egging  on  the  war.  The  murder  of  Miss  Cavell  falls 
upon  Sauberzweig,  not  on  Bissing,  who  pleaded  for  her 
acquittal.  Princess  Bliicher  felt  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  have  done  what  she  was  accused  of  doing  in  a  town 
where,  "  if  one  sneezes  out  of  tune,  one  is  accused  of 
signalling  to  the  enemy."  The  wife  of  the  man  who  in- 
vented poison  gas,  and  helped  him  in  his  laboratory,  com- 
mitted suicide  when  she  saw  the  use  made  of  it,  and  her 
husband  said  he  was  proud  to  have  sacrificed  his  wife  to 
the  cause  !  They  seem  to  have  been  much  more  polite 
to  English  wives  than  the  English  were  to  Germans. 
Prince  Munster  used  to  say,  chaffingly,  "  If  you  want  to 
see  Countess  Bliicher  smile,  tell  her  the  Germans  are 
running  short  of  ammunition  !  "  We  can  echo  her 
comment,  "  I  wish  the  world  would  run  short  of  ammuni- 
tion for  ever  !  " 

After  the  taking  of  Warsaw  she  kept  a  record  of  the 
young  men  who  claimed  they  had  been  the  first  to  enter. 
They  came  to  nearly  a  hundred  !  England  was  full  at 
the  same  time  of  the  heroes  who  had  each  been  the  last 
man  to  leave  Ostend.  She  records  a  very  amusing  story  : 
"  A  Catholic  soldier  refused  to  go  to  confession.  What 
is  there  to  confess,  he  said  ;  stealing  is  permitted,  and 
killing  a  duty."    A  strong  commentary  on  war  !    There 
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is  a  very  amusing  account  of  Tirpitz,  whom  the  Emperor 
forced  to  resign  for  reasons  of  *'  bad  health."  He  im- 
mediately walked  up  and  down  Wilhelm  Strasse  for  two 
hours  and  talked  so  loudly  to  his  wife  that  the  crowd 
could  overhear  his  case.  In  191 6  she  recorded  a  curious 
piece  of  Catholic  folklore  in  Silesia  : 

"  Si  Marcus  pascham  dahit 
Et  Johannes  Christum  adorahit 
Totus  Mundus  vae  clamabit,'^^ 

Which  means  that  when  St.  Mark  falls  in  Easter  week  and 
St.  John's  Day  in  the  Octave  of  Whitsuntide  the  whole 
world  vdll  wail.  This  befell  in  1916.  The  Catholic 
party  in  Germany  joined  the  Pacifist  against  the  Pan- 
Germans,  whose  cry,  "  We  want  a  good  peace  of  our  own 
from  God  and  not  a  bad  international  one  from  the  Pope," 
was  echoed  in  England.  S.  L. 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Michael  Moloney's  Irish 
±\Ethno-Botany  (Gill)  the  native  list  of  Irish  plants 
affording  medical  material  is  considerable.  The  Irish 
names  are  generally  translations  of  the  Latin  or  English, 
but  a  great  many  are  peculiarly  Irish.  The  House  Leek, 
which  used  to  be  grown  on  the  roof  as  a  charm  against 
fires,  has  no  less  than  five  names  in  Irish.  The  Golden 
Rod,  called  in  Irish  the  "  herb  of  the  Palsy,"  was  used  by 
herbalists  against  depression.  Cowslips  were  given  for 
insomnia  under  the  name  of  ^  Yellow  Cow's  Milk."  The 
Foxglove  (in  Irish,  "  the  Fairies'  Glove)  explains  that  the 
English  originally  was  Little  Folks'  Glove.  There  was 
a  herb  for  every  disease  according  to  the  old  medicine 
men,  if  you  could  only  find  it  !  The  Buttercup,  or  in 
Irish,  "  Blood  of  the  Earth  "  {Fuil  Talmhan),  was  used 
to  cure  St.  Anthony's  fire.  Celandine  and  Violet  were 
used  for  cancer.  That  the  Irish  used  violets  for  cancer 
is  interesting,  as  a  modern  discoverer  used  \'iolets  for 
leprosy. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  many  herbs  are  dedicated  in 
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Irish  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Goldilocks  in  Irish  is  "  Mary's 
Hair."  Ladies' Smock  is  "Mary's  Linen."  The  Cinque - 
foil  is  "Mary's  Five  Fingers."  The  Great  Mullein  is 
"  Mary's  Candle."    Henbit  is  "  Mary's  Nettle." 

The  practice  of  medicine  in  Ireland  was  hereditary. 
Father  handed  down  his  book  of  Latin  and  Celtic  lore  to 
son,  and  the  tribe  set  apart  a  piece  of  land  to  support  the 
physician.  They  kept  each  other  alive.  For  instance, 
Bally-shiel  in  the  King's  County  is  so  called  to-day  be- 
cause it  was  held  by  the  Shiels  in  virtue  of  being  here- 
ditary physicians  to  the  Macmahons  of  Oriel.  An  Irish 
doctor  of  the  name  of  Cassidy  or  Lee  or  Hickey  or 
Callaghan  or  Meara  or  Shiel  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  is  following  hereditary  calling. 

The  O'Cassidies  were  physicians  to  the  Maguires  of 
Fermanagh  from  the  year  1320.  The  O'Hickeys  (whose 
beautiful  Irish  name  means  healer)  were  physicians  to 
the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.  The  O'Lees  (whose  name  is 
connected  with  Leech)  were  physicians  to  the  O' Flaher- 
ties. The  O'Callaghans  were  physicians  to  the  Mac- 
Carthies  of  Cork.  The  Callaghans  and  the  Callanans 
must  have  been  the  same,  for  we  recall  the  proverb  used 
of  a  desperate  case,  "  Even  a  Callanan  could  not  cure 
him !  "  The  O'Nellans  and  O'Quinns  also  practised 
medicine.  The  O'Mearas  were  physicians  to  the  Butlers 
of  Ormond,  and  one  of  the  clan  was  in  the  service  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  only  other  family  we  can 
add  to  Dr.  Moloney's  Hst  is  that  of  the  MacDunslevys, 
who  were  driven  out  of  Down  by  John  de  Courcy,  fled  to 
Donegal,  and  settled  at  Kilmacrenan  as  physicians  to 
the  O'Donnell. 

Dr.  Moloney  instances  members  of  other  families  who 
became  distinguished  doctors  abroad,  like  Neil  O'Clacan 
of  Donegal,  who  wrote  on  the  Plague  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  was  appointed  to  the  French  King,  or 
Bernard  O'Connor,  who  was  physician  to  John  Sobieski, 
the  PoHsh  King.  Ireland's  wounds,  unfortunately,  were 
beyond  her  physicians. 

S.  L. 
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HE  will  be  a  very  daring  historian,  but  not  altogether 
incredible,  who  takes  Mr.  Maurice  Baring  as  the 
type  of  the  Briton  who  won  the  war,  though  by  his  own 
showing  Mr.  Baring  (R.F.C;  H.Q.,  1914-1918,  Bell)  is 
in  all  things  unlike  the  British  soldier  who  wins  wars  in 
the  old  history  books.  He  belonged  to  no  previously 
recognized  species  ;  he  had  no  experience  of  soldiering, 
nor  any  technical  knowledge  of  any  arm  of  the  service, 
and  because,  seemingly,  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
his  weapon  should  have  been  propaganda  and  his  battle- 
field St.  Petersburg,  he  was  hurried  into  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  and  sent  to  France  in  August,  1914.  He  had  been 
helped  into  his  puttees  by  his  chief.  Sir  David  Henderson, 
the  day  before  he  went.  On  the  journey  "  there  Was 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  I  was  a  lieutenant  or  a 
second-lieutenant.  It  was  settled  that  I  was  a  lieutenant." 
Little  would  he  have  cared  had  it  been  decided  in  a 
friendly  way  that  he  was  a  colonel.  One  rank  would  have 
fitted  as  well  as  another  this  dehghtfuUy  haphazard 
holder  of  the  King's  Commission,  this  complete  Army 
amateur,  who,  instead  of  reading,  sub-section  by  sub- 
section, the  King's  Regulations,  went  canto  by  canto 
through  the  Paradiso,  and  book  by  book  through  Words- 
worth's Prelude  during  his  time  in  France.  Promotion 
and  honours  came  to  him,  of  course — we  say  of  course, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  read  through  this  book  without 
realizing  the  value  of  his  service,  and  not  only  of  his 
service  but  of  his  traits,  his  manners,  his  ease,  his  dis- 
tractions, almost  we  had  said  his  irresponsibility  and  his 
carelessness.  Only  by  such  men,  unless  there  be  others  of 
iron,  could  a  war  be  carried  on  for  four  years  without 
despair  or  revolutions.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
has  written  an  entirely  immoral  book  because  he  has 
made  it  an  amusing  one.  His  wit  civilizes  the  barbarous 
environment ;  he  finds  his  comedy  in  Armageddon.  He 
writes  of  nothing  quite  seriously  save  when  recording  the 
loss  of  friends  such  as  Basil  Blackwood  or  "  Bron  "  Lucas, 
and  he  takes  nothing  quite  seriously  save  only  an  occa^ 
sional  sunset.    His  strength  lay  in  his  abiHty  to  face  th^ 
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difficulties  of  his  work  gaily.  Taken  too  seriously  they 
would  have  crushed  him.  Here  is  his  account  of  his  first 
important  work  as  Trenchard's  note-maker  :  "  I  went 
with  him  on  August  22nd,  191 5,  to  the  Third  Army, 
where  we  visited  No.  8,  No.  4,  and  No.  12  squadrons. 
But  the  first  notes  that  I  can  read  were  made  the  day 
after  when  we  visited  the  first  Wing.  I  have  down  in  my 
notebook  that  the  General  wants  some  Oxford  marmalade 
for  breakfast,  that  the  road  near  No.  3  squadron  is  too 
dusty,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  remedy  this.  That  the 
first  Wing  are  not  to  press  at  present  to  send  home 
observers  to  learn  to  fly  ;  that  Christie  wants  some  more 
double  clips  for  his  elevator  control.  There  is  also  some- 
thing not  quite  legible  with  reference  to  R.A.F.  wires 
and  Crossley  spare  axles.  The  General  never  referred 
again,  that  year  at  least,  to  his  initial  talk  with  me  as  to 
whether  I  should  be  of  use  to  him  or  not,  but  when  on 
the  24th  of  August,  the  day  after  he  said  he  liked  Oxford 
marmlade,  there  was  Oxford  marmalade  for  tea,  he  said 
to  me,  looking  at  it  :  '  I  see  you  have  got  a  memory;  I 
shall  use  it.' "  Among  the  things  he  had  need  to  remem- 
ber were  synchronizing  gears  for  machine-guns,  bomb- 
sights,  gun-cameras,  reflection-sights,  fish-tail  clips, 
carburettors,  rigging,  under-carriages,  personnel,  felt- 
washers,  induction  pipes,  promotions,  petrol-rations, 
hangars,  allied  generals  and  five  hundred  and  one  other 
mysteries.  The  spare  parts  he  became  acquainted  v^th 
must  have  run  into  thousands  and  would  have  meant 
madness  to  a  more  fretful  and  less  buoyant  spirit.  That 
these  things  fall  into  their  place  in  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  book  without  over  weighting  is  as  much  a 
triumph  of  style  over  material  as  Maurice  Baring's  army 
career  was  the  triumph  of  the  man  over  the  machine. 
We  leave  it  to  history  to  fasten  on  the  type  that  achieved 
the  general  victory  :  for  ourselves  we  welcome  this  book 
as  the  truest  revelation  yet  published  of  the  individual  vic- 
tory, the  preservation  of  a  personality  through  the  years 
when  Europe  was  drilled  and  flattened  out.  Mr.  Baring 
is  never  flat,  and  we  doubt  if  he  was  ever  drilled.    E.  M. 
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AMID  the  sour  cordials  recommended  by  world 
jfV^reconstructionists,  Hilaire  Belloc's  Europe  and  the 
Faith  (Constable)  runs  like  a  strong  red  wine.  He  sees 
Europe  steadily  and  sees  it  whole  with  the  remark  that 
"  the  Catholic  sees  Europe  from  within."  He  gives  an 
example  in  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  popular  historians  as  well  as  to  patriotic  Protest- 
ants, but  "  is  to  a  Catholic  a  sharp  revelation  of  the 
half-way  house  between  the  Empire  and  modern  nation- 
aHties."  The  ground  on  which  and  the  customs  for  which 
he  fought  were  selected  by  the  enemy.  The  customs  are 
extinct,  "  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  fought  was  a  deter- 
mination that  the  Church  should  never  be  controlled  by 
the  civil  power."  He  defended  the  self-determination  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  the  point  of  death.  He  deliber- 
ately placed  himself  in  jeopardy  when  the  wrath  of  the 
sovereign  spelt  death.  (The  case  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork  enables  the  modern  to  understand  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  On  technical  ground  chosen  by  the  enemy 
he  resisted  to  the  risk  of  voluntary  and  Christian  death 
the  military  control  of  his  country  by  another,  and  the 
Irish  people  could  effect  that  popular  canonization  which 
the  English  people  in  holier  days  obtained  for  "Thomas 
of  London.") 

To  be  a  logical  European  or  historian  it  is  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  As  a  result  "  he  can 
converse  with  the  First  Century  or  the  Fifteenth. 
Shrines  are  not  odd  to  him,  nor  oracles,  and  if  he  is  the 
supplanter  he  is  also  the  heir  of  the  Gods."  He  ridicules 
textbooks  of  English  mediaeval  history  without  mention 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  "  which  is  as  though  a  man  were 
to  write  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  without 
daring  to  speak  of  newspapers."  Belloc  does  not  write 
history  proper,  it  must  be  admitted.  He  shows  neither 
the  patience  of  the  microscope  or  the  sweep  of  the  tele- 
scope, but  he  makes  most  attractive  shots  through  opera- 
glasses  and  gleans  the  clearest  and  quickest-seen  pictures 
possible.  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul  was  the  "  capital 
experiment  which  has  determined  all  future  history." 
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Then  as  to  what  was  the  early  Church,  this  is  thrown  to 
the  heretic:  "Tertullian  was  as  near  the  Crucifixion  as 
my  generation  is  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  he  gave  us  a 
full  description  of  the  Mass."  Arianism  came  from  an 
Imperial  Court  and  became  "  a  swagger,"  like  Bonapart- 
ism  in  France  to-day.  It  is  good  to  reahze  that  "  the 
Dark  Ages  are  a  comfort  to  the  modern  man,  for  he  sees 
by  their  example  that  the  process  of  increasing  complexity 
reaches  its  term  ;  that  the  strain  of  development  is  at 
last  relieved,  that  humanity  sooner  or  later  returns  upon 
itself  ;  that  there  is  an  end  in  repose  and  that  the  repose 
is  fruitful."  Gregory  VII  incarnated  the  Middle  Ages, 
yet  "  he  made  nothing  new.  What  he  did  was  to  stiffen 
the  ideal  with  reality."  The  Crusades  were  the  stupen- 
dous aftermath  of  his  death.  The  Middle  Ages  flowered 
into  St.  Thomas  Aquin,  "  the  strongest,  the  most 
virile  intellect  which  European  blood  has  given  to  the 
world."  The  Black  Death  upset  the  mediaeval  experi- 
ment, but  Belloc  beheves  "  that  wills  other  than  those  of 
mortals  were  in  combat  for  the  soul  of  Europe,  as  they 
are  in  combat  daily  for  the  souls  of  individual  men." 
Came  "  the  disaster  commonly  called  the  Reformation," 
which  could  only  be  said  to  have  reformed  Europe  against 
itself.  It  came  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the 
world  was  beginning  to  move,  quickened  by  doom;  and 
the  Holy  Church,  which  "  would  have  rendered  the 
heresies  ridiculous,  canalized  the  exaltations,  humanized 
the  discoveries,"  was  set  aside.  Although  "  no  one  in  the 
Reformation  dreamt  a  divided  Christendom  to  be  possible, 
Europe  rushed  upon  the  road  that  led  to  thirty  years 
of  war,  modern  revolution  and  science,  Napoleonism, 
Prussianism,  and  Bolshevism.  Europe  rushed,  but  the 
CathoHc  Church  stayed  still.  The  wave  picked  up  a  man, 
just  as  the  modern  wave  has  toyed  with  three  men  on  its 
shifting  crest,  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  and  Lenin.  To 
each  of  the  three  Belloc's  account  of  Luther  would  apply, 
as  "one  of  those  exuberant, rather  inconsequential  charac- 
ters which  can  never  pretend  to  organization  or  command, 
though  certainly  to  creative  power.    What  he  precisely 
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meant  or  would  do,  no  man  could  tell,  least  of  all  himself. 
He  was  out  for  protest  and  he  floated  on  the  crest  of  the 
general  wave  of  change."  The  Reformation  was  sealed 
by  the  defect  of  Britain,  the  only  Roman  province  to  fail 
that  Church  into  which  Providence  had  transubstantiated 
the  Roman  Empire. 

And  the  grand  conclusion  is  that  "  Europe  will  return 
to  the  Faith  or  she  will  perish.  The  Faith  is  Europe. 
And  Europe  is  the  Faith."  Pantheists  and  Pan- Anglicans, 
note.  S.  L. 

THE  late  Mgr.  Sigourney  Fay  appears  by  name  in 
the  dedication  and  by  pseudonym  in  the  text  of 
This  Side  of  Paradise^  Mr.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  successful 
sensation  on  the  American  market.  Mgr.  D'Arcy,  like 
Disraeli's  Mgr.  Catesby,  was  "  the  cardinal's  right-hand 
man."  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  Mgr.  Fay's  abode 
on  the  Hackensack  in  the  ''  rambling  structure  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  river,"  where  "  lived  its  owner  between 
his  trips  to  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  rather 
like  an  exiled  Stuart  King  waiting  to  be  called  to  the 
rule  of  his  land."  Except  the  bracketed  part  it  was  true 
that  "  he  was  intensely  ritualist,  i.e.,  startlingly  dramatic, 
loved  the  idea  of  God  enough  to  be  a  celibate  and  rather 
liked  his  neighbour.  Children  adored  him  because  he 
was  still  like  a  child  ;  youth  revelled  in  his  company 
because  he  was  still  a  youth  and  could  not  be  shocked. 
In  the  proper  land  and  century  he  might  have  been  a 
Richelieu.  At  present  he  was  a  very  moral,  very  religious 
(if  not  particularly  pious)  clergyman  making  a  great  mystery 
about  pulling  rusty  wires."  Mgr.  Fay  was  a  Society 
priest  in  a  country  where  they  are  very  rare,  but  he  was 
pious  even  to  mysticism.  It  is  not  true  that  "  he  could 
dazzle  an  Embassy  ball,"  but  he  could  go  straight  from 
a  party  to  give  a  convent  Retreat  which  could  be 
appreciated  by  such  good  judges  as  the  Carmelites.  He 
never  refused,  though  he  sometimes  forgot,  an  invitation 
to  preach.  His  feverish  activity  was  not  an  attempt  to 
drown  misgivings,  but  to  make  up  for  time  lost  outside 
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the  Church  in  the  guise  of  an  Anglican  Archdeacon.  He 
used  to  say  that  his  conversion  was  not  a  leap  into  the 
dark,  but  a  bound  to  the  Arms  of  God,  and  in  those  Arms 
he  was  wont  to  jump  for  joy  !  Like  Mgr.  Benson,  he 
felt  his  time  was  short,  and  he  combined  a  number  of 
distinct  occupations.  He  was  confidential  friend  and 
"  Colonel  House  "  to  Cardinal  Gibbons.  He  was  a  per- 
petually travelling  preacher,  and  when  not  salving  souls 
in  New  York  or  Washington  he  was  headmaster  of  the 
Newman  School.  The  boys  are  said  to  have  specially 
celebrated  the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  spent  con- 
secutively in  the  school.  He  could  put  Catholicism  to 
the  literary  or  luxurious  with  approved  paradox.  "  The 
more  Pagan  we  look  the  more  Christian  we  are,"  he  used 
to  say  in  his  pursuit  of  those  who  babbled  Baudelaire. 

That  the  Church  crushes  the  life  out  of  enlisting 
converts  is  not  a  theme  holding  water.  Gentlemen- 
rankers  like  Benson  and  Fay  have  been  allowed  their 
adventurous  will.  They  gave  up  AngHcan  diminutives 
for  the  Catholic  crescendo.  Unfettered  by  Diocesan  or 
Order  they  played  through  the  Church,  delighting  fellow- 
converts  and  amusing  the  old  Catholics.  Their  freedom  in 
speech  and  script  won  them  the  purple.  Amid  the  roar  of 
life  they  cried  aloud  the  contemplative  calm  which  they 
so  obviously  had  not  found !  They  had  found  the  Faith, 
however,  and  with  it  they  merrily  teased  the  world  they 
had  not  left.  But  it  was  very  good  for  the  world,  and, 
like  mystical  bees,  they  rushed  from  experience  to  ex- 
perience and  soul  to  soul,  gathering  honey  for  the  Queen 
Bee  of  Heaven.  They  delighted  the  children  of  this 
world  away  from  the  delights  thereof.  They  carried  on 
a  running  mission  by  typewriter  or  telegram  or  postcard. 
They  taught  that  the  conventional  sins  were  rather 
early  Victorian  and  that  it  required  2i.fin  de  siecle  intelli- 
gence to  appreciate  the  Mass. 

Anyhow  to  the  artistic  and  egotist,  like  the  author  of 
this  book,  they  gave  their  best.  "Why  do  I  make  lists  ?  " 
Amory  asked  the  Monsignor  one  night,  *'  Hsts  of  all  sorts 
of  things  f  "     "  Because  you're  a  mediaevalist,"  Mon- 
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signer  answered.  "  We  both  are.  It's  the  passion  for 
classifying  and  finding  a  type."  "  I  was  beginning  to 
think  I  was  growing  eccentric  till  I  came  up  here.  It 
was  a  pose,  I  guess."  "  Don't  worry  about  that,  for  you 
not  posing  may  be  the  biggest  pose  of  all  ..."  Such 
was  Fay  admonishing  an  old  pupil,  but  it  might  have 
been  Benson  talking  to  a  Cambridge  undergraduate. 
Mgr.  "  Darcy "  agrees  with  his  pupil  on  Mysticism, 
Prince  Charlie,  Hannibal,  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  to  complete  his  education  insists  on  a  hate  of  mathe- 
matics and  an  Irish  bias ! 

In  his  circle  is  "  Thornton  Hancock,"  the  late  Henry 
Adams,  "  author  of  an  erudite  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  last  of  a  distinguished  and  patriotic  family  "  ; 
though  some  would  be  surprised  at  the  author's  hint  that 
though  "  respected  by  half  the  intellectual  world  as  an 
authority  on  life,  an  educator  of  educators,  an  adviser  to 
Presidents,  yet  Amory  knew  that  this  man  had  in  his 
heart  leaned  on  the  priest  of  another  religion."  If  Henry 
Adams  leaned  on  Mgr.  Fay,  the  British  Ambassador 
during  the  war  leaned  on  Henry  Adams.  On  Mgr.  Fay's 
other  arm  leaned  Cardinal  Gibbons.  When  matters 
were  rocky  for  the  Embassy,  Cecil  Spring- Rice  took  refuge 
with  the  wise  Henry  Adams.  When  America's  testiness 
at  the  Blockade  was  rated  by  the  Foreign  Office,  it  was 
Henry  Adams  who  remembered  the  time  when  his  father 
was  persuading  England  to  accept  the  Blockade  Lincoln 
had  imposed  on  the  South,  and  gave  Spring-Rice  un- 
answerable parallels  to  stand  within.  But  these  were  not 
flaunted,  as  it  was  understood  the  President  did  not  like 
to  be  impressed  in  public.  Spring-Rice  was  well  advised 
to  play  the  simpleton  and  let  himself  be  taken  for  an 
outwitted  fool.  Mgr.  Fay  doubtless  was  answerable  for 
*'  the  Irish  bias  "  and  aspirations  for  Irish  freedom  which 
Spring-Rice  was  held  to  hold.  Whether  converting  a 
soul  or  advising  a  Government,  Fay  took  the  mystic  line. 
But  he  was  practically  invaluable,  for  he  knew  the  thought 
of  the  Church  and  much  that  is  hidden  from  diplomatists. 
As  far  as  there  was  any  personal  diplomacy  emanating 
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from  the  Embassy  it  was  guided  by  the  sum  wisdom  of  the 
three,  and  of  the  three  Fay  was  the  most  impetuous  and 
decisive.  If  he  occasionally  pulled  "  a  rusty  wire,"  he 
only  laughed  when  it  gave  an  uncertain  sound.  It  was 
Fay  who  originated  the  policy  early  in  the  war  of  making 
Redmond  Premier  in  Ireland,  v^dth  an  Irish  Brigade  in 
the  French  Army,  and  then  using  a  pacified  Irish- America 
to  prop  up  Wilson's  wobbly  war  policy.  Spring-Rice 
avenged  his  unpopularity  at  the  White  House  with  little 
epigrams  which  swept  Washington  like  forked  Hghtning. 
"  Wilson  is  the  little  shepherd  of  his  people,  and  McAdoo 
is  his  crook  "  was  one,  and  another  submerged  Bryan.  On 
one  occasion  he  showed  temper  in  the  State  Department, 
and  Fay  only  smoothed  matters  by  explaining  to  the 
President's  Secretary  that  it  was  an  Irish  temper  and  not 
an  EngHsh  sulk !  With  this  explanation  the  authorities 
expressed  themselves  content.  Likewise  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  remiss  in  answering  a  letter  of  the  Cardinal,  it 
was  Fay  who  swooped  on  the  White  House  and  would  not 
leave  until  he  had  carried  off  a  cordial  autograph.  The 
Cardinal  learnt  to  prize  the  devotion  of  his  convert- 
satellite,  who,  he  remarked,  would  have  torn  out  his 
eyes  for  him.  The  Irish  Rising  and  the  Dublin  executions 
brought  real  anxiety  to  Washington.  A  strong  message 
from  the  Cardinal  halted  the  executions,  including  that 
of  Mr.  De  Valera.  Fay  himself  refused  to  go  to  the 
Embassy,  and  said  Mass  for  the  Irish  Martyrs  v^ith 
streaming  eyes.  Spring-Rice  told  him  that  the  shots  in 
Dubhn  had  knelled  the  doom  of  the  British  Empire  and 
Fay  felt  he  could  continue  to  help  a  "  fellow-Gael  in 
distress."  A  year  later  an  unv^Uing  America  entered  the 
war,  mth  the  disgusted  Irish- Americans  nevertheless  first 
in  the  fighting  van.  The  Cardinals  put  the  garnered 
strength  of  CathoHc  physique  and  mentality  at  the 
service  of  the  American  Government.  Catholics  were 
quickly  invited  into  the  War  Cabinet.  Fay  sped  Rome- 
ward  in  compHcated  guise.  The  Headmaster  of  Newman 
and  consoler  of  perplexed  Ambassadors  became  a  Red 
Cross  major  in  Italy.     The  mystery  which  surrounded 
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him  at  Hackensack  followed  him  to  Europe.  He  reached 
the  Vatican,  followed  by  the  Secret  Service  of  three 
nations.  A  lightning  visit  to  the  White  House  enabled 
him  to  give  the  Pope  a  very  clear  view  of  American  in- 
tentions in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  also  took  the 
occasion  to  remove  any  dust  which  might  have  collected 
on  the  standing  of  Archbishops  Gibbons  and  Ireland  in 
Rome.  Remembering  the  fate  which  befell  Ananias  in 
addressing  Peter,  he  said  he  did  his  best  to  escape  the 
same  by  speaking  frankly,  and  the  Pontiff  enjoying 
frankness,  made  him  a  prelate  on  the  spot. 

Meantime  Spring-Rice's  troubles  were  far  from  over. 
The  British  propaganda  proved  more  upsetting  than 
even  the  German.  While  the  American  Catholics  were 
amounting  to  a  larger  proportion  in  the  services  than 
had  been  dreamed  of,  while  bishops  and  people  were 
straining  every  nerve,  a  blatant  and  vindictive  propa- 
ganda was  started  against  Ireland.  Pictures  of  Irish 
bishops  v^th  the  leer  of  Germanism  were  supplied  to 
the  Protestant  Press.  It  was  heartily  announced  that  the 
Irish-American  influence  had  been  downed  for  ever. 
Spring-Rice  and  Fay  could  not  temper  the  folly  or  restore 
sobriety,  though  Spring-Rice  assured  one  propagandist, 
who  offered  to  negotiate  the  diplomatic  tight-rope,  that 
as  long  as  it  was  only  the  rope  which  was  tight  all  was  well ! 
Spring-Rice  was  too  Irish  and  Catholic  in  his  sympathies, 
and  his  success  seemed  a  slight  to  others.  At  a  moment's 
notice  resignation  was  thrust  upon  him.  Without  a 
word  of  cheer  he  passed  out  into  the  Canadian  snow^s  and 
died,  a  courageous  man,  carrying  only  with  him,  like  a 
passport  into  eternity,  a  letter  of  glowing  benediction 
from  the  Cardinal  whom  Fay  so  faithfully  served. 

Henry  Adams  only  survived  him  by  a  few  weeks,  but 
not  without  deducing  the  purgatorial  smile  with  which 
Spring-Rice  would  have  witnessed  his  own  memorial 
service  at  Washington,  whereat  Wilson  led  the  hymns 
and  Lord  Reading  the  responses  in  tones  of  unaffected 
piety.  Henry  Adams  himself  threatened  to  enliven  his 
own  obsequies  by  becoming  a  Catholic  at  the  last  moment 
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if  it  was  only  for  the  fun  of  perplexing  Boston.  But  he 
died  before  Fay  returned  from  Rome,  though  he  used 
to  say,  again  and  again,  "  Father  Fay  will  come  and  tell 
us  all  things."  Only  a  candle  from  Our  Lady  of  Chartres 
burned  in  his  death  chamber  to  associate  his  memory 
with  that  medisevalism  he  had  not  failed  to  understand. 
Fay  came  home  with  a  thousand  threads  in  his  hand.  He 
still  hoped  to  make  Irish  freedom  the  keystone  to  Anglo- 
American  amity.  He  had  conversed  with  Balfour.  He 
had  schemed  for  the  Pope  to  be  represented  at  the  Peace. 
He  planned  the  tour  of  the  Catholic  bishops  sent  by 
France  and  England  to  visit  America.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  carrying  out  a  visitation  of  the  Greek  churches 
in  the  States.  His  bishopric  was  actually  on  the  way 
from  Rome  when  he  died  of  the  'flu  in  the  hospitable  bed 
of  Dr.  McMahon  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  New  York. 
His  funeral  is  accurately  transcribed  into  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's book  :  "  Amory  kept  thinking  how  Monsignor 
would  have  enjoyed  his  own  funeral.  It  was  magni- 
ficently Catholic  and  liturgical  .  .  .  the  inexorable  shears 
had  cut  through  all  the  threads  that  Monsignor  had 
gathered  into  his  hand.  To  Amory  it  was  a  haunting 
grief  to  see  him  lying  in  his  coffin  with  closed  hands  and 
purple  vestments  .  .  .  the  church  was  full  of  people 
with  staring  faces,  the  most  exalted  seeming  the  most 
stricken.  The  Cardinal,  Hke  an  Archangel  in  cope  and 
mitre,  sprinkled  the  holy  water  .  .  .  these  people  had 
leaned  on  Monsignor's  faith,  his  way  of  finding  cheer,  of 
making  religion  a  thing  of  Hghts  and  shadows,  making 
all  fight  and  shadow  merely  aspects  of  God.  People  felt 
safe  when  he  was  near." 

Within  so  short  a  span  the  three  friends  were  dead,  and 
all  left  posthumous  literature.  We  have  already  reviewed 
Henry  Adams'  Education,  Mgr.  Fay  and  Spring-Rice 
left  Poems  which,  in  the  latter's  case,  has  been  edited  by 
Bernard  Holland  (Longmans),  and  includes  the  fine 
sonnets  originally  printed  in  the  Dublin  and  vaguely 
attributed  to  Mansur,  the  Persian  mystic,  who  was 
crucified  in  the  Tenth  Century  for  crying,  "  I  am  the 
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true  One  !  '*  Amid  his  torments  he  could  say,  "  God 
herein  treats  me  as  a  friend  treats  his  friend.  He  passes 
to  me  the  Cup  of  suffering  which  He  has  first  drunk 
Himself,"  and  Mr.  Holland  asks,  "Was  this  a  distant 
echo  of  the  earlier  cry  in  a  Garden  near  Jerusalem  ?  " 
Mr.  Holland  sees  in  Spring-Rice's  work  "  the  creation  of 
tranced  vision  in  the  night  of  the  senses  working  upon 
material  stored  in  the  day  of  the  senses."  Immeasurably 
fine  is  the  Sonnet  on  St.  Augustine,  and  fitted  to  the  times 
which  the  writer  did  not  live  to  breast : 

The  crash  of  empires  echoed  in  his  ears, 

The  shouts  and  curses  of  the  ravening  horde  ; 

Flashed  in  his  eyes  the  horror  of  the  sword, 

The  blight  that  gnaws  and  spreads,  the  fire  that  sears  ; 

And  dimly  through  a  mist  of  hopeless  tears 

He  saw  the  old  heroic  blood  outpoured, 

A  flood  of  ruin,  swift  and  deep  and  broad. 

That  whelmed  the  glories  of  a  thousand  years. 

And  even  as  the  darkness  darker  grows. 
And  nearer  yet  the  tempest  looms  and  lowers, 
Lo !   where  afar  a  strange  new  splendour  shows 
Through  storm  and  darkness  softly  gUmmering. 
The  shining  bulwarks,  the  eternal  towers. 
The  courts  divine,  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Bryan  written  the  night  before  Spring- 
Rice  left  Washington  is  included,  and  a  gay  irony  seems  to 
underlie  its  warmth.  He  hails  Bryan,  the  mulish  opponent 
and  obstacle  to  all  his  diplomacy,  as  the  hero  of  the  day  ! 
"The  great  objects  which  you  have  so  long  advocated  at 
such  costs  and  with  such  a  sacrifice  are  now  on  the  eve 
of  fulfilment.  National  temperance,  suffrage,  national 
ownership,  here  they  are.  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  The 
greatest  object  of  all  will,  I  hope,  at  last,  be  perman- 
ently established,  Peace  !  "  But  hardly  in  Bryan's  way. 
However,  Spring-Rice  felt  he  had  liberated  his  soul  and 
was  in  a  mood  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  He  took  his 
dismissal  from  his  well-fought  post  in  the  spirit  of  Mansur, 
the  Persian  mystic,  and  his  last  words  were  to  cheer  his 
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sorrowful  friends  who  only  felt  with  Sophoclean  indigna- 

'  oV  €pya  Spaxras  oTa  Aayxavct  KaKo, 

The  three  friends  were  perhaps  happy  in  their  deaths, 
for  they  would  not  have  cared  to  see  the  gross  mishand- 
Hng  of  the  few  remaining  assets  of  civiHzation  or  the 
two  English-speaking  democracies  being  permanently 
estranged,  or  Ireland  made  a  faggot  to  burn  the  slender 
thread  between  the  British  Government  and  the  American 
people,  who  now  occupy  diametrically  opposite  poles  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  government  of  the  governed. 
How  bitterly,  sadly,  and  cynically  they  would  have 
summed  up  all  that  has  happened.  How  fatally  true 
have  many  of  their  casual  words  been  proved  !  To 
quote  a  line  of  Spring-Rice  :  "  The  dead  spoke.  I  heard 
it  all ! »  -  S.  L. 

WE  cannot  notice  Colonel  Repington's  First  World 
War  (Constable)  except  to  repudiate  the  atrocious 
suggestion  that  there  will  be  a  second,  and  to  call  passing 
attention  to  the  chapter  on  "  Italy  and  the  Vatican." 
The  writer  was  in  good  hands  during  his  Roman  mission, 
and  has  the  fairness  to  record  views  at  strong  variance 
from  the  Morning  Post^  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Count  de  SaHs  had  been  informed  that  the  Jesuit  General 
was  a  German  (a  typical  official  remark),  "whereas  he  is, 
of  course,  an  Austrian  Pole."  De  SaHs  thought  Cardinal 
Gasparri  and  Repington  the  two  first  mihtary  critics  in 
Europe  !  We  think  De  SaKs  the  first  diplomatist  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Bogey  Harris  told  him  "  that  the  Vatican 
are  pro-Vatican  and  not  pro-German."  The  Pope, 
according  to  Mr.  Harris,  "  was  a  dark  horse,  and  it  was 
not  known  whether  he  was  very  intelligent  or  the  reverse. 
The  Pope's  knowledge  of  seas  was  confined  to  the  Vatican 
fountains  !  "  This  is  spoiHng  a  good  story  of  Mgr. 
Duchesne  who,  when  asked  why  the  Pope  was  interested 
in  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  replied  that  he  wished  a  free 
passage  for  the  Bark  of  Peter.  The  interview  with  Gasparri 
18  told  in  great  detail  and  with  many  minor  asides.  For 
instance,  **  No  blotting-paper !  The  Vatican  was  not  born 
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yesterday !  "  The  Papal  guard  are  "  antediluvian  butter- 
flies," etc.  As  for  the  Cardinal,  "  witty  and  fond  of  a 
joke.  A  strong  self-confident  personality,  well  armed 
with  information  on  every  point  we  discussed  ;  quick, 
alert  and  combative,"  but  why  add,  "  In  the  Borgia 
days  I  should  not  have  cared  to  dine  with  him  had  he 
disliked  me  "  ?  He  arranged  a  frank  correspondence 
between  Vatican  and  Whitehall,  saying,  "  We  were  Con- 
servatives v^th  strong  desire  for  order,  discipline  and  good 
government,  and  that  the  Vatican  had  similar  views  and 
that  it  seemed  to  me  folly  for  us  to  waste  our  time 
attacking  each  other  when  we  both  had  the  same  enemies, 
such  as  the  Bolshevists  and  anarchists  of  all  countries  .  .  . 
as  an  old  Intelligence  officer  I  took  off  my  hat  to  the  best 
as  well  as  to  the  oldest  Intelligence  Service  in  the  world, 
and  wished  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  common  cause.  The 
Cardinal  listened  .  .  ." 

Later  we  learn,  "  Harris  declares  the  Vatican  to  be  the 
household  cat  of  Europe,  and  whenever  anything  is  lost, 
or  the  cream  disappears,  the  cat  is  accused.  De  Salis 
says  that  when  the  Boche  gets  beaten  he  beats  his 
prisoners,  and  when  we  get  beaten  we  beat  the  Vatican." 
We  get  a  pleasing  picture  of  Cardinal  Gasquet  and  his 
views,  whereat  our  writer :  "  If  these  are  correct  and  the 
Vatican  publishes  accounts  of  its  proceedings  during  the 
war  I  should  say  that  it  will  come  better  out  of  things 
than  most  Governments.  I  was  told  that  the  Pope  prom- 
ised to  make  a  great  protest  to  the  world  if  a  single  case 
could  be  proved  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  nuns  or  of 
the  cutting  off  of  children's  hands.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted,  and  many  cases  examined,  with  the  help  of 
Cardinal  Mercier.  Not  one  case  could  be  proved.  One 
handless  child  was  found,  but  the  evidence  pointed  to  the 
mother  having  amputated  the  child's  hands  for  purposes 
of  begging  !  Little  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Vatican 
re  prisoners  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged."  We 
learn  that  "  Pope  Benedict's  election,  like  Bonar  Law's, 
was  due  to  a  division  of  opinion  about  two  other  rival 
candidates  for  the  Papacy.    He  was  the  tertius  gaudens. 
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I  do  not  believe  him  to  be  either  pro-German  or  pro- 
Austrian."  We  only  add  that  there  was  another  tertius 
gaudens  in  one  case,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
So  far  so  good,  but  there  is  a  lamentable  indiscretion  when 
this  British  missioner  decides,  but  clearly  not  as  a  result 
of  consultation  with  Fr.  Philip  Langdon,  that  "  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  foster  and  watch  the  Irish  College  here 
than  to  boom  Maynooth.  It  would  be  best  to  close 
Maynooth.  But  we  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  training 
staff  at  the  Irish  College  here  and  see  that  proper  men 
are  appointed  to  teach  !  "  We  only  hope  no  copy  of  the 
book  will  reach  the  eye  of  the  Heads  of  those  two  apostolic 
institutions,  or  the  reputation  of  English  diplomacy  in 
Rome  will  be  impaired.  On  the  next  page  there  is  another 
unfortunate  phrase,  "  I  think  that  the  moral  forces  which 
the  Vatican  controls  and  the  political  weight  that  comes 
from  them  are  very  great.  A  restored  Poland  and  an  Amer- 
ica one-third  Catholic  will  increase  the  Vatican's  power, 
but  it  will  take  a  man  of  courage  and  far  sight  in  Eng- 
land to  draw  the  right  conclusions."    It  will  indeed. 

Colonel  Repington's  military  views  were  grimly  truthful, 
and  the  feeble  social  limelight  in  which  he  places  himself 
need  not  obscure  his  loyalty  to  the  soldiers  and  his  noble 
contempt  of  the  politicians.  No  chiel  had  the  right  to 
take  notes  of  the  frivolous  moments  of  women  who  were 
otherwise  pulling  their  humble  weight  in  the  war.  A 
number  of  political  reputations  crumple  up  before  his 
pen,  and  incidentally  the  gentle  art  of  conversation. 
Who  in  future  will  dare  to  be  witty  or  spontaneous  when 
Colonel  Repington  is  in  the  room  ?  Who  would  believe 
that  these  social  snapshots  were  penned  by  the  writer  of 
the  Lost  Legion  ?  S.  L. 

AMONG  all  the  various  books  vAth  which  Fr. 
Martindale  has  enriched  our  CathoHc  literature 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  for  which  his  readers  will  be 
more  grateful  than  for  his  latest  volume  in  the  series  of 
"  The  Household  of  God,"  a  careful  study  of  Su  John 
tht  Evangelist  (Burns,  Oates,  and  Washbourne),  with  the 
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object  of  making  its  deepest  treasures  more  accessible  to 
those  who  cannot  read  the  Greek  for  themselves,  and  who, 
even  if  they  could,  would  miss  most  of  its  value  for  want 
of  a  guide.  Not  the  least  of  the  services  which  Fr. 
Martindale  has  done  is  to  give  us  a  new  translation  of 
some  of  the  most  important  passages — a  translation 
which  tries  to  give  us  the  real  value  of  the  Greek  words, 
even  though  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  fluency  of 
the  English,  and  which  also  brings  out,  by  the  semi- 
poetic  way  in  which  it  is  printed  in  separate  lines,  some- 
thing of  the  underlying  rhythm  which  pervades  the 
Greek  and  of  the  parallel  structure,  so  distinctive  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  the  sustained  argument  is  so 
frequently  cast. 

The  book  is  not  written  primarily  from  a  critical  stand- 
point, and  questions  of  criticism  are  never  obtruded 
upon  us,  but  at  the  same  time  one  feels  that  they  have 
all  been  faced  carefully  and  honestly  met  by  the  author 
before  he  wrote  down  his  solution  of  the  various  points 
at  issue.  His  object  has  been  rather,  granting  all  due 
weight  to  the  arguments,  very  often  of  real  value  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  which  have  been  put 
forward  by  the  critics  to  give  us  a  clue  by  which  we  may 
follow  the  Evangelist's  thought  for  ourselves.  Only  so 
shall  we  understand  how  much  lies  beneath  the  surface 
and  make  due  allowance  as  we  read  for  the  influence  of 
the  sixty  years  of  Christian  sacramental  life  which  divide 
the  telling  of  the  story  from  the  events  which  form  its 
historical  basis.  There  were  things  said  and  done  then 
by  our  Lord,  as  St.  John  frankly  tells  us,  which  none  of 
the  disciples,  not  even  John  himself,  fully  understood 
at  the  time.  There  were  some  even,  as  again  he  admits, 
which  were  entirely  misunderstood.  Only  afterwards,  as 
he  lived  the  hfe,  had  he  come  fully  to  understand  ;  and 
yet,  as  St.  Augustine  reminds  us,  not  even  he  ever  quite 
fully  ;  "  for  he  spoke  of  God  being  but  man,  inspired 
indeed  by  God,  yet  still  a  man."  So  "  he  spake,  being  a 
man  inspired,  not  all  that  is ;  but,  what  a  man  can  speak, 
that  spake  he."    (St.  Aug.,  Tr,  in  Joan,  i.  i.)    No  careful 
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student  of  the  Gospel  nowadays  can  help  being  aware 
of  the  difficulty,  which  meets  us  again  and  again,  of 
deciding  the  exact  point  at  which,  in  the  intention  of  the 
Evangelist,  the  reported  words  of  our  Lord  are  to  be 
held  to  end,  and  the  inspired  comment  of  the  Evangelist 
to  begin.  On  this  point  Fr.  Martindale  is  particularly 
clear  and  helpful.  "  Insensibly,"  he  writes,  "  the  divine 
speech  melts  into  the  Evangelist's.  For  a  few  sentences 
the  one  shines  through  the  other,  like  a  sapphire  through 
a  diamond.  Then  you  can  see  distinctly  that  it  is  John 
who  thinks  and  v^ites." 

Not  less  important  is  the  insistence  again  and  again 
that  we  must  not  narrow  the  application  of  St.  John's 
thought.  This  thought  "  is  not  single."  There  are 
always  associated  ideas  which  he  must  have  had  in  his 
mind,  and  which  inevitably,  even  if  only  half-consciously, 
influenced  his  expression.  Take,  for  example,  the  phrase 
"  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit."  Of  course  the 
words  associated  themselves  inevitably  after  sixty  years 
of  priesthood  with  Christian  baptism.  But  they  also 
must  have  brought  to  his  mind  the  lustrations  of  the 
Jews,  which  at  best  could  only  purify  in  part  but  could 
give  no  life.  And,  further,  there  can  scarcely  have  been 
absent  the  memory  of  that  Spirit  which  at  the  beginning 
brooded  over  the  waters.  If  we  would  understand  his 
teaching,  we  must  try  to  realize  all,  and  not  part  only,  of 
what  was  in  his  mind.  To  sum  up.  We  are  really  grateful 
to  Fr.  Martindale  for  a  most  illuminative  and  helpful 
study.  He  v^ll  have  made  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  live 
for  a  great  many  of  his  readers  as  it  did  not  before,  and 
that  alone  is  a  very  great  achievement  in  which  he  will 
find  his  full  reward.  A.  S.  B. 

A  BOOK  much  out  of  the  common  and  singularly 
attractive  to  any  but  the  most  phlegmatic  EngHsh- 
man  is  A  History  of  Everyday  Things  in  England^  by  M. 
and  CM.  B.Quennell(io66-i499 — i5oo-i799)(Batsford). 
It  is  history,  since  it  tells  us  of  the  past ;  but  it  tells  us 
how  things  have  come  about,  not  simply  that  they  were  ; 
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their  development  and  decline,  rather  than  events.  A 
framework  of  political  history  is  constructed  as  briefly  as 
possible  and  with  a  studied  fairness ;  and  we  may  surely 
take  it  as  a  mere  inadvertence  that  whereas  the  French 
war  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  properly  condemned,  no 
suitable  qualification  is  attached  to  the  buccaneering 
exploits  of  later  times,  or  the  economic  wars  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  reader  will  condone  the 
common  misconception  about  indulgences  (II,  13)  and 
the  implication  of  the  extension  of  grammar  schools 
under  Edward  VI  (II,  p.  23) ;  but  the  reference  to  the 
angels  and  the  point  of  a  needle  had  better  be  substanti- 
ated or  dropped  out  of  literature.  The  identification  of 
prebend  and  canonry  we  believe  to  be  inaccurate.  In 
other  respects  the  volumes  have  afforded  us  the  keenest 
delight,  and  both  equally  so,  though  from  different  points 
of  view.  The  former  struck  us  as  a  sympathetic,  not  to 
say  enthusiastic,  account  of  the  simpler  lives  of  our 
ancestors,  the  latter  seemed  to  express  a  reposeful  satis- 
faction in  the  growth  and  splendour  of  the  days  that 
followed.  Of  their  particular  contribution  the  authors 
themselves  make  the  modest  profession  that  "  our  space 
is  limited,  our  subject  large,  our  own  knowledge  small." 
Subjects  which  stand  out  prominently  in  the  memory 
after  a  perusal  of  the  two  parts,  are  building,  shipping, 
mills  and  dress.  Each  chapter  deals  with  a  century,  and 
is  headed  v^th  the  figure  of  a  horseman  of  the  period, 
and  has  a  contemporary  ornament  for  tail-piece.  Clearly 
the  writers  revel  in  the  life  history,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  buildings,  whose  arrangement,  organic  parts,  con- 
struction and  ornamentation  are  described  as  processes 
of  growth.  Among  the  buildings,  churches  and  monas- 
teries have  the  chief  place  in  Volume  I,  and  mansions  in 
Volume  II.  The  description  of  the  monastic  buildings  and 
the  life  of  the  monks  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  except 
that  convents  and  nuns  are  almost  forgotten,  and  that 
the  authors  fail  to  discern  the  value  and  power  of  the 
motive  which  governed  the  secluded  life  of  the  Car- 
thusian. H.  P. 
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MESSAGES  TO  THE   BEREAVED 


From  Cardinal  Mercier 

Human  speech  cannot  cure  the  wounds  which  separation  leaves  in 
the  heart.  However,  at  this  moment  when  a  Roll  of  Honour  of 
Catholics  in  Great  Britain  it  being  drawn  up,  let  this  thought  be  a 
consolation  to  those  who  have  lost  a  son,  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  loved 
one,  on  which  I  have  often  meditated  myself  as  a  rest  from  the  scenes 
of  horror  which  the  War  brought  under  our  eyes  ;  a  thought  which 
has  more  than  once  comforted,  I  know,  saffcring  souls  among  my 
compatriots. 

All  that  there  ii  of  the  good,  the  grand,  the  noble  in  the  creature  is 
found  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  Creator ;  the  river-waters  have  all  their 
crystalline  purity  at  their  fount. 

The  heroism  of  our  soldiers  commands  our  admiration  ;  there  is  no- 
body who  does  not  bow  before  them  with  respect. 

How  should  God  not  welcome  them  with  love  ? 

^  D.J.  Card.  Mercier,  Archbp.  of  Malines. 
Malines,  Sept.  25th,  1920. 


From  Cardinal  Bourne 

When  we  contemplate  the  lot  of  those  who  gave  up  their  young  lives 
so  nobly  in  the  War,  sorrow  indeed  may  well  fill  our  hearts,  but  for 
them  there  should  be  no  repining. 

They  gave  their  best.  So  far  as  this  world  is  concerned  they  gave 
their  all.  And  in  God's  sight  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  love  of  country,  in 
defence  of  right,  and  for  duty's  sake  must  atone  for  many  a  boyish 
weakness,  and  for  any  youthful  frailty.  Doubtless  in  that  last  moment, 
even  if  not  earlier.  His  Divine  light  illumined  them,  awakening  them 
to  a  sense  of  revealed  truth,  and  to  the  recognition  of  and  to  contrition 
for  sin. 

Thus  we  may  look  back  upon  their  lives  with  reverent  affection,  and 
upon  their  deaths  with  well-assured  confidence.  May  they  rest  in  peace, 
and  may  God  grant  them  in  their  rest  the  reward  of  all  their  hopes  and 
deeds. 

Francis  Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

October,  1920. 
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NOTE. 

This  Catholic  Roll  of  Honour,  containing 
nearly  1,500  names  of  officers  and  a  few 
names  inseparable  from  theirs  in  the  ranks, 
was  compiled  during  the  war  by  the  staff 
of  the  Catholic  Who's  Who,  by  whom  it  is 
now  placed  at  our  disposal.  It  cannot  be 
complete,  but  corrections  and  additions 
will    be   received    for    future    publication. 
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Agius,  Capt.  Richard  Victor,  Lon- 
don Regt. 
Ahern,  Lt.  and  Q.M.  Patrick  Joseph, 

7  Leinster  Regt. 
Ainscough,   Lt.   Cyril,   Manchester 

Regt. 
Aldous,    Capt.    Stewart    John,    5 

Sherwood  Foresters. 
Algar,    Capt.    Arthur    Patrick,    24 

Puniaubis. 
Allan,  Lt.  Myrton  T.,  20  Bn.,  A.I.F. 
Allanson,  Sec.-Lt.  H.  P.,  2  Suffolk 

Regt. 
Allanson,  Lt.  Wilfrid  George,  R.A.F. 
Allen,  Sec.-Lt.  A.  J.  B.,  17  (2  N. 

Wales)  R.  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
Allgood,  Sec.-Lt.  George,  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Amoroso,    Lt.    Michele,    95    Bde, 

R.F.A. 
Anderson,  Lt.  Alan  James  Ramsay, 

R.  Irish  Regt. 
Anderson,  Sec.-Lt.  Philip  Maurice 

Ramsay,  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Anne,    Capt.    Crathome    Edward 

Isham  Charlton,   R.F.C. 
Anton,  Lt.  Edwin  Vincent,  Gordon 

Highlanders. 
Archer-Shee,  Lt.  George  S.,  Staffs 

Regt. 
Arnold,    Capt.    Bernard    William. 

R.F.A. 
Arnold,     Sec.-Lt.     Joseph,     Man- 
chester Regt. 
Arnott,   Lt.    David   W.,    R.    War- 
wickshire Regt. 
Aston,    Capt.    Walter    Douglas, 

Cambs  Regt. 
Atchison,   Sec.-Lt.    John   Osborne, 

5  K.O.  Yorks  L.I.  (T.F.). 
Bagshawe,    Capt.    Edward    George 

Clarkson,  5  Yorks  Regt. 
Baillon,   Sec.-Lt.   Gerald  Wulstan, 

3  King's  Liverpool  Regt, 
Baily,  Sec.-Lt.  Denis  Joseph,  M.C., 

7  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Baines,  Sec.-Lt.  George,  Middlesex 

Regt.  and  R.F.C. 
Baines,    Sec.-Lt.    John    Hugh,    10 

Lincolnshire  Regt. 
Baines,  Capt.  Joseph,  20  Middlesex 

Rifles. 
Baines,  Rev.  Thomas  L.,  C.F.  (dio- 
cese of  Liverpool) . 
Ball,  Lt.  John  J.,  R.F.A.  (T.F.). 


Bamford,  Capt.  Oswald  Joseph,  1/6 

N.  Staffs.  Regt. 
Bankes-Price,    Flight    Lt.    John 

Thearesby,  R.N. 
Barbe,  Lt.  A.  E.,  R.N. 
Barlow,    Capt.    John   E.,    3    Bn. 

A.I.F. 
Barnett,  Sec.-Lt.  Allan  G.,  King's 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Bamewall,  Sec.-Lt.  Hon.  Reginald 

Nicholas    Francis    M.,    Leinster 

Regt. 
Barr,  Sec.-Lt.  John  W.,  R.F.C. 
Barrett,  Sec.-Lt.  Bernard,  R.  War- 
wickshire Regt. 
Barrett,     Surgeon     James,     M.B., 

B.Ch.,  R.N. 
Barrett,   Sec.-Lt.    Joseph   Gordon, 

M.C. 
Barrington,    Sec.-Lt.    Noel    Scott, 

R.  Irish  Rifles. 
Barrow,  Sub-Lt.  John  Gerald,  R.N. 
Barry,     Sec.-Lt.     William     Roche 

Brereton,  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Bartlett,  Midshipman  Geoffrey  E.  R., 

R.N. 
Barton,  Lt.  James,  M.C,  Croix  de 

Guerre,  R.G.A. 
Bate,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Beaumont,  3 

Loyal  N.  Lanes  Regt.  and  R.A.F. 
Baynes,  Capt.  Nigel  Francis,  Glos. 

Regt. 
Beard,  Lt.  Philip  L.,  14  R.  War- 
wickshire Regt. 
Beaudry,  Lt.  A.  P.,  Canadian  Inf. 

Bn. 
Beauset,  Capt.  M.  E.,  22  French 

Canadian  Inf.  Bn. 
Bellasis,  Capt.  Philip  J.,  K.  Shrop- 
shire L.I. 
Bellasis,  William  Joseph,  Bowker's 

Horse. 
Bellew,  Sec.-Lt.  Richard  Courtenay, 

Irish  Guards. 
Bellingham,  Capt.  Roger  Charles, 

R.F.A. 
Belloc,  Lt.  Louis  Mary  John,  R.E., 

attd  R.A.F. 
Bellord,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  Edmund, 

R.A.F. 
Belzile,  Lt.  C.  E.,  22  French  Can- 
adian Inf. 
Bergin,  Capt.  the  Rev.  Michael,  S.J., 

M.C,    attd    13    Australian   F.A. 

Bde,  A.I.F. 
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Berkeley,  Col.  Thomas  Mowbray  M., 

Black  Watch. 
Bernard,    Lt.    Bernard    Frederick 

Paul,    R.   Warwickshire  Regt. 
Berners,    Capt.    Hamilton    Hugh, 

Irish  Guards. 
Berrill,  Lt.  Bernard  F.G.,  4  R.  Fus. 
Bethell,    Sec.-Lt.    Charles    Francis 

Tohill,  R.E. 
Beveridge,  Capt.  James  O'Shaugh- 

nessy.  M.B.,  R.A.M.C. 
Bickerdike,  Capt.  Robert,  M.C.,  W. 

Yorks  Regt. 
Bickford,     Major     Arthur     Louis, 

CLE..  56  Rifles  F.F. 
Bicknell,  Capt.  Herman  Kentigern, 

Oxford  and  Bucks  L.I. 
Bicknell,  Sec.-Lt.  Herman  Bysshe 

Bagshawe,  Yorkshire  Regt. 
Bidwell,  Midshipman  Leonard  John, 

R.N. 
Binet,  Lt.  J.  L.,  22  French  Canadian 

Bn. 
Binns,  Sec.-Lt.  Raymund  Lewis,  3 

Yorks  Regt. 
Birdwood,   Lt.   Herbert  Frederick, 

20  London  Regt.  (attd.  R.F.C.). 
Bispham,   Sec.-Lt.   David  Charles, 

R.F.C. 
Blake,  Lt.  Cecil,  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Blake,  Lt.  Harold  M.  J.,  R.  Munster 

Fusiliers. 
Blake,     Capt.     Valentine     Charles 

Joseph,  I  Irish  Guards. 
Bodenham,  Sec.-Lt.  Hyacinth  E.  C. 

H.,  Machine  Gun  Co. 
Bonney,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  P. 
Bonny  man,  Capt.  Edward  William, 

D.S.O..   M.C.,   ArgyU  and  Suth- 
erland Highlanders. 
Boucher,  Sec.-Lt.  Adolphe  Albert, 

Shropshire  L.I.,  attd.  8  T.M.B. 
Bouchette,  Lt.  E.  E.,  Quebec  Regt. 
Boulton,    Lt.    Christian    Harold 

Ernest,  Cameron  Highlanders. 
Bourchier,  Sec.-Lt.  Arthur  George 

Evelyn,  2  R.  Berks  Regt. 
Bourgeois,  Lt.  R.,  Quebec  Regt. 
Bowring,    Capt.    Francis   Stephen, 

22  Punjabis. 
Boyhan,    Sec.-Lt.   Thomas  F.,   R. 

Irish  Rifles. 
Boyle,  Lt.  John  Kenny,  M.C.,  R. 

Irish  Rifles. 
Bracelin,    Sec.-Lt.    Daniel,    Black 

Watch. 
Bradford,  Lt.   Bertrand  Hamilton 

Malcolm,  R.N. 


Bradley,  Sec.-Lt.   Robert   Francis, 

7  North  Staffs  Regt. 
Bradney,    Capt.    Philip   Edwin,    6 

Somerset  L.I. 
Brandreth,    Arthur    Killingworth 

Bourne,   Pte.,   R.  FusiUers  (P.S. 

and  Univ.  Bn.). 
Brannigan,   Sec.-Lt.   E.   E.,   West 

Yorkshire  Regt. 
Brayden,  Sec.-Lt.   Kevin,  London 

Irish  Rifles. 
Breen,  Major  T.   F.   Pennefather, 

R.A.M.C. 
Brennan,  Lt.  H.  J..  R.A.F. 
Brennan,     Lt.     Jeremiah,     Lanes 

Hussars  (attd  Intelligence  Corps) . 
Brett,  Sec.-Lt.  Frank  Joseph,  Man- 
chester Regt. 
Brewitt,  Sec.-Lt.  W.  Sydney,  R.E. 
Britten,   Lt.-Col.   Thomas    Xavier, 

no  Mahratta  L.I. 
Brockbank,  Siegfried  Harrison,  Pte., 

7  Middlesex  Regt. 
Broderick,   Lt.   Thomas   J.,    6   R. 

Irish  Regt. 
Brodrick,  Lt.  Edward,  Manchester 

Regt. 
Brooks,  Sec.-Lt.  Harold  Brendan, 

7  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Brooman,  Sec.-Lt.  Edward  James, 

M.C.,  Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Broomhall,  Sec.-Lt.  Oscar  Arthur, 

R.F.C. 
Brophy,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Joseph, 

Leinster  Regt. 
Brown,    Capt.    Charles    Adrian, 

R.A.F. 
Brown,  Sec.-Lt.  Frederick  A.,  R. 

Fusiliers. 
Brown,  Capt.  John  Carolan,  M.C., 

Conn.  Rangers,  attd.  Tank  Corps. 
Brown,   Sec.-Lt.   Richard  Stanley, 

14  Cheshire  Regt. 
Browne,    Hon.    Dermot,    Lt.    and 

Adjt.,  I  Coldstream  Guards. 
Browne,  Lt.  Peter,  Conn.  Rangers, 

attd.  R.I.  Fusiliers. 
Brownrigg,  Lt.  Thomas,  R.A.F. 
Bruce,  Capt.  Charles  William,  Gor- 
don Highlanders,  attd.  R.F.C. 
Buckley,    Capt.    Hugh    Cornelius, 

Australian  Infantry. 
Buckley,     Capt.     Joseph    Michael, 

M.C.,  Rifle  Bde. 
Bulbeck,  Lt.  Henry  Edmund,  20  R. 

Fusiliers. 
Bulkley,     Capt.     Edmund     Burke 

Mabbot,  The  King's  Regt. 
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Bulkley,  Capt.  Howel  Steven,  Indian 
Infantry. 

Bunbary,  Lt.  Wilfrid  Joseph,  4 
Northumberland   Fusiliers. 

Burdess,  Rev.  Matthew,  D.D., 
Ph.D.,  C.F. 

Burge,  Major  and  Bt.-Lt.-Col.  Nor- 
man Ormsby,  R.M.L.I. 

Buriureaux,  Lt.  J.  Ren6  C,  Tyne- 
side  Irish,  Northumberland  Fus. 

Burke,  Lt.  Frank  M.,  R.  Newfound- 
land Regt. 

Burke,  Lt.  Henry  Joseph,  S.  Staffs 
Regt. 

Burke,  Capt.  John  Bernard  Mary, 
M.C.,  Grenadier  Guards. 

Burke,  Lt.  John  Err  ill,  5  Connaught 
Rangers. 

Burke,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  W.,  R.LR. 

Burke,  Sec.-Lt.  Martin,  W.  Yorks 
Regt. 

Burke-Forster,  Rudolph,  attd.  Lon- 
don Rifles. 

Burkiushaw,  Capt.  Francis  William, 
M.C.,  R.F.A. 

Bumaud,  Sec.-Lt.  Cyril  Francis, 
Grenadier  Guards. 

Bums,  Sec.-Lt.  David  Chalmers, 
The  Black  Watch. 

Burt,  Lt.  Stanley  F.,  King's  Liver- 
pool Regt. 

Buss,  Lt.  Hilary  Thomas,  R.F.C. 

Bussy,  Sec.-Lt.  Cyril  Ignatius  V., 
S.  Staffs  Regt. 

Bussy,  Sec.-Lt.  Julian  Herbert,  S. 
Staffs  Regt. 

Butler,  Major  Edmund  William,  2 
Life  Guards,  attd.  8  Glos  Regt. 

Butler,  Lt.  Leonard  W.,  R.  I.  Fus. 

Butler-Bowdon,  Sec.-Lt.  Basil  Jos- 
eph Bernard,  Lanes  Fusiliers. 

Butt,  Sergt.  Austin,  M.G.C. 

Butti,  Cpl.  James  A.,  Black  Watch. 

Butters,  Sec.-Lt.  Harry  Augustus, 
R.F.A. 

Byrne,  Sec.-Lt.  Edward  Aloysius, 
R.  Dubhn  Fusihers. 

Byrne,  Capt.  Harold  Vyvian  Ed- 
ward, M.C.,  Norfolk  Regt. 

Byrne,  Lt.  John  Gilbert,  37  Dogras, 
LA. 

Bsnrne,  Sec.-Lt.  Leo  Francis,  R. 
Irish  Regt. 

Byrne,  Lt.  Louis  F.,  Tyneside  Irish. 

Bryne,  Capt.  Patrick  Antony  Lan- 
gan-,  D.S.O.,  R.F.A.  and  R.F.C. 

Byrne,  Sec.-Lt.  Edmund  Thomas 
Edward,   Welsh  Guards. 


Byrne,    Sec.-Lt.    Vincent    Connel, 

R.I.R. 
Cadic,    Capt     Bernard    Francis, 

R.G.A. 
Cadic,     Capt.     Lawrence     William 

Ludovic,  M.C.,  Essex  Regt. 
Cahill,  Capt.  John  Archibald,  M.C., 

R.  Berks  Regt. 
Cahill,  Capt.  John  Nugent,  R.  Irish 

Rifles. 
Cahill,  Sec.-Lt.  Patrick  Leopold,  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Cahill,  Lt.  T.  K.,  Austrahan  Force. 
Cahill,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Laurence, 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Cain,    Harold   J.,    Pte.,    Liverpool 
h  Regt. 
Calderwood,    Sec.-Lt.    Alexander 

Taylor,  10  Hants  Regt. 
Callaghan,    Major    Joseph    Cruess, 

M.C.,  R.A.F. 
Callaghan,  Sec.-Lt.  Owen  Eugene 

Cruess,  R.F.C. 
Callaghan,  Capt.  Stanislaus  Cruess, 

R.F.C. 
Callaghan,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  Patrick 

Aloysius,  M.G.C. 
Callary,    Capt.    Philip    Ignatius,    9 

Australian  Light  Horse. 
Campbell,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  Arthur, 

Cheshire  Regt. 
Cannin,  Sub-Lt.  H..  R.N.V.R. 
Cannon,  Lt.  R.,  5  Wilts  Regt. 
Carden,   Lce.-Cpl.   Donald   Leo,    2 

Devon  Regt. 
Carew,  Sec.-Lt.  Cyril  Joseph  Theo- 
dore, 2  E.  Yorks  Regt. 
Carey,  Lt.  Thomas  J.,  25  Bn.,  Aus- 
tralian Infantry. 
Carey,  Rev.  Timothy,  S.J.,  C.F. 
Carless,    Ordinary    Seaman    John 

Henry,  V.C.  R.N. 
Carlisle,     Lt.      Reginald     Henry, 

R.N.R. 
Carmichael,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Syd- 
ney, Loyal  N.  Lanes  Regt. 
Carr,  Lt.  Edgar  Joseph  Austin,  4 

K.O.R.  Lanes  Regt. 
Carroll,  Lt.  James  C,  R.G.A.,  attd. 

Tank  Corps. 
Carroll,  Sec.-Lt.  Patrick,  Leinster 

Regt. 
CarroU,   Capt.    William,   M.C.,    E. 

Yorkshire  Regt. 
Cary,  Sec.-Lt.  Launcelot  Sulyarde 

Robert,  Devonshire  Regt. 
Cary-Elwes,   Sec.-Lt.   Wilfrid   Ger- 

vasej  Irish  Guards. 
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Casey,  Flight-Comdr.  Francis  Dom- 
inic, D.S.C.,  R.N. 
Casey,  Lt.  Michael  P.,  9  R.  Munster 

Fusiliers. 
Casserley,   Flight-Comdr.   Cyril  Ig- 
natius, R.A.F. 
Cassidy,  Sec.-Lt.  Bernard  M.,  Irish 

Guards. 
Cassidy,  Sec.-Lt.  Bernard  Matthew, 

V.C,  Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Cassidy,  Chief  Gnr.  Joseph,  R.N. 
Cavanagh,   Lt.    Patrick   Felix,    R. 

Scots. 
Cavanagh,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  J.,  R. 

Irish  Rifles. 
Chadwick,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  Joseph. 

Beds  Regt. 
Chamberlain,  Eng.  Peter  Augustine, 

Admiralty  Transport. 
Charlton,  Lt.  Cecil,  E.   R.  Yorks 

Yeomanry. 
Chester-Walsh,  Lt.  Cecil,  1/5  Lon- 
don Regt. 
Chesterton,    Cecil,    Pte.,    Highland 

Light  Infantry. 
Chichester,    Capt.    Edmund    Basil, 

The  Buffs. 
Chichester,  Lt.  Robert  C,  R.N. 
Chisholm,  Sec.-Lt.  Alistair  Edward, 

II  R.  Scots. 
Chisholm,     Lt.     Roderick     John, 

R.A.F. 
Chislett,  Lt.  A.  R.  J..  Highland  L.I., 

(T.F.). 
Christie,  Capt.  James,  R.I.R. 
Chronnell,     Capt.     Hubert,    M.C., 

Loyal  N.  Lanes. 
Chubb,   Lt.   Alan   Travers,    Hants 

Regt. 
Clancey,  Lt.  Trevor  John,  Border 

Regt. 
Clancy,  Lt.  George  David  Louis,  R. 

Irish  Rifles. 
Clareborough,  Lt.  C.  A.  W.,  Aus- 
tralian I.F. 
Clark,  Capt.   Basil  Lyon,   K.   Afr. 

Rifles. 
Clarke,    Capt.    Eric    Fitzgerald,    3 

London  Regt. 
Clarke,     Sec.-Lt.     Gerald     Wilfrid 

Francis,  R.A.F. 
Clarke,   Rev.   Stephen,  C.F.,   attd. 

Lanes     Fus.     (diocese    of     Kil- 

more) . 
Clarke,  Sec.-Lt.   T.   H.,   E.   Lanes 

Regt. 
Clayton,    Sec.-Lt.    Gerald   Edward 

Cririe.  M.A.,  R.  Marines,  R.N.D. 


Clayton,   Francis   Heriot,   Pt«.,    21 

Service  Bn.,  R.  Fusiliers. 
Clerke,  Lt.  Cyril,  E,  Surrey  Regt. 
Clery,    Capt.    Noel    Cairns.    M.C.. 

R.F.A. 
Clery,    Lt.    Daniel   Richard,    6   R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Chfford,       Brigadier-Gen.       Henry 

Frederick  Hugh,  D.S.O. 
Chfford,  Lt.  Hugh  Gilbert  Francis, 

Lincoln  Regt. 
Chfford,    Sec.-Lt.    Walter    Francis 

Joseph,  Irish  Guards. 
Cloran,  Sub-Lt.  Gerald  J.,  R.N.R. 
Clutterbuck,  Sec.-Lt.  Bernard  Valen- 
tine, R.F.A.,  attd.  T.M.B. 
Coape-Arnold,    Lt.    Raymond    de 

Newburgh,   S.   Staffs  Regt.  and 

R.A.F. 
Coen,  Major  Frank,  Australian  Inf. 
Coffee,  Lt.  F.,  Australian  Infantry. 
Coffey.  Lt.  Charles  Reay,  R.A.F. 
Cogan,   Sec.-Lt.   Lionel  Gatrell,   4 

R.  Irish  Regt. 
Cogan,  Victor  John,  Pte.,  R.  Fus. 
Coghlan,   Sec.-Lt.    Joseph  Patrick, 

M.C.,  R.E. 
Coghlan,    Lt.    Wilfrid    Humphrey, 

R.F.A. 
Colahan,  John  Orr,  A.I.F. 
Collett,  Flight-Comdr.  Charles  Her- 
bert, D.S.O.,  R.N.A.S. 
Colley,    Sec.-Lt.    PhUip   Wellesley, 

R.F.A. 
CoUingwood-Thompson,       Sec.-Lt. 

Edward  James  Vybart,  R.  Welsh 

Fusiliers. 
ColUns,  Rev.  Herbert  J.,  C.F.,  attd. 

Black  Watch.  , 

Condon,  Lt.  Thomas  J.,  R.F.A. 
Conmee,  Lt.  John  Alphonsus,  York 

and  Lanes  Regt. 
Connor,  Lt.  William,  R.A.F. 
Conroy,  Lt.  Bernard,  R.  Dublin  Fus. 
Considine,  Major  John  William,  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Considine,  Lt.  Patrick  Francis,  4  R. 

Scots  (T.F.). 
Considine,  Capt.  Heffernan  James, 

M.C.,  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Considine,      Sec.-Lt.      Christopher 

Daniel,  5  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Conway,    Major    Edgar    Philip,    2 

(attd.  6)  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Conway,    Sec.-Lt.    Joseph   M,,    R. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Cope,    Sec.-Lt.    Anthony    C.    P., 

Shi-opshire  L.I. 
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Copner,  Lt.  Arthur  Bruce,  i  (attd.  8) 

Devon  Regt. 
Coppinger,  Cyril  Douglas,   Pte.,  i 

Northants  Regt. 
Corbally,     Capt.     Louis     William 

R.RA. 
Corcoran,      Major      William      J., 

Middlesex  Regt, 
Cordes,    Sec.-Lt.    Hugh    de    Bary, 

Scots  Guards. 
Corisb,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  P.,  King's 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Cormac-Walshe,    Lt.    Edward    J., 

Leinster  Regt. 
Cormac-Walshe,  Capt.  Henry  Igna- 
tius, R.F.A. 
Costello,  Lt.  Edward  William,   R. 

Inniskilling  Fusiliers. 
Costello,   Sec.-Lt.   Gabriel  Patrick, 

5  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Cotter,  Lce.-Cpl.  William  Richard, 

V.C,  E.  Kent  Regt. 
Coupland,  Lt.  Charles,  R.F.A.,  attd. 

R.F.C. 
Coventry,  Lt.  William  St.  John,  i 

Beds  Regt. 
Cravos,     Sec.-Lt.     Cyril     Stephen, 

Welsh  Regt.,  attd.  R.F.C. 
Creagh,  Capt.  Leo,  Manchester  Regt. 
Creagh,  Sec.-Lt.  William,  Leinster 

Regt. 
Crean,  Capt.  Theodore,  Northants 

Regt.  and  R.F.C. 
Cremen,  Lt.  Leonard  Francis,   14 

Sikhs,  LA. 
Cremonini,  Sec.-Lt.  Henry  James, 

R.F.C. 
Crichton-Stuart,  Lt.-Col.  Lord  Nini- 

an,  M.P.,  comdg.  6  Welsh  Regt. 

(T.F.) 
Crochetiere,  Rev.  G.  C.  R.,  Canadian 

Chaplain's  Service,  attd.  Quebec 

Regt. 
Crowley,  Lt.  F.  A.,  R.F.C. 
Cruise,  Capt.    H,    R.,    S.    African 

Rifles. 
Cryan,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  S..  R.A.F. 
Cuddon,  Oswald  Leo. 
Cuffey,    Sec.-Lt.    Maurice    Edward 

O'Connor,  3  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Cullimore,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  Alfred, 

R.  Irish  Fusiliers. 
Cuming,  A/Capt.  Arthur  Eric  M., 

M.C.  and  Bar,  R.  Irish  Fusiliers. 
Cunningham,  Sec.-Lt.  A.  J.,  London 

Irish  Rifles. 
Cunningham,     Cpl.     John,     V.C, 

Leinster  Regt. 


Cunningham,       Sec.-Lt.       Patrick 

Joseph,  R.A.F. 
Curtis,  Capt.  Arthur  John  Powles, 

K.R.R.C. 
d'Abadie,    Louis    L.,    R.    Fusiliers 

(Sportsman's  Bn.). 
Dagge,  Sec.-Lt.  Albert  L.,  R.F.A. 
Dalglish,  Capt.  Charles  Antoine  d« 

G.,  Black  Watch. 
Dalrymple,  Lt.  John  Raphael  Ham- 
ilton, K.O.S.B. 
Dalton,  Col.  Charles,  R.A.M.C. 
Dalton,     Sec.-Lt.     George     Henry 

Griffiths,  3  R.  Irish  Fusiliers. 
D' Alton,    Sec.-Lt.    James    George, 

R.F.A. 
D' Alton,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Joseph, 

R.  Irish  Regt. 
Daly,  Lt.  Cecil  William,  Rifle  Bde. 
Daly,   Sec.-Lt.   Darby,   Connaught 

Rangers,  attd.  R.M.F. 
D'Arcy,  Flight-Lt.  Lionel  George, 

Connaught  Rangers  and  R.F.C. 
D'Arcy,     Sec.-Lt.     Samuel     HoUis 

Alfred,  D.S.O.,  R.A.F. 
Davidson,  Col.  William  Leslie,  C.B., 

Gentleman  Usher  to  the  King. 
Davidson,    Capt.    Donald    Alastair 

Leslie,  M.C,  R.F.C. 
Davies,  Sec.-Lt.  Noel  J.,  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Davis,  Sec.-Lt.  Wilfrid  Alan  Joseph. 

4  E.  Surrey  Regt. 
Davison,  Sec.-Lt.  C  W.  Joseph.  W. 

Yorks  Regt. 
Davison,  Sec.-Lt.  H.  J.  G. 
Davoren,  Sec.-Lt.  Ambrose  Joseph 

Stanislaus,  R.F.A. 
Dawes,    Sec.-Lt.    Oswald    Stephen 

Bernard,   N.    Staffs   Regt.    attd. 

York  and  Lanes  Regt. 
Dawson,  Lt.  Philip,  R.E. 
Day,  Sec.-Lt.   John  Charles  Sigis- 

mund,    R.     Sussex    Regt.    and 

R.F.C. 
Day,  Capt.  Shirley  Cuthbert,  M.C, 

Sherwood  Foresters. 
Dealy,    Lce.-Cpl.     Francis    Henry 

Ough,  43  Bn.,  A.I.F. 
Dealy,  Lt.  Thomas  Sydney  Ough, 

A.F.C 
Dean,  Sec.-Lt.  Edward  B.,  R.G.A. 
Dease,  Lt.  Maurice  James,  V.C,  R. 

Fusiliers, 
de  Bay,  Lt.  Michel  Spruyt,  Canadian 

Infantry. 
de  Castro,  Capt.  John  Vivian  Rey- 

nell,  3  Suffolk  Regt. 
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de  Courcy,  Sec.-Lt.  Henry  J., 
Leinster  Regt. 

de  Fresme,  Arthur  Reginald,  5 
Baron,  Capt.  i  S.Wales  Borderers. 

de  la  Fontaine,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Victor 
Mottet,  D.S.O.,  E.  Surrey  Regt. 

Delaney,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  A.  L.,  K.O.R., 
Lanes  Regt. 

de  la  Pasture,  Capt.  Charles  E., 
Scots  Guards. 

de  Lisle,  Lt.  Alexander  C.  N.  March 
Phillipps.  R.F.C. 

Dennys,  Sec.-Lt.  Kenneth  Rose,  2 
R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 

Densham,  Lt.  Walter  Henry,  M.C., 
R.F.A. 

Dent- Young,  Julius  H.,  Pte.,  Lon- 
don Regt. 

Dent-Young,  Lt.  William  Thomas, 
Australian  Infantry. 

Deprez,  Capt.  Austin  Edward, 
R.F.A. 

Derbyshire,  Lt.  Wilfrid,  M.C.,  Can- 
adian Infantry, 

de  Staepoole,  Lt.  Robert  Antony, 
Connaught  Rangers. 

de  Staepoole,  Sec.-Lt.  Roderick  Al- 
gernon, R.F.A. 

de  Trafford,  Capt.  Henry  Joseph, 
S.  Staffs  Regt. 

de  Trafford,  Capt.  Thomas  Cecil, 
R.  Fusiliers. 

de  Trafford,  Lt.  Ralph  Eric,  R. 
Fusiliers. 

de  Trafford,  Lt.  Reginald  Francis, 
3  K.O.R.  Lanes  Regt.  attd.  i  Glos. 
Regt. 

Devas,  Lt.  Bertrand  Ward,  Suffolk 
Regt. 

de  Verteuil,  Surg.  Ferdinand  L.  J.  M. 
M.B.,  R.N.R. 

Devine,  Lt.  P.  J.,  A.I.F. 

Didc,  Lt.  Archibald  William  Douglas, 
Scots  Guards. 

Dickens,  Major  Cedric  Charles,  Lon- 
don Regt. 

Dignan,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  P.,  Con- 
naught  Rangers  attd.  R.  Innisk. 

Dignan,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  P.,  Conn. 
Rgrs.  attd.  R.  Innisk.  Fusiliers. 

Dignan,  Lt.  A.  G.,  S.  Irish  Gorse, 
attd.  R.  Irish  R. 

Dillon,  Lt.  Edward  Joseph,  M.M., 
R.A.F. 

Dinan,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  Arthur, 
R.F.A. 

Dinan,  Major  Frederick  Charles, 
Essex  Regt. 


Dinan,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Albert,  R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Dobson,  Lt.  Eric  O.,   8  Sherwood 

Foresters. 
Dockrell,  Lce.-Cpl.  Herbert  Morgan, 

Duke  of  Cornwall's  L.l. 
Doheny,  Lt.  J.  E.,  Canadian  Inf. 
Doherty,  Sec.-Lt.  John,  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Doherty,  Lt.  Joseph,  R.G.A. 
Dolan,     Lt.     Henry     Eric,    M.C., 

R.A.F. 
Dolan,  Lt.  Stephen  C,  R.  Inniskg. 

Fusiliers. 
Domegan,  Lt.  Christopher  Patrick, 

R.  Irish  Fusiliers. 
Donald,  Lt.  Robert,   Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. 
Donelan,  Sec.-Lt.  W.  L.,  E.  Kent 

Regt. 
Donnelly,  Capt.  James  John,  M.C., 

1  Newfoundland  Regt. 
Donovan,  Lt.  Patrick  John,  R.N.R. 
Doogan,  Sec.-Lt.  G.  W.,  R.  Sussex 

Regt. 
Doran,  Sec.-Lt.  Louis  G.,  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
d' Orleans    and    Braganza,    Capt. 

Prince  Antoine,  M.C.,  A.D.C.,  R. 

Can.  Dgns. 
Dorrell,     Sec.-Lt.     Evelyn    P.,     4 

Queen's  R.  W.  Surrey  Regt. 
Downey,  Capt.   William  Edmund, 

A.O.D. 
Downing,    Lt.     Francis    Geoffrey, 

Middlesex  Regt.,  attd.  R.E. 
Doyle,  Sec.-Lt.  Christopher  Joseph, 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Doyle,  Rev.  Denis,  S.J.,  C.F.,  attd. 

2  Leinster  Regt. 

Doyle,    Sec.-Lt.    Henry,    Tyneside 

Irish,  Northumbd.  Fusiliers. 
Doyle,  Lt.  John  Joseph,  6  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Doyle,  Lt.  Francis  H.,  Army  Vet. 

Corps. 
Doyle,  Rev.  William  J.  Gabriel,  S.J., 

M.C.,  C.F.,  attd.  R.  Dublin  Fus. 
Drew,  Lt.-Comdr.  Reginald  Joseph 

Blakeney,  R.N. 
Drinkill,  Lt.  Frederick  Maurice,  R. 

Fusiliers. 
Drinkwater,    Lt.    Edward    Oscar, 

R.A.F. 
Driscoll,    Lt.    Dermot    O'Neil,    15 

Middlesex  Regt. 
Druitt,  Sec.-Lt.  Everard  Joseph,  2 

R.  Berks  Regt. 
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Drummond,  Sec.-Lt.  Robert  Charles, 

Coldstream  Guards. 
Duffy,  Lt.  Desmond  Gavan,  A.I.F. 
Duffy,  Capt.  Joseph,  R.A.M.C. 
Duggan,  Lt,  Thomas  Alphonsus,  E. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Dugmore,  Lt.-Col.  William  Francis 

Brougham  RadclyfEe,  D.S.O.,  N. 

Staffs  Regt. 
du  Moulin,  Lt.-Col.  Francis  Louis, 

M.C.,  I  R.  Sussex  Regt. 
Duncan,  Lt.  Philip  C,  London  Regt. 
Dunderdale,  Sec.-Lt.  W.  H.,  Man- 
chester Regt. 
Dundon,   Lt.   J.   St.    John,   M.B., 

R.A.M.C. 
Dunn,  Capt.  John  Valentine,  7  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Dunne,  Francis  Xavier,  Australian 

Machine  Gun  Co. 
Dupres,  Capt.  E.  C,  R.  Fusiliers. 
Durlacher,    Capt.    Eric   Alexander 

Ogilvie,  M.C.,  Worcs.  Regt. 
Dwyer,    Cpl.    Edward,    V.C.,    E. 

Surrey  Regt. 
Dwyer,  Lt.  Valentine  Jameson. 
Eames,  Sec.-Lt.  W.  S.,  12  R.  Fus. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  Lt.-Col.  Theodore, 

D.S.O.,  Suffolk  Regt. 
Earle,  Sec.-Lt.  Wilfred,  4  E.  Yorks 

Regt. 
Earley,     Sec.-Lt.     W.,    Middlesex 

Regt. 
East,  Capt.  Hubert  James,  i  York 

and  Lanes  Regt. 
Edward,  Lt.  Bernard  Joseph,  Loyal 

N.  Lanes  Regt. 
Edwardes,   Major   George   D'Arcy, 

Dragoon  Gds.,  attd.  Welsh  Regt. 
Edwardes,  Sec.-Lt.   Henry  Arthur, 

R.F.C. 
Edwards,  Sec.-Lt.  E.,  Worcs  Regt. 
Egerton,   Major  Robert,   M.C.,   R. 

Irish  Fusiliers  and  R.F.C. 
Elliott,  Capt.  Vere,  R.F.A. 
Ellis,     Sec.-Lt.     WiUiam     Forrest, 

K.L.R. 
Ellison,  Sec.-Lt.  Theodore  Tarleton, 

Welsh  Regt. 
Elmsley,  Lt.  R.  Basil,  Can.  Engrs. 
Elphick,   Sec.-Lt.    Kevin,   R.   Irish 

Rifles. 
Emmet,  Robert,  junr.,  Sec.-Lt.,  i 

Life  Guards. 
Ennis,     Sec.-Lt.     Charles     Francis 

Xavier,  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Ennis,   Capt.    W.    J.,    M.D.,   Can. 

A.M.C. 


Enright,   Sec.-Lt.   T.  G.,   R.   Irish 

Rifles. 
Enright,     Capt.     Thomas     Louis, 

R.A.M.C. 
Esmonde,     Lt.     Geoffrey     Joseph, 

Tyneside  Irish,  Northumbd.  Fus. 
Esmonde,  Midshipman  John  Henry 

Grattan,  R.N. 
Eveleigh,  Lt.-Col.  Edmund  George. 

R.M.L.I.,  Nelson  Bn.,  R.N.D. 
Ewen,  Capt.  William  James,  7  Bn., 

R.W.  Kent  Regt. 
Eyre,  Lt.  Henry  Joseph  Bagshawe, 

Irish  Guards. 
Eyre,  Vincent  T.  J.,  Cpl.,  Cheshire 

Regt. 
Fagan,  Sec.-Lt.  James  Edward,  R. 

Inniskg.  Fusiliers. 
Fagan,  Lt.  Jasper  Gilbert,  119  Inf., 

LA. 
Fairlie,  Capt.  John  Ogilvy,  10  High- 
land L.I. 
Fall,   Sec.-Lt.   Patrick  Joseph,    15 

Middlesex  Regt. 
Fanning,  Capt.  F.,  A.I.F. 
Farey,  Sec.-Lt.  C.  V.,  E.  Surrey  Regt. 
FarreU,  Lt.  Adrian,  E.  Yorks  Regt. 
Farrell,  Capt.   Bede,   4   E.   Yorks 

Regt. 
Farrell,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Leo,   R.  I. 

Rifles.  • 

Farren,  Lt.  William  Ignatius  George, 

R.  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
Fattorini,  Lt.  Thomas,  R.A.F. 
Fazakerley-Westby,    Capt.    Gilbert 

B.  J.,  9  London  Regt. 
Fehilly,  Capt.  Thomas  J.,  R.A.M.C. 
Feilding,  Lt.-Comdr.  the  Hon.  Hugh 

Cecil  Robert,  R.N. 
Feilding,    Capt.    the    Hon.    Henry 

Peter,  Coldstream  Guards. 
Fendall,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  Magrath, 

R.F.A. 
Fendall,  Lt.  Denis,  R.A.F. 
Fenn,  Capt.  John  Edmund,  M.C., 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Fenwick,    Capt.    Anthony    Lionel, 

Lines  Regt. 
Ferguson,  Lt.  Aloysius  J.  Kinnier, 

British  W.  Indies  Regt. 
Ferrers,  Lee. -Cpl.  Francis  C,  Lanes 

Fusiliers. 
Ffield,  Flight-Sub-Lt.  Bernard  Os- 
borne, R.N.A.S. 
Ffolliott,  Lt.  Charles  Russell  Hast- 
ings, R.A.F. 
Fincham,  Temp.  Flight-Comdr,  and 

Capt.  George  Heygate,  R.F.C. 
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Finegau,  Capt.  Herbert  Marion,  8 

King's  Liverpool  Regt.  (Liverpool 

Irish). 
Finigan,  Sec.-Lt.  Wilfrid  J..  M.G.C. 
Finlay,  Capt.  and  Qmr.  John    C, 

Tynesde   Irish   (Northumberland 

Fusiliers) . 
Finn,   Rev.   William   Joseph,   C.F., 

attd.  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Fitzgerald,  Sec.-Lt.  Gerald,  North- 
umberland Fusiliers. 
Fitzgerald,  Lt.  J.  D.,  S.  Lanes  Regt. 
Fitzgibbon,  Capt.  Michael  Joseph, 

7  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Fitzgibbon,  Rev.  John,  S.J.,  M.C., 

C.F. 
Fitzherbert-Brockholes,   Capt.   and 

Adjt.  Thomas  Joseph,  2  Rfl.  Bde, 
Fitzpatrick,  Lt.  Dudley  T.  F.,  3  S. 

Staffs  Regt. 
Fitzpatrick,   Capt.   Gabriel  Roy,   3 

Welsh  Regt. 
Fitzpatrick,     Sec.-Lt.     J.     J.,     R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Flanagan,  Lt.  Joseph  Samuel,  Lon- 
don Regt. 
Flanigan,    Lt.    Edmund    Hughes, 

R.A.M.C. 
Fleming,    Sec.-Lt.    Hugh    Joseph, 

Dorset  Regt. 
^  Fletcher,    Sec.-Lt.    Arthur    Philip, 
*       R.E. 

Flinn,    Sec.-Lt.    Philip    W.,    5    S. 

Lanes  Regt.  (T.F.). 
Flynn,    Sec.-Lt.     Joseph    Michael, 

Northumberland  Fusiliers. 
Fogarty,  Lt.   Andrew  Christopher, 

Australian  Infantry. 
Fogarty,  Sec.-Lt.  Gerald  Joseph,  R. 

Irish  Regt..  attd.  R.F.C. 
Fogarty,  Capt.  William  Joseph,  S. 

Irish  Horse,  attd.  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Fogerty,  Lt.  J.  F.  CuUinane,  R.E. 
Fogg,  Lt.  T.  H. 

Foggin,  Sec.-Lt.  G.  W.  D.,  R.A.F. 
Foley,  Victor  S.  Galwey,  Pte.,  R. 

Innisk.  Fusiliers. 
Foley,  Capt.  J.,  Tyneside  Irish  Bde. 
Foley,  Capt.  Michael  James  Aloysius, 

10  Middlesex  Regt.  (T.F.). 
Foran,  Sec.-Lt.  Edward  Cornelius, 

R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Forbes,    Capt.    the    Hon.     Fergus 

George  Arthur,  2  Bn.,  R.I.R. 
Forster,  William,  R.  Fusiliers. 
Forsyth,   Sec.-Lt.    John   C,   Black 

Watch. 
Fothergill,  Lt.  W.  T.,  Durham  L.I. 


Fottrell,  Lt.  Brendan  Joseph,  3  R. 

Irish  Rifles. 
Fowler,  Christopher  Richard,  Pte., 

H.A.C. 
Fox,  George  Alphonsus  Grace,  Sergt. 

Connaught  Rangers. 
Fraser,     Major     the     Hon.     Hugh 

Joseph,  M.V.O.,  Scots  Guards. 
Fraser,  Capt.  T.  F.,  9  W.  Yorks 

Regt. 
Freeman,  Surg.  Gerald  Stewart,  R.N. 
Freeman,  Capt.  Herbert  J.,  A.S.C., 

attd.  R.  Inniskg.  Fusiliers. 
French,    Major   Charles    John,    K. 

Shropshire  L.I. 
French,  Sec.-Lt.  Valentine  Douglas, 

5  Shropshire  L.I. 
French,  Lt.  the  Hon.  Ernest  Aloy- 
sius, S.  Wales  Borderers. 
French,  Lt.  the  Hon.  George  Philip, 

1  S.  Wales  Borderers. 
Fulcher,  Lt.  Bernard  V..  M.C.,  S. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Furlong,     Sec.-Lt.     Philip     James, 

King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
Gaffney,  F.,  Pte.,  Commercial  Bn., 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Gaisford,  Lt.-Col.  Walter  Thomas, 

Seaforth  Highlanders. 
Gallagher,  Capt.  WiUiam  Augustine, 

2  E.  Lanes  Regt. 

Gallagher,    Capt.    Roland    Henry, 

7  E.  Lanes  Regt. 
Galton,  Lt.  Francis  William  Joseph, 

Devon  Regt. 
Galton,     Lt.     Theodore    Hugh,     6 

Worcs  Regt. 
Garritt,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  C,  W^est  Yorks 

Regt.,  attd.  Durham  L.I. 
Gaskell,  Capt.  John  Charles  Temple, 

Indian  Infantry. 
Gately,  Lt.  John  Edward,  M.G.C. 
Geary,  Sec.-Lt.  Ronald  Fitzmaurice, 

London  Regt. 
Gerard,  Capt.  Gilbert  Meade,  High- 
land L.I. 
Gerrard,   Sec.-Lt.    J.   Maurice   H., 

R.F.A. 
Gethin,    Sec.-Lt.    Richard    Patrick 

Wilmot,  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Gibson,    Lt.-Col.     Bertrand     Dees, 

D.S.O.,  Cr.  de  Guerre  avec  Palme, 

Northumberland    Fusiliers. 
GiU,  Lt.  Edward  W.,  R.F.A. 
Gill,  Lt.  Noel  B.,  Manchester  Regt. 
Gilhgan,  Sec.-Lt.  John  J.,  R.F.A. 
Giusani,  Sec.-Lt.  St.   John  Joseph 

Vincent  Antony,  10  R.  Dublin  Fu. 
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Qladwin,  Lt.  Ralph  Hamilton  Fane, 

Scots  Guards, 
Gleeson,  Capt.  John  Francis,  M.C., 

D.C.M.,  8  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Glynn,    Sec.-Lt.    Matthew,    Worcs 

Regt. 
Goddard,  Midshipman  Gerald  Denis 

Ambrose,  R.N. 
Goddard,  Lt.   Kenneth  Mackenzie, 

Worcs  Regt. 
Goldie,  Sec.-Lt.  Paul,  i  Loyal  N. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Golding,  Capt.  Thomas  J.,  R.A.M.C. 
Goossens,    Sec.-Lt.     Adolphe    A., 

Lanes  Regt. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Michael,  D.D.,  C.F. 
Gordon,  Brig.-Gen.   Alister  Fraser, 

C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Gordon  Hdrs. 
Gosling,    Lt.    Gerald    Noel,    M.C., 

Gloucs  Regt. 
GOSS,  Lt.  E.  H.  Allan,  The  Buffs. 
Gosselin,     Capt.     Alwyn,     D.S.O., 

Grenadier  Guards. 
Gouldsbury,    Capt.    Henry    CuUen, 

R.  Berks  Regt.,  attd.  K.R.A.  Rif. 
Gradwell,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Francis, 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Grattan-Bellew,  Major  WilUe,  M.C., 

Conn.  Rangers  and  R.F.C. 
Grecb,    Sec.-Lt.    Robert,    R.    Can. 

Highlanders. 
Greenwood,  Lt.  John  Francis  Bernal, 

I  K.O.R.  Lanes  Regt. 
Greig,  Major  J.  G.,  CLE.,  Bombay 

Pioneers. 
Greig,  Major  Hugh  Irwin,  R.G.A. 
Griffin,  Capt.  Charles  John,  R.W. 

Surrey  Regt. 
Grisewood,  Capt.  Geo.  M.  J.  A.,  R. 

Sussex  Regt. 
Grobel,  Rev.  Peter,  C.F. 
Guay,  Lt.  Pierre  Eugene,  M.C.,  Can. 

Infantry. 
Gudgeon,  Lt.  Athol  E.,  R.N.R. 
Gudgeon,    Capt.    Robert    Eustace, 

M.C.,  R.F.A.,  attd.  T.M.  Bty. 
Gunnis,  Sec.-Lt.  Ian,  2  Bn.  Grena- 
dier Guards, 
Gurrin,  Sec.-Lt.  Reginald  Wells,  E. 

Surrey  Regt. 
Guthrie,    Rev.    Dom.    David    M., 

O.S.B..  C.F. 
Gwydir,  Canon  Robert  Basil,  O.S.B., 

Acting   Naval  Chaplain. 
Gwyn,  Sec.-Lt.  Reginald  Augustine 

Jermy,  Lines  Regt. 
Gwynn,  Rev.  John,  S.J.,  C.F.,  attd. 

I  Irish  Guards. 


Hackett,  Lt.  Walter  Ralph,  R.W. 

Kent  Regt. 
Haggarty,    Sec.-Lt.    John    Joseph, 

Northumberland   FusiUers. 
Halahan,    Capt.    Henry    Crossley, 

D.S.O.,  R.N. 
Hall,  Lt.  George  Ferrier  Mansfield, 

1  R.  Berks  Regt. 

Hall,    Sec.-Lt.    J.    Ramsay,    3    R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Hall,  Lt.  Louis  Sylvester,  R.E. 
Halligan,  Lt.  Matthew,  R.F.C. 
Hamilton,    Capt.    Henry    Edward 

Redmond,  Can.  Rlwy.  Troops. 
Hamilton,  Lt.  Roy,  R.  Irish  Rifles. 
Hanly,    Lt.    John    Malby    Bergin, 

R.N. 
Harding,    Capt.    Francis    Edward 

Basil,  R.F.A. 
Harding,     Capt.     James     Golding, 

R.F.A. 
Harding,  Capt.  James  P.,  R.  Munster 

Fusiliers. 
Hardy,  Lt.  Ferdinand  H.,  R.  Fus., 

attd.  M.G.C. 
Harold,     Midshipman     Geoffrey 

Charles,  R.N. 
Harold,  Lt.  John  P.  Bevan.  R.F.A., 

attd.  R.F.C. 
Harold-Barry,  Sec.-Lt.   J.   Gerald; 

R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Harold-Barry,  Capt.  John,  R.  Dub- 
lin Fusiliers, 
Harrington,    Lt.    Charles    Stanley, 

Connaught  Rangers. 
Harris,  Capt.   P.   D.,   i  N.  Staffs 

Regt. 
Harrison,     Major    Cecil    Eustace, 

2  Rifle  Bde. 

Harte,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  F.,  R.  Scots. 
Harter,  Major  John  George,  Dur- 
ham L.I. 
Hartigan,  Rev.  J.  Austin,  S.J.,  attd. 

Connaught  Rangers. 
Hartley,  Lt.  D'Arcy  John  Joseph, 

Dragoon  Guards  attd   M.G.C. 
HartnoU,     Sec.-Lt.     Hugh     Peter, 

Worcs  Regt. 
Harty,   Sec.-Lt.    John    Joseph,    R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Harty,  Sec.-Lt.  Wilfrid  A.,  R.D.F. 
Harvey,  Lt.  Harry  Thomas,  M.G.C. 
Harvey,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Albert,  R.W. 

Surrey  Regt.,  attd.  T.M.B. 
Harvie,  Lt.  P.  J.,  Northmbd.  Fus. 
Hasler,  Lt.  Algernon,  Gren.  Gds. 
Hasslacher,  Lt.  James  Alfred  Charles, 

London  Regt. 
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Hastings,  Sec.-Lt.  Aubrey  Joseph, 

7  E.  Surrey  Regt. 
Hastings,  Capt.  Noel  H.  B.,  Glos 

Regt. 
Hatch,  Sec.-Lt.  Norman  Claud,  S. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Hawkins,    Major    Alexander    Ed- 
ward, R.F.A. 
Hawks  well,    Lt.    L.    Bertram    W., 

W.  Yorks  Regt.  and  R.A.F. 
Hay,  Sec.-Lt.  Frank  Tochetti,  7  R. 

Scots  Fusiliers. 
Hay,    Willie,    7    British   Columbia 

Regt. 
Hayden,  Sec.-Lt.  Leo  A.,  R.  Irish 

Regt. 
Hayes,  Capt.  Claude  Julian  Patrick, 

R.  Fusiliers. 
Hayes,  Lt.  Lea  John,  King's  Liver- 
pool Regt. 
Hayes,   Capt.   William,   D.S.O.,   R. 

West  Surrey  Regt. 
Hayes-Newington,     Capt.     Charles 

Wether  all,  Cheshire  Regt. 
Hayes-Newington,  Lt.  Harold  May, 

I  King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
Healy,     Sec.-Lt.     Dermot     J.,     R. 

Munster  Fusiliers,  attd.  T.M.B. 
Healy,    Sec.-Lt.    Edward,    Border 

Regt. 
Healy,  Lt.  Michael,  A.I.F. 
Healy,  Lt.  William  Patrick,  M.C., 

Australian  Infantry. 
Hecht,  Capt.  Marcus  Francis, 

K.R.R.C. 
Heenan,   Capt.   Michael  Cornelius, 

I  Leinster  Regt. 
Heffernan,  Lt.-Col.  Francis  Joseph 

Christopher,  F.R.C.S.I.,  R.A.M.C. 
Heffernan,  Sec.-Lt.  William,  R.F.C. 
Heffernan,  Sec.-Lt.  William  Patrick, 

3  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Hegarty,  Lt.  Andrew,  R.A.M.C. 
Hegarty,  Capt.  Edward,  M.C.,  R. 

Irish  Regt. 
Hemelryk,    Sec.-Lt.    Eugene    John 

Vincent,  Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Henderson,  Lt.  Stanislaus  Robert, 

Gordon  Highlanders. 
Henn,  Sec.-Lt.  Edward  Eric  Lovett, 

9  K.R.R.C. 
Henna,  Lt.  J.  R.,  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Henry,  Sec.-Lt.  Dermot  J.,  R.  Irish 

Fusiliers. 
Henry,  Lt.  John  Aloysius  Gerard, 

R.A.F. 
Henry,     Noel,     Pte.,     7    Seaforth 

Highlanders. 


Herbert,  Capt.  the  Hon.  ElidjT  John 

Bernard,  Yeomanry  and  M.G.C. 
Herrick,  Capt.  Harry  Eustace,  R. 

Irish  Fusiliers. 
Heveningham,   Sec.-Lt.   Lionel   J., 

R.F.A. 
Hewett,  Capt.  Henry  Walter  O'Con- 

nell,  Indian  Army. 
Hewett,  Sec.-Lt.  Stephen  Henry  P., 

R.  Warwickshire  Regt. 
Hewison,  Sec.-Lt.  Geoffrey  J.,  3  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Heyes,  Sec.-Lt.  Austin,  M.C.,  R.A.F. 
Hiekey,  Sec.-Lt.  A.  A.,  Lanes  Fus. 
Hickey,    Sec.-Lt.    Robert    Francis, 

Dublin  FusiUers. 
Higgins,     Lt.     Michael     Aloysius, 

Leinster  Regt. 
Hill,  Major  F.  J.  C,  6  (serv.)  York 

and  Lancaster  Regt. 
Hill,  Flight-Comdr.  H.  O.,  R.F.C. 
Hillier,    Sec.-Lt.    Maurice    H., 

K.O.S.B. 
Hines,  Sec.-Lt.  Austin,  10  Durham 

L.I. 
Hines,   Major   Charles   William,    7 

Durham  L.I. 
Hingston,   Lt.   Reginald   Basil,   24 

Canadian  Bn. 
Hinsley,  Lt.  Wilfrid,  R.A.F. 
Hoade,    Sec.-Lt.     Reginald    W., 

Middlesex  Regt. 
Hobdell,     Sec.-Lt.     A.     B.,    Wilts 

Regt. 
Hodgkinson,   Capt.    John   Francis, 

3  Dragoon  Guards. 
Hodgkinson,    Lt.    Samuel    Charles 

Lindsey,  R.  Australian  Navy. 
Hodgson,  Lt.  Joseph,  R.E. 
Hoey,     Sec.-Lt.     Frederick     Cyril, 

R.F.C. 
Hogan,  Lt.  Robert  Garret  Roche, 

Beds  Regt. 
Holden,  Lt.  Joseph  Roger,  R.E. 
Holland,  Leo,   A/Co.  Sergt. -Major, 

10  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Holms,  Capt.  John  Cjnril,  9  London 

Regt  (T.). 
Holton,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  Fijaeld,  N. 

Staffs  Regt. 
Honan,     Capt.     Matthew     Burke, 

South  Lanes  Regt. 
Hook,  Capt.  Cyril  Walter  Kennan, 

Manchester  Regt. 
Hook,   Sec.-Lt.   Gerald   Francis,   8 

Border  Regt. 
Hope,  Lt.  William  Edward,  Irish 

Guards. 
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Horan,  Lt.  Charles  Robert,   M.C., 

R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Horsford,  Lt.  Thomas  Gavin  Moor, 

2  Beds  Regt. 
Houlihan,  Capt.  J.  V.,  A.I.F. 
Howard,  Lt.  the  Hon.  Philip  Gran- 
ville Fitzalan,   Welsh  Guards. 
Howard,  Sec.-Lt.  William  Aloysius, 

K.O.S.B. 
Howarth,  Sec.-Lt.  Gerald,  R.A. 
Howe,  Lt.  John,  14  Canadian  Inf. 
Howell,  Lt.  Charles  Joseph,  York 

and  Lancaster  Regt. 
Howie,  Lt.  George  F.,  Royal  Scots. 
Howley,     Major     Jasper     Joseph, 

D.S.O.,  Lines  Regt. 
Hoyne-Fox,    Lt.     Leslie    Vincent, 

Indian  Army. 
Huddleston,    Lt.    Maurice    Louis, 

Durham  L.I. 
Hughes,    Capt.    Bryan    Desmond, 

M.C.,  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Hughes,  Capt.  Christopher  James, 

Connaught  Rangers. 
Hughes,  Capt.  Roger  Forrest,  BA., 

M.B.,  Ch.M.,  I  Australian  F.  Amb. 
Humble,  Engr.-Lt.  Edward  W.  G., 

R.N.R. 
Hume- Wright,  Lt.  Maurice  Gabriel, 

8  Yorks  Regt. 
Hunter,  Capt.  Thomas  Vicars,  Rifle 

Bde.  and  R.F.C. 
Huntingdon,    Lt.    Nigel    Jocelyn, 

2  Lincoln  Regt. 
Hussey,  Edward  Wilfred,   London 

Regt. 
Hussey,  Henry,  Canadian  Infantry. 
Hussey,     Philip     James,     Queen's 

Westminster  Rifles. 
lies,  Lt.  John  Francis,  R.F.A. 
Ingham,  Sec.-Lt.  Claude  M.,  Conn. 

Rangers. 
Irvine,    Lt.    Charles    Wallace,    R. 

Inniskg.  Fus. 
Jarrett,      Major      Charles      Henry 

Brownlow,  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Jarrett,  Capt.  Aylmer  Vivian,  D.S.O. 

York  and  Lancaster  Regt. 
Jenings,     Lt.     George     Creagh,     i 

Shropshire  L.I. 
Jennings,  Sec.-Lt.  Harold  William, 

R.F.A. 
Jennings,     Cpl.     Edgar     Mclvor, 

Wellington  Bn.,  N.Z.I. F. 
Johnson,    Sec.-Lt.  Hubert    Alfred, 

R.F.C. 
Johnston,  Brig. -Gen.  Francis  Earl, 

C.B.,  N.  Staffs  Regt. 


Johnston,   Capt.    O.    Ralph   F.,    4 

Middlesex  Regt. 
Jones,    Sec.-Lt.    C.    N.    Hamilton, 

Middlesex  Regt.,  attd.  Liverpool 

Regt. 
Jones,  David,  V.C,  Sergt.,  King's 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Jones,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  J.,  R.A.F. 
Jones,  Sec.-Lt.  John  James,  R.A.F. 
Jones,  Lt.  H.  M.,  King's  Liverpool 

Regt. 
Jones,     Major      John     Langdale, 

R.A.M.C. 
Joslin,  Major  Francis  John,  R.  W. 

Kent  Regt. 
Joyce,    Sec.-Lt.    James,    9    Lanes 

Fusiliers. 
Kane,  Capt.  John  Francis  Aloysius, 

2  Devonshire  Regt.,  Sqdn.-Cmdr. 

R.F.C. 
E^ne,    Sergt.    Robert    Henry,    R. 

Fusiliers. 
Kane,  Col.  Robert  Romney,  D.S.O. 

and  Bar,  i  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Kavanagh,  Rev.  Bernard,  C.S.S.R., 

C.F. 
Kavanagh,  Lt.  Thomas  O.  J.,  R.  Irish 

Fusiliers. 
Kay,  Sec.-Lt.  Roland,  Durham  L.I. 
Kean,  Lt.   Cuthbert  B.,  R.N.R. 
Kearney,  Lt.  Arthur  Joseph,  attd. 

2  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Keating,  Lt.  David  Timothy,  York 

and  Lancaster  Regt. 
Keating,  Capt.  Richard  P.,  8  Liver- 
pool Regt.  (Liverpool  Irish) . 
Keating,  Capt.  T.  Joseph,  R.F.A. 
Keepfer,  Lt.  William  Robert  Cyril, 

2  R.  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
Kelleher,  Lt.  Bertie,  A.S.C.,  attd. 

K.O.R.  Lancaster  Regt. 
Kelly,  Alexander. 
Kelly,  Lt.  Charles  Edward  Patrick, 

B.A.,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C. 
Kelly,  Cecil  Godfrey,  Gnr.,  R.F.A. 
Kelly,  Lt.-Col.  George  Henry  Fitz- 

maurice,  comdg.  34  Sikh  Pioneers. 
Kelly,  Capt.  John  J.,  Leinster  Regt. 
Kelly,     Sec.-Lt.     Oscar     Raphael, 

Northumbd.  Fusiliers  and  R.F.C. 
Kelly,  Capt.  Thomas  Aloysius,  M.C., 

London  Regt. 
Kelly,  Capt.  William  Peter,  Tyne- 

side  Irish,  Northumbd.  Fusiliers. 
Kenealey,  Lce.-Cpl.  William,  V.C, 

T  Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Kenna,  Brig.-Gen.   Paul  Aloysius, 

V.C,  D.S.O. 
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Kennedy,    Lt.    James    Joseph,    R. 

Inniskg.  Fusiliers, 
Kennedy,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  P.  D.,  London 

Irish,  attd.  M.G.C. 
Kennefick,    Capt,    Edward    H.,    3 

(attd.  2)  Essex  Regt. 
Kennefick,  Capt.  John  G.  H.,  Essex 

Regt. 
Kenny,   Sub-Lt.   Bernard  WiUiam, 

R.N.V.R. 
Kenny,    Sec-Lt.    Cecil    Stacpoole, 

9  Bn.  Shropshire  L.I. 
Kenny,  Sec.-Lt.  F.  J.  L.,  Connaught 

Rangers,  attd.  R.  Inniskg.  Fus. 
Kenny,    Lt.    John    Mary    Joseph, 

R.F.C. 
Keogh,  Lt.  William  Gerald,  Leinster 

Regt.,  attd.  Northumbd.  Fus. 
Kerr,   Sec.-Lt.    David   Anselm,    R. 

Scots. 
Kettle,  Lt.  Thomas  Michael,  Leinster 

Regt.,  attd.  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Kilkelly,     Major     Edward.     M.C., 

R.F.A. 
Kilkelly,  Capt.  John  George  Joseph, 

I  R.  Munster  Fus.,  attd.  R.F.C. 
King,     Engr.-Lt.-Comdr.     Patrick 

John.  R.N. 
King,  Capt.  T.  S.,  E.  Surrey  Regt. 
Kirke,  Major  Errol  Wharton,  A.I.F. 
Kirkwood,  Lt.  W.,  K.O.S.B. 
Knapp,  Rev.  Simon  Stock,  O.D.C., 

D.S.O.,    M.C.,    C.F.,    attd.    Irish 

Guards. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,    Sec.-Lt. 

Maurice  Astley,  Grenadier  Gds. 
Knight-Roche,     Sec.-Lt.     Edmund 

Joseph,  Leinster  Regt. 
Koe,  Sec.-Lt.  Philip  Stephen,  York 

and  Lancaster  Regt. 
Kurten,  Sec.-Lt.  Gaston  P.,  R.G.A. 
Kynaston,  Lt.  John  Oswald  Maurice, 

M.G.C. 
Lacy.  Lt.  T.  J..  R.F.A. 
Lalor,    Capt.    Joseph    Patrick,    12 

Australian  Regt. 
Lamb,  Capt.  Everard  J.,  3  North- 
umberland Fusihers. 
Lamb,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  C,  R.F.C. 
Lancaster,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  Clement, 

K.O.R.   Lancaster  Regt. 
Lane,    Sec.-Lt.    John    Boyd    Arm- 
strong, 6  R.  Irish  Fusiliers. 
Langdale,Lt.  Edward  Stourton,  R.E. 
Lashford,  Sec.-Lt.  Vincent  Clarke, 

R.A.F.,   Canadian  Section. 
Lattey,    Major     James    Camming, 

R.F.A..  attd.  R.G.A. 


Laughton,     Lt.     Hubert     Henry 
Schomberg,  2  Worcs  Regt. 

Lavella,  Sec.-Lt.  James  D.,  12 
Highland  L.I. 

Lavelle,  Capt.  Patrick  Aloysius,  R. 
Scots  Fusiliers  and  T.M.  Bty. 

Law,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Pakenham, 
2  Irish  Guards. 

Lawder,  Major  Noel  Wilfrid,  Beds 
Regt. 

Lawless,  Sec.-Lt.  Barry  J.  A..  2 
London  Regt.  and  T.M.  Bty. 

Lawlor,  Sec.-Lt.  E.  F.,  Monmouth- 
shire Regt.   (T.). 

Lawlor,  Midshipman  J..  R.N.R. 

Lawrence,  Lt.  Guy  Francis,  Grena- 
dier Guards. 

Leahy,  Capt.  Eugene  Patrick,  M.B., 
R.A.M.C. 

Leahy,  Lt.  Noel  Edward  Carroll- 
"  Rocket  Troop,"  R.H.A. 

Leake,  Capt.  George  Dalton,  E. 
Lanes  Regt. 

Leake,  Lt.  Eric  Larking  Wheedon, 
I  Lanes  Fusiliers. 

Le  Brasseur,  Lt.  Robin  H.  H., 
R.F.C. 

Lee,  Sec.-Lt.  WiUiam  Robert  Charles 
Paul,  R.  Fusiliers. 

Leeson,  Rev.  James,  C.F. 

Lefebvre,  Capt.  R.  H.,  22  Quebec 
Regt.  and  R.A.F. 

Leger,  Lt.  Aine  Antoine,  R.F.C. 

Leighton,  Lt.  Roland  Aubrey,  7 
Worcs  Regt. 

Lemass,  Sec.-Lt.  Herbert  Justin, 
R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 

Lemieux,  Lt.  L.  Rodolphe,  Quebec 
Regt. 

Lenehan,  Lt.  Robert  Eric,  i  Field 
Art.  Bde..  A.I.F. 

Lennon,  Lt.  John  Alphonsus.  Aus- 
tralian Imperial  Force. 

Lentaigne,  Sec.-Lt.  Victor  Aloysius, 
Connaught  Rangers. 

Leteux,  Gnr.  F.,  Canadian  M.G.C. 

Liddell,  Capt.  John  Aiden,  V.C,  3 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  High- 
landers and  R.F.C. 

Liebert,  Capt.  Frederick  Alexander 
Charles,  N.  Som.  Yeom.  (late  3 
Dragoon  Guards). 

Light,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  G. 

Lillis,  Lt.  Martin  Arthur,  R.  Irish 
Regt.,  attd.  R.F.C. 

Lindrea,  Major  G.  Patrick,  R.F.A. 

Liston,  Capt.  William  Prosper  St. 
L.,  5  Leinster  Regt. 
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Littledale,    Major    Arthur    Charles, 

R.F.A. 
Littledale,  Capt.  Robert,  Northamp- 
tonshire Regt. 
Littlewood,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  William 

Stephen,  M.C.,  R.E. 
Lloyd,  Capt.  William  Henry  Aloy- 

sius,  loi  Grenadiers,  I. A. 
Lochrin,  Capt.  Michael  J.,  R.A.M.C. 
Lockley,  Sec.-Lt.  H,  J.,  Lanes  Fus. 
Lomax,     Lt.     Wililam.     R.     Scots 

Fusiliers. 
Long,  Lt.  Francis  William,  R.F.A. 
Looby,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.F. 
Lord,     Sec.-Lt.     Eustace     Charles 

Gabriel,  Irish  Guards. 
Lord-Flood,       Surgeon-Probationer 

James  J.  A. 
Luby,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  William  Cox, 

Worcs  Regt. 
Lucas,   Sec.-Lt.  Perceval  Drewett, 

Border  Regt. 
Lumsden,  Major  Carlos  Barron,  i8 

(4  Glasgow)  Highland  L.I. 
Lund,  Lt.  W.,  A.S.C. 
Lunt,   Sec.-Lt.   Christopher,   Loyal 

N.  Lanes  Regt. 
Lynch,  Lt.  and  Adjt.  Bartholomew 

P.,  Rifle  Bde. 
Lynch,   Sec.-Lt.   Denis,   W.   Yorks 

Regt. 
Lynch,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  William,  4 

Connaught  Rangers. 
Lynch,  Sec.-Lt.  Harold  Francis,  i 

R.  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
Lynch,  Capt.   Joseph  Edward,    10 

Yorks  Regt. 
Lynch,  Sec.-Lt.  James  M.,  R.  Scots. 
Lynch,  Capt.  Patrick  Stephen,  M.C., 

7  Leinster  Regt. 
Lynch,  Sec.-Lt.  Wilfrid  John  Mas- 

sey-,  Dragoon  Guards. 
Lynch-Staunton,  Sec.-Lt.  Geoffrey, 

13  Hussars. 
Lyons,  Sec.-Lt.  R.  A.,  10  Hussars. 
Lyons,   Sec.-Lt.   Vincent   Aloysius, 

M.A.,  H.L.I. 
McAdam,    Lt.     Arthur    Charles, 

R.M.L.I. 
McAlevey,  Capt.   William  Francis, 

R.A.M.C. 
McArdle,  Lt.  Hugh,  King  Edward's 

Horse  and  R.F.C. 
Macardle,  Sec.-Lt.  Kenneth  Callan, 

17  Manchester  Regt. 
McArdle,      Sec.-Lt.      Peter     Paul, 

Cheshire  Regt.,  attd.  York  and 

Lancaster  Regt. 


McAuliffe,     Rev.     Fr.     Raphael, 

O.F.M.,  C.F. 
McBrien,  Sec.-Lt.  Hubert  John,  R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
McOallion,    Capt.     Frank    Mungo, 

M.C.,  Seaforth  Highlanders. 
McCarthy,  Lt.  John  C.  T.,  Connaught 

Rangers,  attd.  No.  i  T.M.  Bty. 
McCarthy-O'Leary,     Lt.     William 

Felix,  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
McCartin.  Lt.  Leo  Aloysius,  M.C., 

Australian  Infantry. 
McClorry,  Lt.  J.  B..  R.N.R. 
McClure,  Lt.  Thomas  Albert,  R.A.F. 
McCormack,    Sec.-Lt.    Edward,    5 

Gordon  Highlanders. 
McCormack,  Capt.   John  F.,  Sher- 
wood Foresters. 
McCormack,  Capt.  John  J.,  Tyne- 

side  Irish,  Northumbd.  Fusiliers. 
McCourt,    Sec.-Lt.    Cyril    Douglas, 

London  Regt. 
McCudden,   Major    James   Thomas 

Byford,    V.C,    D.S.O.,    and    Bar 

M.C.  and  Bar,  R.A.F. 
McCudden,    Sec.-Lt.    J.    Anthony, 

M.C,  R.A.F. 
McCudden,  Flight-Sergt.  W.  T.  J., 

RFC 

McCurrach.Sub-Lt.  WilUam,  R.N.D. 
McCusker,  Lt.  Patrick  Joseph,  R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
McDermot,  Sec.-Lt.  Hugh  Maurice, 

6  R.  Irish  Fusiliers. 
McDermott,  Sec.-Lt.  Edward,  M.C, 

attd.  E.  Yorks  R. 
McDonagh,  Sec.-Lt.  Patrick,  R.  W. 

Kent  Regt. 
Macdonald,  Lt.  Donald  R.,  R.N. 
McDonald,  Lt.  G.  Fraser,  77  Can. 

Infantry. 
McDonald,  Capt.  Sylvester  Patrick, 

M.C,  D.C.M.,  Worcs  Regt. 
McDonnell,  Lt.  Charles  Edward,  12 

Middlesex  Regt. 
MacDonnell,  Major  Francis  William 

Joseph,  W.  Yorks  Regt. 
MacDonnell,  Rev.  John,  CM.,  C.F. 
MacDonnell,  Lt.  John  Hy.  O'Con- 

nell   de   Courcy,    Con.    Rangers, 

attd.  2  Leinster  Regt. 
McEnery,  Capt.  John  Aloysius,  R.E. 
MacGarry,  Sec.-Lt.  William  Freder- 
ick Cecil,  6  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
McGee,  Capt.  Charles  E.,  7  Bn  Can. 

Infantry. 
McGee,  Lt.   Frank  C  L.,   21   Can, 

Infantry, 
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McGeorge,    Sec.-Lt.    T.    Leslie,    5 

Manchester  Regt. 
McGhee,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Aloysius, 

Cameron  Highlanders. 
McGinity,    Rev.    Henry    Cuthbert, 

S.T.,  C.F. 
McGiveney,    Lt.     Philip,     D.S.O., 

Lanes  Fusiliers. 
McGovern,    Capt.    Arthur    L.,    28 

Canadian  Infantry. 
McGrane,   Sec.-Lt.    Peter   Leo.    R. 

Irish  Regt.,  attd.  R.  Inniskg.  Fus. 
McGrath,  Capt.  J.  J.,  A.I.F. 
McGrath,  Lt.   Noel  George  Scott, 

2  Dragoon  Guards. 
McGrory,  Lt.  John  Joseph,  Argyll 

and  Sutherland  Highlanders  (T.). 
McGuinness,    Lt.    James    Stewart, 

Northumberland   Fusiliers. 
McGuire,  Lt.  Edward,  11  Highland 

L.I. 
MacHale,  Lt.  John  Richard  Jar  lath, 

King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
Mcllvaine,  Rev.  John,  C.F..  H.M. 

Hospital  ship  Glenart  Castle. 
Mcintosh,     Sec.-Lt.     William     A., 

Royal  Scots. 
Mclntyre,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis,  E.  Yorks 

Regt. 
Mclver,  Hugh,  V.C,  M.M.  and  Bar, 

Pte.,  R.  Scots. 
McKeever,  Lt.  James  H.,  Cheshire 

Regt. 
McKeever,  Capt.  Louis  Lawrence, 

M.C.,  R.A.M.C. 
McKenna,    Capt.    Arthur    L.,    28 

Canadian  Infantry. 
McKenna,  Capt.  E.  A.,  Australian 

Infantry,  A.N.Z.A.C. 
Mackenzie,  Lt.  Ronald  Angus  Hugh, 

I  Leinster  Regt. 
McKey,    Sec.-Lt.    Aloysius    Hugh, 

Highland  L.I. 
McKiernan,  Sec.-Lt.  Michael,  Conn. 

Rangers. 
McKinty,  Lt.,  R.N.R. 
MacLachlan,    Sec.-Lt,    Ninian    P., 

N.Z.E.F. 
McLaughlin,    Lt.    Edmund    Coldi- 

coate,  6  City  of  London  Regt.  (T.) 
McLaughlin,  Lt.   James  P.,   4  R. 

Dublin    Fus.,    attd.    2    R.    Irish 

Regt. 
McLean,  Sub-Lt.  Archibald,  R.N.R. 
McMahon,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles,  i  Loyal 

N.  Lanes  Regt. 
McManus,  Lt.   Terence   Joseph,    2 

Middlesex  Regt. 


McMenamin,  Rev.  James  J.,  Major 

and  C.F.,  N.Z.  Force. 
Macmullen,  Cecil  Fother  gill,  N.  Z .  P.  S . 
McNally,    Surg.    Hugh   Francis   de 

Sales,  R.N. 
Macnamara,   Lt.   Arthur   William, 

D.F.C..  R.A.F. 
McNamara,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Freder- 
ick, R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
MacNamara,  Lt.  Vincent,  R.E. 
McNulty,   Lt.   Michael,   R.   Dublin 

FusiUers. 
Macpherson,     Lt.     John     Symon, 

Gordon  Highlanders. 
McShane,  Sec.-Lt.  John  C,  R.E. 
McShane,  Lt.  Vincent  C,  15  North- 

umbd.  Fus.,  attd.  2  S.  Wales  Bdrs. 
McSharry,  Lt.-Col.  Terence  Patrick, 

C.M.G.,    D.S.O.,   and   Bar  M.C., 

A.I.F. 
McSherry,  Lt.  Bernard,  Manchester 

Regt. 
MacSheny,  Sec.-Lt.  Dermot  Joseph, 

Connaught  Rangers. 
McSweeny,   Lt.   Randal  Roderick, 

Highland  L.I. 
MacSwiney,  Brisco  Francis,  Pte.,  10 

(Scottish)  King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
MacSwiney,  Denis  Quin. 
MacSwiney,   Felix  Desmond,   Can. 

Infantry. 
MacSwiney,  Capt.  Joseph  Ray,  M.C., 

Liverpool  Regt. 
McSwiney,  Sec.-Lt.  Claude  O'Con- 

nell.  King's  Shropshire  L.I. 
McVeigh,    Lt.    William    John,    R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Madeley,   Sec.-Lt.   Claude  Neville. 

R.A.F. 
Magrane,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Fairfield, 

R.G.A. 
Maguire,  Capt.  Francis,  2  Bn.  Can. 

Infantry. 
Maguire,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  Patrick, 

Leinster  Regt. 
Maguire,  Sec.-Lt.  Henry,  R.E. 
Maguire,  Sec.-Lt.  Hugh,  Connaught 

Rangers,  attd.  7  Inniskg.  Fusiliers. 
Maguire,  Lt.  John  Timothy,  M.C., 

Australian  Infantry. 
Maguire,    Lt.    Matthew   Lawrence, 

M.C.,  Conn.  Rangers  and  R.F.C. 
Maher,    Lt.    John    Charles,    Irish 

Guards. 
Mahon,    Asst. -Paymaster    Patrick 

Singleton,  R.N.R. 
Mahony,  Lt  Edward  A.,  R.  Irish 

Rifles. 
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Mahony,  Lt.  Edmund  Joseph,  i  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Mahony,  Lt.  James,  R.  W.  Surrey 

Regt. 
Mahony,  Capt.  and  Qmr.  Thomas  B., 

M.C.,  R.  Irish  Regt. 
Maitland,    Capt.     Keith    Ramsay 

Andrew,  M.C.  and  Bar,  R.F.A. 
Makinson,   Sec.-Lt.   F.   V.,    King's 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Mallen,    Lt.    William,    R.    Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Mallins,    Sec.-Lt.    Claude    Joseph 

O'Connor,  Connaught  Rangers. 
Malone,    Sec.-Lt.    Joseph    J.,    R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Malone,  Lt.-Col.  W.  G.,  N.Z.  Inf. 
Mauby-Colegrave,   Lt.    Gerard 

Thomas.  A.S.C.,  attd.  R.G.A. 
Mankelow,    Lt.    Archibald   Henry, 

M.C,  39  Gharwel  Rifles. 
Mann,  Flight-Lt.  Alfred,  R.N.A.S. 
Mapplebeck,  Capt.  Gilbert  William 

Roger,   D.S.O..   A/Flight-Comdr. 

R.F.C. 
Markes»  Major  John  Carlon,  Leinster 

Regt. 
Marshall.  Lt.  John  Woodall,  M.C, 

27    (Tyneside   Irish)    Northmbd. 

Fusiliers. 
Martin,  Lt.  Charles  Andrew,  6  R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Martin,  Brig. -Gen.  Cuthbert  Thomas, 

D.S.O.  and  Bar,  Highland  L.I. 
Martin,    Lt.    Eldred    Joseph,     R. 

Warwickshire  Regt. 
Martin,     Lt.     Gerald     Patrick,     8 

Northumberland   Fusiliers. 
Martin,    Capt.    and    Adjt.    Marcel 

James,  R.  Warwickshire  Regt. 
Massey-Lynch,   Lt.    Wilfrid    John, 

Dragoon  Guards. 
Mathew,   Capt.   George  Dudley,   2 

Gurkhas. 
Mathews,    Sec.-Lt.    James    Henry, 

R.  Berks  Regt. 
Matthews,  Rev.  Lewis  Joseph,  C.F., 

I  cl. 
Mande,     Sec.-Lt.     Robert     Henry 

Ernest,  3  N.  Stafifs  Regt. 
Mannsell,    Capt.    Thomas   Bowyer 

Lane,  i  Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Maunsell,  Capt.  and  Adjt.  Wilfrid 

Innocent,  2  Cameronians. 
Mawdsley,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Edmund, 

K.O.R.  Lancaster  Regt. 
Maxwell-Stuart,  Lt.  Edmund  Joseph 

R.E. 


Maxwell-Stuart,     Sec.-Lt.     Henry 

Joseph      Ignatius,      Coldstream 

Guards. 
Maxwell-Stuart,  Lt.  Joseph  Joachim 

9  W.  Riding  Regt. 
Meade,  Capt.  Michael  Joseph,  M.C, 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Meager,    Sec.-Lt.    Hubert    R.    W., 

3  Australian  Infantry. 
Merewether,  Capt.   John  Alworth, 

Rifle  Bde. 
Meyer,   Sec.-Lt.   Constant   C    W., 

Lines  Regt. 
Meynell,  Capt.  E.  J.  Hugh,  S.  Staffs 

Regt. 
Meynell,  Sec.-Lt.  Hugo  Charles,  11 

Essex  Regt. 
Miers,  Capt.  Douglas  N.  C  Capel, 

Cameron  Highlanders. 
Miers,  Lt.-Col.  Maurice  Colin  Capel, 

Middlesex  Regt.,  attd.  Som.  L.I. 
Millar,  Lt.  Ian,  M.G.C. 
Miller,  Lt.  Frederick  William  Joseph 

Macdonald,  Grenadier  Guards. 
Molony,  Lt.  Charles  Albert,  Liver- 
pool Regt. 
Molloy,  Capt.  Bryan  Charles  Basker- 

ville,  Q.O.  Oxfordshire  Hussars. 
Molyneux-Seel,  Capt.  Louis  E.  H., 

Border  Regt. 
Monie,  Lt.  Bruce,  A.I.F. 
Monie,  Lt.  Roy,  R.F.A. 
Monk,    Capt.    Gerald    Patrick    de 

Baillon,  i  Welsh  Regt. 
Monks,  Lt.-Engr.  Frederick,  R.N. 
Montagu,  Lt.  Alexander  Cyril,  R.N. 
Montagu,  Rev.  Walter  Philip,  S.J., 

CF. 
Monteith,    Capt.    George,    Gordon 

Highlanders. 
Monteith,  Major  Henry,  i  Lanarks. 

Yeomanry. 
Monteith,  Rev.  Robert  John,  S.J., 

CF. 
Mooney,  Sec.-Lt.  F.  R.,  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Moorat,    Antony,    Queen's    West- 
minster. 
Moorat,     Bernard    "Joseph     Cyril, 

Lce.-Cpl..  H.A.C 
Moorat,     Capt.     Francis     Ferrers, 

Middlesex  Regt. 
Moore,     Sec.-Lt.     Gillachrist,     R. 

Sussex  Regt. 
Moore,  Lt.  James  J.,  Canadian  Inf. 
Moore,  Lt.  James  George,  R.A.F. 
Moore,  Capt.  Stuart,  D.S.O.,  M.C, 

Canadian  Inf. 
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Moore,  Lt.  Ulick  A.,  Conn.  Rangers. 

Moorhead,  Bt.-Col.  Arthur  Henry, 
I.M.S. 

Moran,  Lt.  Herbert  James,  8 
Gurkhas. 

Morgan,  Lt.  Richard,  R.N.R. 

Moriarty,  Sec.-Lt.  Denis  J.,  R, 
Inniskg.  Fusiliers. 

Morison,  Sec.-Lt.  Gerald  Patrick 
John,  I  Cameron  Highlanders. 

Morrall,  Capt.  (A/Major)  Edgar 
Percy  Basil,   Border  Regt. 

Morrall,  Lt.  J.  Bernard,  R.  War- 
wickshire Regt. 

Morris,  Lt.-Comdr.  Charles  Sebas- 
tian, R.N. 

Morris,  Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  George 
Henry,  comdg.  i  Irish  Guards. 

Morris,  Michael  F.  S.,  Leinster  Regt. 

Morriss,  Sec.-Lt.  Jack  Septimus,  R. 
Warwickshire  Regt. 

Morrogh,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  Matthew 
Dominick,  4  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 

Morrogh,  Capt.  Henry  Edward,  R. 
Irish  Fusiliers. 

Morrogh-Bernard,  Lt.  Francis  An- 
tony, 3  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 

Motler,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Frederick 
Manchester  Regt. 

Mullaby,  Capt.  Brian  Desmond, 
Tyneside  Irish,  Northmbd.  Fus., 
attd.  Munster s. 

Mullins,  Sec.-Lt.  James  Brendan 
Lane,  R.F.A. 

Mulroy,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Bernard, 
King's  Liverpool  Regt. 

Munster,  Lt.  John  Francis,  Hussars. 

Murphy,  Sec.-Lt.  Albert,  North- 
umberland Fusiliers. 

Murphy,  Major  (T/Lt.-Col.)  Alfred 
Durham,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Leinster 
Regt. 

Murphy,  Sec.-Lt.  Christopher  John, 
3  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 

Murphy,  Capt.  Edwin  Hale,  2 
Leinster  Regt. 

Murphy,  Capt.  Francis  Joseph 
Patrick,  17  Bn.  (N.S.W.)  Inf., 
A.I.F. 

Murphy,  Sec.-Lt.  George,  R.  War- 
wicks  Regt.,  attd.  Lanes  Fus. 

Murphy,  Capt.  Harry  Eustace,  R. 
Fusiliers  and  R.A.F. 

Murphy,  Capt.  Lewis  William, 
D.C.L.I.,  attd.  Wilts  Regt. 

Murphy,  Lt.  Michael  Joseph,  Worcs 
Regt. 

Murphy,  Capt.  W.  J.,  R.  Dublin  Fus. 


Murray,  Capt.  Patrick  Austin,   25 

(Tyneside  Irish)  Northmbd.  Fus. 
Murray,  Capt.  William  Edward,   i 

Gordon  Highlanders. 
Nadaud,    Major    Henry   L.    F.    B., 

London  Regt. 
Nagle,    Capt.     Gilbert,     M.C.,     R. 

Sussex  Regt. 
Narey,  Sec.-Lt.  Vincent  Gerald,  W. 

Riding  Regt. 
Nash,     Lt.     James    Haran,     Irish 

Guards. 
Neeley,  Lce.-Sergt.  Thomas,  V.C, 

R.  Lancaster  Regt. 
Neeley,  Sec.-Lt.  Clive  William,  R. 

Fus.,  attd.  Loyal  N.  Lanes  Regt. 
Neely,    Sec.-Lt.    Hugh   Bertram,    i 

Suffolk  Regt. 
Neilan,    Lt.    Gerald    Aloysius,    R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Neshitt,   Sec.-Lt.    William   Charles, 

6  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Nevile,    Capt.    Bernard    Philip,    7 

Lines  Regt. 
Nevile,  Lt.  Hugh  George,  S.  Wales 

Borderers. 
Nevill,  Sec.-Lt.   John  Henry  Gat- 

horne,  2  Grenadier  Guards. 
Newbery,  Asst.-Paymaster  Bernard 

C.C,  R.N.R. 
Newman,  Sec.-Lt.  Cecil  H.,  R.  West 

Surrey  Regt. 
Nicholson,  Major  Edward  Francis 

Dale,  S.  Lanes  Regt. 
Nicholson,  Sec.-Lt.  Paul  Chessum, 

9  K.O.  Yorks  L.I. 
Nicolai,  Lt.  Renato  Claude,  i  War- 
wicks  Regt. 
Noel,  Capt.  the  Hon.   Robert,   R. 

Fusiliers,  attd.  Nigerian  Regt. 
Nolan,  Sec.-Lt.  Jack,  M.C.,  D.C.M., 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Nolan,  Surg. -Probationer  James  J., 

R.N.V.R. 
Nolan,  Sec.-Lt.  Maurice  E.,  R.E. 
Nolan,  Sec.-Lt.  Maurice  H.  W.,  R. 

Irish  Regt.,  attd.  R.  Irish  Rifles 

and  10  Trench  Mortar  Bty. 
Nolan,  Lt.  Raymund  Philip  Drum- 

mond,  3  Black  Watch. 
Nolan,    Capt.     Rupert    Henry, 

R.A.M.C. 
Norris,  Lt.-Col.  Ignatius  Bertram, 

Australian  Infantry. 
Nugent,     Sec.-Lt.     John     Aloysius 

Joseph,  Leinster  Regt. 
Nugent,  Asst.-Paymaster  Mark  La- 

vallan  O'Reilly,  R.N. 
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Nugent,  5ec.-Lt.  Richard  Francis 
Robert,  Scots  Guards. 

Nugent,  Capt.  the  Hon.  William  A., 
15  Hussars. 

Oates,  Sec.-Lt.  Herbert  Prudent,  5 
King's  Liverpool  Regt. 

O'Beime,  Lt.  Arthur  James  L., 
Oxfordshire  Yeom.  and  R.F.C. 

Oberhoffer,  George,  Pte.,  18  R.  Fus., 
Public  Schools  Bn. 

O'Brien,  Capt.  Augustine,  i  New- 
foundland Regt. 

O'Brien,  Sec.-Lt.  Daniel  Joseph,  R. 
Munster  Fusiliers. 

O'Brien,  Capt.  Francis  J.,  Worcs. 
Regt. 

O'Brien,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  Patrick, 
E.  Surrey  Regt. 

O'Brien,  Sec.-Lt.  Gerald,  D.S.O., 
R.  Munster  Fus.,  attd.  Inniskg. 

O'Brien,  Capt.  Hugh  Conor  Henry, 
R.  Munster  Fusiliers, 

O'Brien,  Capt.  Hugh  Rivers  Hamil- 
ton. E.R.F.A. 

O'Brien,  Lt.  James  Francis,  R. 
Munster  Fusiliers. 

O'Brien,  Capt.  Jeremiah  J.,  R. 
Irish  Regt. 

O'Brien,  Capt.  John,  M.C.,  R.M.F. 

O'Brien,  Lt.  John  Dwyer,  M.C.,  R. 
Munster  Fus.,  attd.  R.I.  Rifles. 

O'Brien,  Capt.  J.  Vincent,  R.A.M.C, 
attd.  5  Bde.,  R.F.A.,  Lahore 
Division. 

O'Brien,  Sec.-Lt.  Lucius  J.  F., 
Wilts  Regt. 

O'Brien,  Sec.-Lt.  Sidney  J.  V.,  5  R. 
Munsters  Fus.,  attd.  R.  Irish  Rif. 

O'Brien,  Lt.  Thomas  Kevin,  6  Conn. 
Rangers. 

O'Brien,  Lt.  Timothy  John  Aloy- 
sius,  R.F.A. 

O'Brien,  Sec.-Lt.  Walter  Vincent, 
Cheshire  Regt. 

O'Brien,  Major  Wulstan  Hubert, 
R.E. 

O'Brien- Butler,  Capt.  Charles  Paget, 
R.A.M.C.  attd.  5  Lancers. 

O'Brien- Butler,  Capt.  Capel  Des- 
mond, M.C.,  R.  Irish  Regt. 

O'Bryen,  Sec.-Lt.  Myles  Wheeler, 
R.  Warwickshire  Regt. 

O'Callaghan,  Sec.-Lt.  James,  Ches- 
hire Regt. 

O'Callaghan,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas  Fran- 
cis, Leicester  Regt. 

O'Canoll,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  Brendan, 
6  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 


O'Connell,  Sec.-Lt.  Donald  Charles, 

Conn.  Rangers,  attd.  Innisk.  Fus. 
O'Connell,     Lt.     Maurice     James, 

R.F.A. 
O'Connor,    Capt.    Arthur    Cathal, 

M.C.,  Norfolk  Regt. 
O'Connor,    Capt.    Hubert   Michael, 

M.C.,  Shropshire  L.I. 
O'Connor,     Sec.-Lt.     John     McC, 

Highland  L.I. 
O'Connor,  Sec.-Lt.   Joseph  H.,  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
O'Connor,  Capt.  Richard  Dominick, 

R.A.M.C. 
O'Connor,  Richard  Hemsleigh,  New 

Zealand  Infantry. 
O'Connor,    Sec.-Lt.    Roderic    Alan 

Edward,  Leinster  Regt. 
O'Connor,  Lt.-Col.  William  Moyle, 

6  London  Field  Ambulance. 
O'Connor-Glynn,  Lt.  Ernest  Patrick, 

R.A.F. 
O'Donahoe,  Lt.-Col.  James  Vincent 

Patrick,  D.S.O.,  Quebec  Regt. 
0' Donahue,  Sec.-Lt.  Thomas,  Man- 
chester Regt. 
Oddie,  Lt.  Francis  Arthur  Joseph, 

Middlesex  Regt.,  attd.  R.  Berks 

Regt. 
O'Donnell,  Sec.-Lt.  Anthony  Patrick 

York  and  Lancaster  Regt. 
O'DonneU,  Capt.  Frederick  Albert, 

R.A.M.C. 
O'Donnell,  Lt.  Hugh  Nial,  Welsh 

Regt. 
O'Donnell,  Sec.-Lt.  Michael,  Austra- 
lian Infantry. 
O'Donnell,  Sec.-Lt.  Percy,  R.F.A. 
O'Donoghue,    Sec.-Lt.     Humphrey 

Patrick,  i  King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
O'Duffy,  Lt.   Kevin  Emmet,  7  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
O'Dwyer,   Sec.-Lt.   John,   R.   Irish 

Fusiliers. 
O'Dwyer,    Sec.-Lt.    Robert,    9    R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
O'Farrell,     Sec.-Lt.     Hugh.     Irish 

Guards. 
O'Ferrall.  Sec.-Lt.  Brendan  Hynds, 

R.F.A. 
O'Fflahertie,    Lt.    Gordon    J.    A. 

Swifte,  Shropshire  L.I. 
O'Flynn,      Capt.      Dominick      T.. 
-    R.A.M.C. 

fO'Flynn,   Sec.-Lt.   Francis   Joseph, 
'     R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
O'Flynn,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Bernard, 

R.A.F. 
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O'Plynn,  Lt.  Michael  Joseph,  M.D., 

R.A.M.C. 
O'Hara,  Lt.  Henry  Eyre,  R.A.F. 
O'Hara,    Sec.-Lt.    Patrick    Gilbert 

Warwick,  E.  Surrey  Regt.,  attd. 

R.  Berks  Regt. 
O'Kane,  Lt.  Paul,  R.  Irish  Rifles. 
O'Keefe,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  Richard, 

II  Loyal  N.  Lanes. 
O'Keefe,  Lt.  William  Henry,  R.F.A. 
0' Kelly,  Capt.  Henry  Arundell  de 

Pentheny-,  i8  Hussars. 
O'Leary,  Major  John,  M.B.,  I. M.S. 
O'Longan,    Sec.-Lt.    Paul    Charles 

Stacpoole,  2  Bn.  R.L  Regt.,  attd. 

R.F.C. 
O'Malley,  Lce.-Cpl.  Colman  Geoffrey 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
O'Malley,  Sec.-Lt.  William  Joseph, 

6    London    Bde.,    R.F.A.,    T.F., 

attd.  T.M.B. 
Ommanney,  Capt.  Rupert,  R.E. 
O'Neil,   Lt.    Roderick,    W.    Riding 

Regt. 
O'Neill,  Sec.-Lt.  Frederick,  R.  Dub- 
lin FusiUers. 
O'Neill,  Sec.-Lt.  James  Dominick, 

R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
O'Reilly,  Lt.  Frank  Power,  R.N. 
O'Reilly,  Lt.  Gerald  J.,  Lines  Regt. 
O'Reilly,  Capt.  Patrick  Joseph,  M.C. 

and  Bar,  R.A.M.C,  attd  8  Yorks 

Regt. 
Orford,  Capt.  Ernest  Charles,  King's 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Ormerod,  Sec.-Lt.  J. 
Orleans  and  Braganza,  Capt.  An- 

toine  Gaston  Philippe,  Prince  of, 

M.C,  A.D.C,  R.  Can.  Dragoons. 
O'Rorke,  Lt.  Daniel.  R.G.A. 
O'Shea,  Lt.  Dermot  Patrick,  LA., 

69  Punjaubis. 
0' Sullivan,   Rev.   Donald,   CF.   in 

France. 
0' Sullivan,     Sec.-Lt.     Fergus,     N. 

Staffs  Regt  and  R.F.C. 
0' Sullivan,    Capt.    Gerald    Robert, 

V.C,  I  R.  Inniskg.  Fusiliers. 
O'Sullivan,     Sec.-Lt.     Horace     A., 

R.G.A. 
O'Sullivan,  Sec.-Lt.  Hugh  Henry,  6 

N.  Staffs  Regt. 
O'Sullivan,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  A.,  R.F.C. 
O'Sullivan,  Lt.  T.  G.,  R.E. 
0' Sullivan- Beare,    Patrick    John, 

R.E. 
Ouchterlony,  Major  John  Palgrave 

Heathcote,  D.S.O.,  R.E. 


Outram,   Alexander   Robert,    Pte., 

R.  FusiUers. 
Pace,  Capt.  Henry  Joseph,  R.M.A. 
Pace,    Lce.-Cpl.    Thomas    Andrew, 

London  Rifle  Bde. 
Papineau,    Major    Talbot    Mercer, 

M.C,  Can.  Infantry. 
Park,    Lce.-Cpl.     Colin    Archibald 

Mungo,  R.  Sussex  Regt. 
Parker,    Sec.-Lt.    Gilbert   Edmund 

Anthony,  2  S.  Staffs  Regt. 
Parle,  Capt.  John  Audley,  M.C,  12 

King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
Parsons,  Capt.  Edgar  V.P.,  Worcs 

Regt. 
Parsons,   Sec.-Lt.   Leo  Bernard,   8 

East  Kent  Regt. 
Partridge,  Lt.  B.  G.  N.  G.,  attd.  2 

Rajputs,  LA. 
Patey,  Capt.  Robert  Thomas,  M.C, 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Pauling,  Lt.  George  Francis,  M.C, 

Grenadier  Guards. 
Pearce,  Capt.  Henry  Goold,  M.C, 

R.E. 
Peet,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Edward  Grim- 

ston,  9  Bn.  R.  W.  Surrey  Regt. 
Pegum,  Capt.  Joseph  P.,  R.A.M.C. 
Pendleton,  Engr.-Comdr.  Frank  R. 

R.N. 
Peniston-Bird,  Cuthbert,  2  Austra- 
lian Infantry  Bn. 
Peniston-Bird,  Lewis,   Hon.   Arty. 

Co. 
Pereira,  Capt.  Adrian  O'Donnell,  W. 

Riding  Regt. 
Perram,     Capt.     George     Terence 

Clements,  R.G.A. 
Perry,  Henry  John,  13  (Kensington) 

Bn.  London  Regt. 
Perry,  Lt.  Percy  L.  C,  Sherwood 

Foresters. 
Pery,    Sec.-Lt.    Cecil    de    Vere,    i 

Middlesex  Regt. 
Petre,  A/Sqdn.-Comdr.  John  Joseph, 

D.S.C,  R.N.A.S. 
Petre,    Lionel    George    Carroll,    16 

Baron,  Capt.  4  Coldstream  Gds. 
Petre,  Cpl.  Robert,  Canterbury  Bn., 

New  Zealand  Infantry. 
Phelan,  Rev.  Stewart  Joseph,  O.M.I. 

Naval  Chaplain,  i  Cruiser  Sqdn. 
Philip,     Sec.-Lt.     Gerald     Huntly, 

Hants  Regt. 
Pickering,     Lt.     George     Anthony 

Raymond,  Northampton  Regt. 
Pilkington,  Lt.  Joseph  B.,  i  North- 
ampton Regt. 
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Plowden,    Capt.    Francis    Charles, 

Yeom.,  attd.  Shropshire  L.I. 
Plowden,     Capt.     Godfrey     Bruce 

Aloysius,  R.  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
Plunkett,  Sub-Lt.  Gerald,  Colling- 

wood  Bn.,  R.N.  Division. 
Pontifex,  Capt.  Dudley  A.,  Scottish 

Rifles. 
Pope,  Sec.-Lt.  J.  H.  (Jack),  R.  Irish 

Fusiliers. 
Pope-Hennessy,  Lt.  Brian,  M.C.,  S. 

African  Infantry. 
Pope-Hennessy,    Lt.    H.,    Alberta 

Regt.,  Canadian  Infantry. 
Powell,  Sec.-Lt.  Alban  Wentworth, 

D.C.M.,   Queen's  R.   W.   Surrey 

Regt. 
Power,  Bernard  Francis  Teevan,  2/3 

N.  Middlesex  Field  Ambulance, 

R.A.M.C. 
Power,  Lt.  Pierce  Michael  Joseph, 

R.A.M.C. 
Power,    Sec.-Lt.    Raphael    Joseph, 

Indian  Infantry. 
Power,     Sec.-Lt.     William     Boyle, 

R.F.C. 
Pownall,   Sec.-Lt.   Hubert   Joseph, 

R.  Warwickshire  Regt. 
Piendergast,    Rev.    Matthew    V., 

C.F. 
Prendergast,  Sec.-Lt.  James  Francis, 

6  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Prendiville,  Sec.-Lt.  Lawrence  A., 

King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
Prentis,    Comdr.    Osmond    James, 

R.N. 
Priestman,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Aloysius, 

Northumbd.  Fusiliers. 
Prior,    Lt.    John    Peter,    Tyneside 

Irish,  Northumbd.  Fusiliers. 
Prismall,  Lt.  Merrick  Orville,  R.F.  A. 

and  R.F.C. 
Pritchard,  Dom.  John  Placid.  O.S.B., 

Capt.  Russian  Medical  Service. 
Pninty,    Sec.-Lt.     Patrick    Gerald 

Fitzroy,     I.  A.,     R.O.     (Lancers, 

LA.) 
Punch,  Surg.  Sidney  Edward,  R.N. 
Parcel!,  Lt.  Charles  Francis,  Irish 

Guards. 
Purgold,  Lt.  Louis  E.,  R.F.C. 
Purgold,   Sergt.    Raymond,    King's 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Quigley,    Sec.-Lt.    Christopher,    R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Quigley,  Lt.  James  Francis,  M.B., 

Ch.B.,  R.A.M.C. 
Qoin,  D.  A.,  Scots  Guards. 


Quin,  Lt.  Desmond  Hilary,  R.  W. 
Surrey  Regt. 

Quin,  James  Edward,  5  R.  High- 
landers of  Canada,  13  Bn. 

Quinlan,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles,  Leinster 
Regt. 

Quinlan,  Lt.  Harold  Daniel,  Hussrs. 

Quinlan,  Major  Hugh,  15  /i  Queens- 
land) Bn.,  Australian  Infantry. 

Quinn,  Lt.-Col.  John  James  Patrick, 
117  Mahrattas,  LA. 

Quinn,  Sec.-Lt.   John  Patrick,  R. 
Dublin  Fusiliers. 

Quinn,  St.  Louis,  R.  Innisk.  Fus. 

Radcliffe,    Capt.    Arthur    Philip 
Joseph,  M.C.,  R.F.A. 

Radcliffe,  Lt.  Percival  Alban  Victor, 
Yorks  Regt.,  attd.  M.G.C.  Cav. 

Randerson,  Capt.  Robert,  6  Yorks 
Regt. 

Ratton,    Major    Joseph    Holroyd, 
R.G.A. 

Ratton,   Sec.-Lt.   Wilfrid  Holroyd, 
22  R.  W.  Surrey  Regt.  (T.F.) 

Raymond- Barker,   Major   Richard, 
M.C.,  R.A.F. 

Rayner,  Sec.-Lt.  George  Biddulph, 
Essex  Regt.,  attd.  2  Glos  Regt. 

Readman,  Sec.-Lt.   W.,   Loyal  N. 
Lanes  Regt. 

Reaum^  Lt.  J.  S.,  Quebec  Regt. 

Reddie,      Lt.      Francis     Graham, 
R.N.A.S. 

Redmond,  Lt.  H.  F.,  R.A.F. 

Redmond,  Surg. -Probationer  Ray- 
mond O'Connell,  R.N.V.R. 

Redmond,    Major    William    Hoey 
Kearney,  M.P.,  R.  Irish  Regt. 

Reeve,   Capt.   D'Arcy  Wentworth, 
Suffolk  Regt.  and  R.F.C. 

Reid,  Sec.-Lt.  Bernard,  9  R.  Dublin 
Fusiliers  (Irish  Bde.). 

Reidy,    Capt.    Edmond   McAulifiEe, 
Manchester  Regt. 

Reynolds,  George,  Pts.,  9  Bn.  Loyal 
N.  Lanes. 

Reynolds,  Capt.  Thomas  James,  R. 
Irish  Rifles. 

Rice,  Lt.  Arthur  Hugh  Hamilton, 
114  Mahrattas,  LA. 

Rice,  r  Reginald   Louis,    R.    Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

Riddell,   Sec.-Lt.   William,   Devon- 
shire Regt. 

Riley,  Midshipman  Herbert  Law- 
son,  R.N. 

Riley,  Lt.  James  Louis,  Liverpool 
Regt. 
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Rimer,  Sec.-Lt.  William  Marshall, 

York  and  Lancaster  Regt. 
Biorden,  Sec.-Lt.  Timothy  Harold, 

K.O.Y.L.I. 
Robertson,    Lt.    Herbert    Charles, 

R.F.A. 
Roche,  Sec.-Lt.  Donald  J.,  R.A.F. 
Roche,    Edmund    Joseph    Knight, 

Pte.,  2  Leinsters  and  M.G.C. 
Roche,  Capt.  Francis  H.,  A.V.C. 
Roche,    Flight-Comdr.    and    Capt. 

Hyacinth  Albert,  R.F.C.  and  R. 

Munster  Fusiliers. 
Roche,  Capt.  James  Patrick,  M.C., 

Leinster  Regt.  and  T.M.B. 
Roche,  Lt.   Patrick  Joseph,   M.C., 

I.A.R.O. 
Roche,    Sub-Lt.    William   Herbert, 

B.A.,  R.N.V.R. 
Rodgers,  Sec.-Lt.  E.,  Scottish  Rifles. 
Rogers,    Sec.-Lt.    Gerald,    R.F.A., 

H.A.C. 
Rogerson,  Capt.  W.  E.,  Adjt.,  12 

Durham  L.I. 
Rooke,   Lt.    Charles   Douglas  Wil- 

loughby,  Cameronians. 
Rooney,  Lt.  Bruno  M.,  i  K.O.S.B. 
Rooney,  Major  Gerald  Christopher, 

R.M.L.l. 
Rooney,  Capt.  Richard  James,  R.E. 
Roope,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  F.,   16  R. 

Fusiliers. 
Rose,   Capt.    John  Alexander,    W. 

Yorks  Regt. 
Rose,  Staff-Capt.  Philip  Vivian,  63 

Infantry  Bde.,  21  Divn. 
Ross,  Sec.-Lt.  Edward,  Manchester 

Regt. 
Rottmann,  Sec.-Lt.  Richard  Charles, 

3  E.  Surrey  Regt. 
Rouillard,   Lt.   and   Adjt.    Charles 

Louis  Am6d6e,  Lancers. 
Ruane,  Lt.  John  Patrick,  R.  War- 
wickshire Regt. 
Ruck,  Lt.  Laurence  Humphrey,   i 

Worcs  Regt. 
Rudman,    Lt.    Aloysius    John,    R. 

Warwickshire  Regt. 
Russell,  Sec.-Lt.  T.  E.  F.,  2/5  York 

and  Lancaster  Regt. 
Russell,  Capt.  Thomas  L.,   King's 

African  Rifles. 
Buxton,  Lt.  Wilfrid  Hay,  R.  Irish 

Regt.  and  R.A.F. 
Ryan,  Lt.  Charles  Michael  Joseph, 

M.C.,  R.  Munster  Fusiliers. 
Ryan,    Major    Clement    Ignatius, 

Essex  Regt, 


Ryan,    Lt.    Edward    St.    Vincent, 

R.M.L.l. 
Ryan,  Capt.  Francis  Finlay,  M.C., 

Liverpool  Regt. 
Ryan,  Lt.  H.  J.,  Australian  Inf. 
Ryan,  Capt.  James  Henry  Aloysius, 

M.C.,  I  King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
Ryan,    Sec.-Lt.    Patrick   Cornelius, 

E.  Lanes  Regt. 
Rymer,  Capt.  John  Henry,  11  Man- 
chester Regt. 
St.    Aubyn,    Lt.    Francis    Joseph, 

K.R.R.C. 
Sang,  Lt.  Alfred,  Intelligence  Officer. 
Savory,     Capt.     Francis     Richard 

Egerton,  i  King's  Shropshire  L.I. 
Scallan,  Lt.  Richard  Talbot,  R.G.A. 
Sears,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  Patrick,  Ox- 
ford and  Bucks  L.I. 
Segrave,  Sec.-Lt.  Philip,  R.A.F. 
Segrave,  Lt.  William  Henry,  R.F.C. 
Shanley,  Sec.-Lt.  Andrew,  2  North- 

umbd.  Fusiliers,  attd.  M.G.C. 
Sharpies,  Lt.  George,  King's  Liver- 
pool Regt. 
Shaughnessy,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Alfred 

T.,  Canadian  Infantry. 
Shearman,  Lt.  Ambrose  A.,  London 

Regt. 
Sheehan,  Sec.-Lt.  Cornelius,  R.M.F. 

and  R.F.C. 
Sheehan,  Lt.  Daniel  Joseph,  R.F.C. 
Sheehan,    Sec.-Lt.   Martin   Joseph, 

R.A.F. 
Shell,   Sec.-Lt.   Charles,    i    Bn.   R. 

Munster  Fusiliers  and  R.A.F. 
Shepard,  Sec.-Lt.  Bernard  Anthony, 

R.F.A. 
Shepard,  Lt.  Norbert  Gerald,  R.F.A. 
Shepheard,  Capt.   Philip,    i   Essex 

Regt. 
Shepherd,    Lt.    John   Cuthbert,    4 

Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Sheridan,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  J.,  R.A.F. 
Sheridan,    Sec.-Lt.    Daniel,    M.C., 

D.C.M.,  2  Highland  L.I. 
Sheridan,  Capt.  Henry  R.,  6  Conn. 

Rangers. 
Sherlock,  Capt.  Gerard  Lourdes,  3 

Hussars  and  Nigeria  Regt. 
Shiel,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Hubert  Trevor, 

Dorset  Regt. 
Shine,  Sec.-Lt.  Hugh  Patrick,  i  R. 

Irish  Fusiliers. 
Shine,  Rev.  James,  C.F.  (diocese  of 

Dunkeld). 
Shine,  Capt.  James  Owen  Williams, 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
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Shine,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Denis,  R.  Irish 

Regt. 
Shortall,  Lt.  Richard  J.,  i  Newfld. 

Regt. 
Sibeth,     Sec.-Lt.     C.     G.     Austin, 

Silmon,  Sec.-Lt.  W.  O.  de  Weld.  W. 

Yorks  Regt. 
Silvertop,   Comdr.  Arthur  Edward, 

R.N. 
Silvertop,  Sec.-Lt.  Francis  Somerled 

Joseph,  Oxfordshire  Yeom.  and 

R.F.C. 
Silvertop,  Capt.  William  Alexander, 

M.C.,  20  Hussars. 
Simpson,  Lt.  W.  H.  M.,  E.  Surrey 

Regt. 
Siordet,   Sec.-Lt.   Gerald  C.,   M.C., 

Rifle  Bde. 
Smith,    Sec.-Lt.    Joseph    Basil,    S. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Smith-Grant,  Sec.-Lt.  Joseph  Basil, 

S.  Lanes  Regt. 
Smith-Grant,    Capt.    John   Gordon 

Smith,  Cheetham  Hill,  R.  Scots 

and  R.A.F. 
Smith-Shgo,  Lt.  Archibald  George, 

R.  J.,  3  Cameron  Highlanders. 
Smithwick,  Capt.   James  A.,  4  R. 

Irish  Regt. 
Smyth,    Sec.-Lt.    Philip    J.,    Conn. 

Rangers,  attd.  R.F.C. 
Snead-Cox,  Sec.-Lt.  Geoffrey  Philip 

Joseph,  R.  Welsh  Fusiliers. 
Snead-Cox,  Midshipman  Herbert  A., 

R.N. 
Snead-Cox,  Sec.-Lt.  Richard  Mary, 

R.  Scots. 
Somers,  Noel  Travers  Edgeworth, 

A.I.F.,  60  Bn. 
Sowter,  Capt.  George  H.  J.,  5  Lines 

Regt. 
Spencer,     Flight-Sub-Lt.     Thomas 

Seymour,  R.N.A.S. 
Stanton,     Capt.     George,     M.D., 

R.A.M.C,  attd.  Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Stanton,    Sec.-Lt.     Robert,     6    R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Stapleton-Bretherton,   Sec.-Lt.   Os- 
mund Frederick  J.,  9  Lancers. 
Stein,   Sec.-Lt.    John   F.,   R.   Irish 

Rifles. 
Stewart,  Capt.  Henry  Edward,  R. 

Sussex  Regt. 
Stewart,     Lt.      James     Alexander 

Logen,  I  Rifle  Bde. 
Stewart,    Sec.-Lt.     James,     King's 

Liverpool  Regt. 


Stewart,  Sec.-Lt.  Osmer  Noel,  M.C., 

R.F.A. 
Stokes,  Folliott  Arthur,  2  Bn.,  E. 

Surrey  Regt. 
Stonor,  Sec.-Lt.  Cuthbert  Antony, 

R.  Inniskg.  Fusiliers. 
Stonor,    Sec.-Lt.    Hon.    Howard 

Carew,  4  Beds  Regt. 
Stowell,  Sec.-Lt.  Robert  Cuthbert, 

K.O.  R.  Lancaster  Regt. 
Stowell,  Sec.-Lt.  Wilfrid,  2  Leinster 

Regt. 
Strange,    Asst. -Paymaster    Charles 

Stuart,  R.N. 
Strickland,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.F.,  S.J. 

(Roman  Province). 
Stuart,  Lt.  Cyril  G.  Johnstone,  E. 

Yorkshire  Regt. 
Stuart,  Sec.-Lt.   William  Aloysius, 

Highland  L.I. 
Sullivan,  Eugene,  A.M.C.,  A.I.F. 
Sullivan,  Lce.-Cpl.  Thomas  Barry, 

I  Australian  E.F. 
Sullivan,  Lt.  Timothy,  R.  Munster 

Fusiliers. 
SuUivan,    Sec.-Lt.    W.    E.,    M.C., 

Welsh  Regt. 
Summers,  Capt.  Michael  F.,  i  New- 
foundland Regt. 
Sweetman,   Major   Michael   James 

Joseph,   2   Worcs  Regt.   attd.   2 

Dorset  Regt. 
Swindells,  Lt.-Col.  Geoffrey  Hillier, 

4  Cheshire  Regt.  (T.). 
Symon,  Lt.  John,  K.O.  Yorks  L.I. 
Symons,    Sec.-Lt.    James    Antony 

Christian,  R.  Sussex  Regt. 
Synnott,    Sec.-Lt.    Walter    Pierre, 

Dragoon  Guards  and  M.G.C. 
Tate,  Lt.  Alan  C.  R.,  R.A.F. 
Tate,  Sec.-Lt.  Herbert  Lloyd,  R.F.A. 
Taunton,  Sec.-Lt.  Cuthbert  Andr6 

Patmore.  7  S.  Staffs  Regt. 
Tayler,  Lt.  John Allingham  Churchill 

R.N.,  R.A.F. 
Tayler,  Lt.  William  Ulric  Chevallier, 

R.  W.  Kent  Regt.  attd.  46  R.  Fus. 
Taylor,  Lt.  Charles  Edward,  i  W. 

Yorks  Regt. 
Taylor,  Capt.  Robert  Valentine,  R. 

Warwickshire  Regt.  attd.  Loyal 

N.  Lanes. 
Taylor,  Capt.  William  Aloysius,  5 

S.  Lanes  Regt. 
Teague,  Sec.-Lt.  Cyril. 
Teehng,  Lt.  Ambrose  Mary  Anthony 

Norfolk  Regt. 
Teeling,  Capt.  Luke  Joseph,  R.F.A. 
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Tempest,  Lt.  Oswald  Aiden,  A.S.C., 

attd.  W.  Yorks  Regt. 
Tempest,   Major    Wilfrid    Norman, 

K.O.Y.L.I. 
Thomas,  Capt.  Matthew,  7  Loyal  N. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Thompson,    Sec.-Lt.    Cyril,    Lanes 

Fusiliers. 
Thompson,  See.-Lt.  Philip  Aloysius 

Xavier    Murray,    3    R.    Inniskg. 

Fusiliers. 
Thorley,  See.-Lt.  Wilfrid  B.,  8  N. 

Staffs  Regt. 
Thornton,  Sec.-Lt.  Stanislaus  B.,  S. 

Staffs  Regt. 
Thornton,  Sec.-Lt.  Wilfrid  T.,  Black 

Watch. 
Thornton,  Lt. 
Throckmorton,     Lt.-Col.     Richard 

Courtenay   Brabazon,    R.   Welsh 

Fusiliers. 
Thunder,   Sec.-Lt.  Michael  Hubert 

Francis,  R.F.C. 
Tidmarsh,  Lt.  John  M.,  W.  Riding 

Regt.  and  R.A.F. 
Tierney,    Sec.-Lt.    Herbert    S.,    8 

Cheshire  Regt. 
Tigar,    Sec.-Lt.    Harold   Walter,    3 

Middlesex  Regt. 
Tigar,  Bertram  Benoit,  2  Rifle  Bde. 
Tighe,  Capt.  James  Patrick,   i  R. 

Irish  Regt. 
Timony,  Lt.  Patrick  Charles  Law- 
rence, Highland  L.I. 
,Tobin,  Capt.  Richard  Patrick,  7  R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Tolhurst,   Sec.-Lt.    Alfred   Wilfrid, 

R.F.C. 
Tolhurst,  Sec.-Lt.  Bernard  Joseph, 

II  W.  Riding  Regt.  and  R.F.C. 
Toms,      Flight     Sub-Lt.      Francis 

Hamilton,  R.N. 
Treacy,  Sec.-Lt.  Michael,  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Trevor- Jones,      Sec.-Lt.      Edward 

Evan,  Rifle  Bde. 
Trevor-Jones,    Capt.     John    Eric, 

M.C.,  Rifle  Bde. 
Trickett,  Sec.-Lt.  Andrew,  York  and 

Lancaster  Regt. 
Trueman,  Capt.  Charles  Fitzgerald 

Hamilton,  Manchester  Regt. 
Tucker,  Sec.-Lt.   S.   W.   J.   B.,  25 

King's  Liverpool  Regt. 
Tumilty,  Sec.-Lt.  Austin,  R.  Dublin 

Fusiliers. 
Turnbull,  Lt.  Gerard  Illtyd,  Welsh 

Regt. 


Turnbull,  Capt.  John  Oswin,  Welsh 

Regt. 
Turner,  Sec.-Lt.  Gilbert  Austin,  3 

R.  W.  Kent  Regt.,  attd.  7  Loyal 

N.  Lanes  Regt. 
Twomey,    Lt.    Francis    O'Connor, 

Australian  Infantry. 
Twomey,   Sec.-Lt.    Francis   P.,    54 

Sikhs  LA. 
Tyndall,  Lt.  Joseph  Charles,  4  R. 

Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Tyrrell,  See.-Lt.  Francis  Chichester 

Victor,  Coldstream  Guards. 
Tyrrell,  Lt.   Hugo  William  Louis, 

R.N. 
Udall,  Sergt.  Wilfrid,  17  K.  Liver- 
pool Regt. 
Underhill,  See.-Lt.  Hugh  Caulfield, 

attd.  1/6  Gurkha  Rifles. 
Unsworth,    Sec.-Lt.    Cyril     J.,    S. 

Lanes  Regt. 
Uppleby,     Capt.     Wyvill     Charles 

Spinola,  R.  Sussex  Regt. 
VaUquet,  Lt.  E.  A.,  Quebec  Regt. 
Vardon,  Sec.-Lt.  Evelyn  F.  Claude, 

R.  Dublin  Fusiliers. 
Vaucour,     Major     Awdry     Morris, 

M.C.,  D.F.C.,  R.A.  and  R.A.F. 
Vaughan,  Sec.-Lt.  Charles  Alvarez, 

7  Seaforth  Highlanders. 
Vaughan,   Capt.   J.   L.,  E.   Surrey 

Regt. 
Vaughan,  Major  George  Edmund, 

M.C.,  Coldstream  Guards. 
Vaughan,  Major  Henry  Humphres- 

ton  Scott,  R.F.A. 
Vaughan,  Sec.-Lt.  Kenelm  C,  Irish 

Guards. 
Vavasour,  Sec.-Lt.  G.,  N.Z.  Infantry. 
Vavasour,  Lt.  RoUo,  R.F.C. 
Verity,  See.-Lt.  G.,  Lanes  Fusiliers. 
Vernon,  Lt.  Henry  Doone,  R.N.A.S. 
Vernon,  Sqdn.  Comdr.  Theophilus 

C,  R.N.A.S. 
Waites,  Lt.  Charles  James,  Conn. 

Rangers. 
Waldron,  Major  Francis  Fitzgerald, 

19  Hussars  and  R.F.C. 
Walker,  Sec.-Lt.  Richard,  2/5  Lanes 

Fusiliers. 
Wall,    Asst. -Paymaster    Frederick 

Tobin,  R.N. 
Wall,    Sec.-Lt.    Michael,    R.    Irish 

Regt. 
Walmesley,  Flight-Lt.  Oswald  Noel, 

R.N. 
Walsh,  Sec.-Lt.  John  Joseph,  Conn. 

Rangers. 
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